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THE PROBLEM OF THE CONDUCTOR: 
AND A PROPOSED MECHANICAL 
SOLUTION 


By LEonrIpD SABANEEV 


‘ 
& 


The problem of the conductor has its turn in| 


the musical life of our time. The orchestra has 
now become the centre of musical events, and 
the conductor is the ‘ master of souls’ of the 
musical world, as the pianist was in the age 
which is past. 
is developed under the sign of orchestra and 
conductor, and yet, so far as the performance 
of music is concerned, there are few branches 
whose essential nature and theory have been 


The whole of our musical life | 


In actual fact the conductor, like the orchestra, 
is historically the result of a slow, gradual, and 
purely empirical evolution. He derives from 
the precentor, the first violin, and the ‘ leading 
musician’ generally. Hence his function is a 
blending of a number of different things. On 
the one hand he is simply an apparatus for 
obtaining the unit of the metre—the artistic 
common denominator of the tempo, as it were 
without which the individual performance of 
each member of the orchestra would inevitably 
be reflected in the combination of the whole. 
On the other hand, though he not always is, 
he wants to be, a musical stage-manager, the 
‘ producer ’ of a musical piece, who works out 
the nuances and gives effect to his idea of the 
composition. However, we must not be carried 
away by the comparison and parallel of the 
conductor and the stage-manager. In a 


|dramatic work a great deal is left unwritten by 
ithe author—I refer to the stage setting, for 


less studied and are so little known as the art | 


of the conductor. 


Everyone is aware, in the first place, that | 


conducting is a very strange and mysterious 
business. 
hand, by really first-class musicians, 
quintessence of musical culture, genuine masters 
of music in every respect. On the other hand, 
we are surprised to come across decidedly poor 


We see the rdle filled, on the one} 
the | 


which, as a rule, he merely provides suggestions ; 
it is for the stage-manager to apply his creative 
powers to the development of these suggestions. 
But the musical conductor has no such scope ; 
when all is said and done, in the text of a 
symphony nearly everything is set down in its 


| proper place, and individual variations must be 


musicians, failures as solo performers, who are | 


attracted to conducting. But this is not so 
astonishing as to find that, in this sphere, it is 
extremely difficult to know if a celebrated 
conductor is really a fine musician, and if 
his fame and his ability to dominate the orchestra 
are based on actual knowledge ; or whether, 
the other hand, the whole thing is founded ona 
certain kind of ‘mutual misunderstanding.’ 


on 


Now, any pianist or violinist is an actual | 


performer ; he is responsible for every note he 
plays, and all of them pass through him. The 
conductor is usually in command of a fine 
orchestra, an effective force of experienced 
musicians, who also are the actual players ; and 
if the conductor disappears temporarily, or 
entirely (as in the experiment of the ‘ Persim- 
fans,’ the Moscow Conductorless Orchestra), the 
performance is not annulled, though its quality 
may suffer. It is very difficult to decide what 
qualities in a performance must be credited to 
the orchestra as such, and what to the conductor, 
since the result is always presented to us in a 


blended form, and is generally, and quite| 


unjustly, attributed to the conductor. To 
many of us it is no secret that not a few con- 
ductors trade exclusively on the first-rate 
abilities of the orchestras under them, since 


they themselves have no essential qualifications | 


for the post, except that their presence ‘ does 
not interfere with the playing of the orchestra.’ 
And with a good orchestra this often proves 
sufficient to obtain a decent, and even a fine, 
performance. 

B 


kept within very modest limits if they are not 
to become caricatures. The sphere of free 
improvisation by the conductor is very restricted, 
though he finds it profitable to maintain an 
opinion or legend to the contrary. 

In music the metrical function and the duties 
of the stage-manager are performed by the 
conductor, by extremely primitive and archaic 
methods, strikingly reminiscent of the Middle 


Ages in which they originated. Actually, 
we see that he simply has no real means of 
transmitting to the orchestra the artistic 


sensations which animate him from moment to 
moment. Between him and the orchestra there 
is a supposititious connection, based on a certain 
mutual hypnosis. Despite the generally ac- 
cepted opinion, the conductor does not ‘ play 
on the living instrument of the orchestra’; he 
is merely present, from time to time supplying 
the performers with certain correctives, but 
never being really sure that the response is 
analogous to the response of the keys to the 
pianist or of the bow to the violinist. In the vast 
majority of cases in which a first-class conductor 
is concerned, the part that he plays amounts 
essentially to little more than the presence at 
the performance of an authoritative musician 
thanks to whom all the artists of the orchestra 
strive to give of the best that isin them. Only 
thus can we explain the otherwise incompre- 
hensible phenomenon ‘ from the realms of the 
mysterious ’—the phenomenon of the famous 
conductor who arrives and immediately obtains 
without rehearsal, or discovers with the first 
rehearsal, a complete change in the playing 
of the orchestra. Forthe same reason the 
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appearance at the conductor’s desk of a great | 
or authoritative musician who may even be 
nothing of a conductor always results in a good 
performance, provided he does not get in the 
way with his presence and his indications. 
The signs or conventional indications available 
to the director for the transmission of his 
sensations to the orchestra are amazing in their 
primitiveness and poverty. They amount to 
indications of the tempo—very few in number— 
and dynamic indications ; the latter represent 
nothing definite and vary with every conductor. 
In addition to his artistic réle the conductor 
has to play the part of an organizer, and by his 
knowledge to fill the gaps in the orchestral 
player’s knowledge. Here again we have an 
expression of his historic heritage. Originally 
his duties were of this purely economic nature, 
and the purpose for which he was appointed 
was the attainment of the most harmonious 
results with the least number of rehearsals. The 
musicians who were performing a composition 
did not know it from beginning to end, but the 
conductor did; they played from the music, 
and he supplied their deficiencies by his signs, 
and particularly by indicating the entries of the. 
individual instruments, thus sparing them the 
wearisome and uncertain counting of their rests. 
The purely economic part of orchestral con- 
ducting manifestly had nothing in common with 
artistry, and was based upon the low average 
level of musical culture in the orchestra, and 
the fact that in an orchestral performance it 
was usually assumed that the players were not 
thoroughly acquainted with their parts in the 
generalensemble. Indications of tempo, entries, 
and dynamic effects—there you have essentially 
the entire répertoire of the conductor’s inter- 
vention in an orchestral performance. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that, thanks 
to the primitive method by which these signs 
are produced, many of them are missed by the 
players, who are guided merely by their instinct 
and the general rhythm of the music, and often 
do not look at the conductor and his vague 
and frequently inopportune signals. It may 
be asserted that even first-class conductors are 
prone to indulge in quite useless and incompre- 
hensible signs, which, if carelessly interpreted, 
would throw the orchestra into utter confusion. 
The conductor often ‘fills in his spare time’ 
with movements of his hands, head, and body, 
which lead to no result and are of no use to 
anyone; he this from an_ instinctive 
(unconscious) desire to maintain the impression 
of his constant reaction on the orchestra, whereas 
in fact the reaction is of a ‘ here-and-there,’ 
sporadic character. In this there is much of a 
sort of naive and involuntary mutual mystifi- 
cation. The conductor wants to feel that he 
evokes these sounds and their variations, and 
the orchestra somehow finds it agreeable to have 
a director personifying its artistic will, but in 
actual fact the completeness of the performance | 


does 


depends entirely on the general musical feeling 
of all the members of the orchestra, or of a 
majority of them. 

With many of the famous conductors of the 
present day I have observed a great deal of 
quite unconcealed mystification, posing, ‘show- 
ing-off,’ and frequently an employment of 
utterly useless gestures, which had no effect on 
the performance because the players instinctively 
refrained from reacting to them. I have also 
noticed frequent cases of the absence of any 
indications of the tempo—which, by the way, is 
by many conductors regarded as the “ supreme 
attribute,’ but is really based on the mere fact 
that these very conductors are working with 
expert orchestras who have a perfect knowledge 
of the musical literature of the world, and if 
they were half asleep could play by heart any 
Beethoven Symphony or Strauss poem. I say 
nothing of the very frequent mistakes in respect 
of tempo, when the conductor confuses the 
orchestra, and again the situation is saved by 
the players’ knowledge of the work, and by the 
fact that at the right moment they cease to 
pay any attention to the conductor. 

All this is And yet the conductor is 
necessary ; without him things do not go as 
well as they should—witness the experiment of 
the Moscow ‘ Symphonic Ensemble,’ an experi 
ment, I repeat, which is very interesting and 
instructive. But it is necessary to clear up the 
functions of the conductor, to divest him of the 
haloes he has accumulated, and to put him in 
his proper and indispensable place. 

We all know that good orchestras like to play 
under a good conductor. This provides a 
special type of the artistic enjoyment of en- 
semble _ playing. Between conductor and 
orchestra a connection should be established of 
such a nature that the latter sees in the con- 
ductor’s intentions the concentration and 
realisation of its own artistic aims, whilst the 
conductor feels as though he himself were 
playing through the medium of the orchestra. 
In the issue both prove to be a delusion, but 
one of those sublime delusions so frequent 
inart. Ifthe conditions in which the conductor 
finds himself are such that his intentions are 
carried out by the orchestra absolutely and 
with mechanical accuracy—just as the keys 
respond to the intentions of the pianist—the 
sense of collectiveness (the fascination and 
enchantment of the ensemble) disappears, and 
the orchestra becomes a vast individual instru- 
ment. Meanwhile every musician is aware that 
the feeling of delight produced by ensemble 
playing is of quite a special order, and cannot 
be connected with other musical sensations. 

But if the complete subjection of the orchestra 
to the will of the conductor is inconceivable, it 
must not therefore be assumed that everything 
in this world is felicitous and natural. Nowadays 
we witness the pampering and excessive exalta- 
tion of the conductor. The technique of 
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conducting—that strange phantom of whose 
nature no conductor has ever been able to tell 
us anything pertinent—is not something that 
requires to be perfected, as I imagine it has yet 
to be born. Up to the present it has only a 
mythical existence in the shape of a few con- 
ventional gestures, which are not wellestablished, 
and after all are not called for in the perform- 
ance of a composition, nor require implicit 
obedience. It is this lexicon of signs that needs 
to be improved and supplemented, and made 
into a real language of symbols instead of a 
collection of casual gestures, most of which 
have a personal significance. It may very well 
be that the conductor of the future will in 
general abandon his ‘ parade’ position at the 
head of the orchestra—a position similar to that 
of the legendary leaders of armies in days gone 
by. Much of the conductor’s fascination and 
authority and of the ascription to him of every- 
thing that proceeds from the orchestra is due 
to his physical position above the orchestra, 
baton in hand. 

It must, of course, be admitted that, of itself, 
the accepted method of indicating the tempo by 
means of the movements of the almost invisible 
end of a slender stick, with the entire absence 
in general (and with many conductors, in con- 
sequence of their special qualities, in particular) 
of any centre of the metrical indication—it must 
be admitted that this method cannot produce a 
clear and distinct metre, and that if the latter 
is forthcoming it is in spite of, and not thanks 
to, the baton. Further, there nothing 
inconceivable in the invention of an apparatus 
or instrument that would indicate the tempo 
and rhythm more plainly and accurately to each 
member of the orchestra. This instrument 
could be manipulated by the orchestral musician 
who is called the conductor. It would be a 
special instrument of rhythm and nuance—and 
this is what the réle of the conductor essentially 
amounts to. Meanwhile, without such an 
instrument he manages with his hands and 
head, with his movements and his baton. This 
is no longer sufficient, and it is necessary to 
provide an instrument that shall be more 
tractable and shall transmit his intentions to 
the players more clearly and exactly. 

Nuance is in a still more lamentable state 
than rhythm and tempo, as it has not even a 
general symbolical language. Where dynamics 
are concerned conductors show their intentions 
by primitive and rather savage methods— 
sometimes rising on their toes or sinking to the 
ground, sometimes making more or less exag- 
gerated flourishes with the baton, and often 


is 


accompanying their gestures with mimicry,| 
which may be expressive but is usually far from | 
| the plastic value of the conductor as an artistic 


esthetic. 

Meanwhile there is no technical impossibility 
in the construction of a conducting instrument, 
whose indications of the dynamics would be less 
reminiscent of the language of the Cannibal 


| Islands and would have a more cultured aspect. 
| I have prepared a scheme for such an instrument, 
| which should at least guarantee that, so far as 
the conductor is concerned, the indications of 
|tempo and nuance would be clear. It should 
|communicate to the orchestra as a whole and 
to each member separately the general metre 
and tempo, the nuances of rhythm, tempo, and 
dynamics, the structure of the phrase, and even 
the entries of the individual players. This 
instrument consists of a special keyboard, with 
separate registers for accelerations and nuances, 
and the electric mechanism transmits all these 
indications to each member of the orchestra. 
The conductor thus becomes above all things 
the actual controller of the artistic side of the 
orchestra. He can then enter into the part of 
each player and give him the necessary cues at 
any given moment in the course of the perform- 
ance, without confusing his neighbours. The 
possibility of thus dealing individually with the 
members of the orchestra enables the conductor 
to obtain more light and shade in the playing. 
With a tranquil mind—though undoubtedly 
sore at heart—he can abandon his prominent 
and elevated position, consoling himself with 
the fact that the leaders of armies no longer 
ride in glittering uniforms at the head of their 
troops. Nowadays they stay quietly, but more 
profitably, with the staff, and it is time for 
him to remain with the musical staff, whence; 
however, he can more effectively dominate the 
artistic side of a performance. 

I do not think that this evolution will seriously 
affect tradition, as the tradition of conducting 
is still quite young. It was not until the begin- 
ning of the last century that the leader of the 
orchestra became the conductor pure and 
simple ; the modern type of baton was intro- 
duced only in the ’sixties ; and it was nearing 
the end of the 19th century when he mounted 
a dais and stood with his back to the audience. 
The time has now come for him to hide himself 
behind his instrument again, in the depths of 
the orchestra, whence he can conduct the 
musical operations with greater authority and 
confidence. The arrival of such an instrument 
must simultaneously bring to an end the 
conductor’s mannerisms and posings, and the 
occupation of the position by inferior musicians. 
It is quite possible that the announcement of 
these intentions of the conductor publicly, in 
the form of a language of symbols clear to 
everybody, may also prove to be a beneficent 
action; and that the audience will not lose 
very much by being deprived of the sight of a 
leader who transmits his intentions to the 
orchestra by more or less Hottentot methods. 
Of this there can hardly be any doubt—that 


object usually represents a very considerable 
negative quantity. 


(Translated by S. W, Pring.) 
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D 
IMITATION AND SUGGESTION 
IT. 
By W. S. DREW 


In his book ‘ Du Chant,’ Reynaldo Hahn tells 
the story of an opera-singer who, during the 
rehearsal of the Toreador’s song from ‘ Carmen,’ 
sang the words ‘ Et songe en combattant qu’un 
ceil noir te regarde ’ with a very fierce expression 
on his face. When asked by the conductor why 
he did this he replied, ‘ Mais, c’est pour imiter 
le regard du taureau.’ The most remarkable 
part of this confusion, as Hahn rightly goes 
on to point out, lies not in supposing that 
the dark eye belonged to the bull instead of the 
beautiful lady who was watching, but in the 
absurd idea that the singer must project himself 
into or imitate in some way anything about 
which he is singing. This is a kind of artistic 
disease that might be called ‘ onomatopeeia,’ 
and, carried into ordinary life, would make the 
sufferer suppose that his warning to a friend, 
‘mind the step,’ could not be efficacious unless 
he demonstrated the danger by stumbling over 
the step himself. 

The same kind of mistake is made in a more 
subtle form when it is laid down as an un- 
alterable law that men must not sing women’s 
songs, nor women men’s. Whether this 
incongruous or no depends on several things, 
but on the majority of occasions all incongruity 
is removed if the singing is good enough. Must 
* Der Tod: und das Madchen ’ be sung as a duet ? 
If it is replied that, in spite of the ‘der,’ Death 
is sexless, who is going to provide the voice 
suitable to the occasion? The girl herself calls 
him ‘Knockenmann,’* But there is no escape 
from the difficulty in Massenet’s ‘ Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,’ for the second verse is the girl’s 
reply to the man’s invitation in the first. This 
might quite easily be sung as a duet, and yet 
no one seems to think it is necessary. Finally 
we come to such songs as the folk-song ‘ William 
Taylor,’ where there is narrative to start with, 
then a man speaks, and afterwards a girl. This 
on the onomatopeeic principle seems to want 
three genders—or perhaps only two singers and 
a chorus. 

Yet there are reasons why it is a good practical 
rule for members of each sex to restrict them- 
selves to what are apparently their own songs ; 
one, at least, is connected more with the 
conditions under which singing usually has to 
be done than with the art itself. A singer is 
usually visible to the audience, so that one may 
hear remarks suitable for a woman but see a 
man. In any case, one hears remarks more 


1S 


removed if the singing is good enough, for a 
man’s voice may be lightened to suggest that of 
a woman; the reverse may also be done, but not 
so easily, for the simple reason that it is easier 
to cut out lower partial tones than to put them 
in. Moreover, the use of a heavy so-called 
‘ chest-voice ’ in women is liable to be attended 
with certain disadvantages to the vocal instru- 
ment as a whole.* Meantime the bass with an 
unalterably dramatic tone will do well to avoid 
words such as ‘I love the merry, merry sun- 
shine,’ or those expressing a longing to be a 
butterfly, while the light soprano may reason- 
ably exclude from her répertoire a song that 
begins with the statement ‘ My wealth ’s a burly 
spear and brand.’ 

For the purpose of indicating where certain 
misunderstandings lie with regard to ‘ inter- 


; pretation ’ in the art of singing—and doubtless 


it is not only in the art of singing that such 
things occur—we will take as an illustration the 
song ‘ Robin Adair.’ A purely imaginary but 
by no means unparalleled lesson might start 
by an explanation such as the following: ‘ In 
this poem a young girl laments the absence of 
the man on whom she has set her affections. 
She explains that all the occupations that are 
usually regarded as pleasant have lost their 
attraction since he has gone, and finally she 
confesses the constancy of her affection in spite 
of the cooling of his.’ 

It is apparently sometimes supposed that 
this changing of the neat words of a poem into 
a banal prose version is of real assistance to the 
singer, whose failure to sing the song properly 
is judged to be due to an inability to understand 
the words. Reynaldo Hahn’s singer might, 
perhaps, fail to grasp the main outlines of the 
story in the poem ‘ Robin Adair’ at a first 
reading, but we may pay singers as a class the 
small compliment of supposing that he is an 
exception. A failure to sing a song properly 
is often due to lack of appreciation of a poem, 
but this is not a want of a kind that can be 
satisfied by the supplying of a prose version. 
If someone does not respond to a poetic stimulus 
he cannot be induced to respond to it by having 
it taken away. And the supplying of a 
prose version is no more than equivalent on the 
positive side to telling a child, who has made a 
very bad drawing of a cow, that its picture is 
not meant to represent a horse butacow. The 


child knows that already; what he wants to 
| know further is the kind of marks on paper that 
will arouse the idea of a cow in others, or even 


proper for one sex given out by the kind of) 


voice naturally associated with the other. 
it would seem, must inevitably cause a feeling 
of incongruity. But in certain songs, as has 
already been suggested, all incongruity 


* Even a skeleton is allowed a sex. See Tennyson's ‘ Vision of Sin.’ 


This, | 


is | 





in himself. 

Another thing that the pupil may be told is 
to try to put herself in the position of the 
girl who has been deserted by her lover. But 
do people who have been deserted sing songs 
about it in public to others? I think not. 
Goldsmith makes Olivia do it in ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ but this indecorous incident is one 


**L’Art de chanter une chanson.’ Yvette Guilbert 
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of the blemishes on that charming work. The 
singer spoken of above, if he took up the teaching 
of art, would perhaps tell the child artist to put 
himself in the place of the cow and try to imagine 
what it felt like to have horns, or, relinquishing 
imagination as an uncertain guide, would suggest 
drinking a glass of milk before starting to draw, 
so that the spirit of the cow should pervade the 
being of the artist and flow out through his 
pencil. The mysteries of art do not lie in these 
direct sympathies ; it is not necessary to be or 
to have been a cow in order to draw one. 

All arts have their conventional signs, the 
meaning of which must be known to those to 
whom they are addressed. 
in singing, though less so in acting, where 
there are people moving and_ speaking 
in a comparatively natural way, or in arts 
such as painting and _ sculpture, where 
there is apparently an attempt to 
natural objects. Any work within the limits 


of any of these arts may fail because the amount | 


of mere imitation is either overdone or not done 
enough, for both these faults cramp that imagi- 
native activity which it is the prime duty of 
art to stimulate. 

In the particular example we have chosen, the 
problem the singer has to solve is to find the 


vocal signs which are necessary to make the| 


audience imagine feelings similar to those of 
Robin Adair’s deserted lady. When the words 
and music of a song are good the singer’s chief 
concern is to see that both receive adequate 
attention. This seems too obvious to need 


stating, but it has to be realised that to do so| 


involves a high degree of musical and literary 
taste backed up by a first-class technique. 
Most of us have come across the kind of senti- 
mental morass created by an attempt to make 
up for inadequate thought or technique by 
so-called expression. Some modern composers 
seek to make their song fool-proof by crowding 
the vocal line and accompaniment with instruc- 
tions. Schubert, at any rate, was convinced 
that such things were unnecessary. If we 
divide singers into two classes, those who have 
studied the words intelligently and those who 
have not, it is plain that the vast majority of 
such instructions are useless to the first class 
and meaningless to the second. 

But we seem very little nearer to any definite 
indications of the right way to sing the song.* 
What exactly has to be done to suggest scorn 
here, indifference there, and melancholy through- 
out, to arouse in those of the audience fitted to 
feel such things the memories and emotions 


* The melody is of Irish origin, I believe, or at all events has an 
Irish version—see the note on the melody ‘ Aileen Aroon’ in Stanford's 
edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies (Boosey). The little jerks in the 
popular version, so effective in some melodies, put decided difficulties in 
the way of a singer who is aiming at a dignified rendering. I much 

refer the simpler form of the melody with an ascending scale-passage 
or the refrain. I once heard a prima donna put in a minor sixth in 
the last verse for the first syllable of ‘Adair’; but she was neither 
Irish nor Scotch, and for all I know may have come from a land where 
the minor sixth is the conventional sign of grief. For the moment 
my sympathies were with Robin Adair himself, 


This is very obvious | 


imitate | 


|that come back to those who have suffered the 
‘desolation of being deprived of a_ beloved 
| companion ? 
| It has already been suggested that direct and 
identical experience in itself is of very little 
| value, so that it is luckily unnecessary that 
‘anyone should subject herself to the pain 
|of being deserted before attempting this song. 
| It is not necessary to be in love at the time, or 
even to have been in love before ; art is neither 
'identity* nor imitation.t Those who still cling 
| to the idea of the necessity of exact experience 
must face the awkward conclusion that on the 
same principle you cannot represent a dying 
man on the stage unless you have died at some 
time. A monster incapable of any affection 
might not make a great success of a love-song, 
but even he might do it by listening to other 
| singers and watching other people in love. The 
listener, merely by listening, has very little 
chance of finding out how you learn your songs ; 
and the sincere listener does not care—he leaves 
the biographer, the illustrated paper, and the 
tea-party to worry about such things. 

By precept very little can be done beyond the 
enunciation of certain general principles when 
discussing the correct way to sing a particular 
song, for the subtle combination of minute 
effects whose aggregate influence upon the 
‘imagination is so immense can be illustrated 
very rapidly in practice, but only very tediously 
in print. It is possible, however, to discuss one 
or two points in this song which will illustrate 
certain principles of interpretation in general. 
The music of the first phrase makes nine singers 
out of ten, at a modest estimate, say, ‘ What ’s 
this dull fown to me.’ Such an accentuation 
misleads the imagination of the listener, and 
makes him anticipate that the town is to be 
compared with some other place, whereas after- 
wards he discovers that under certain conditions 
this same town is ‘heaven on earth.’ If the 
|words are presented in the form ‘ What ’s this 
'dull town to me’ the listener is prepared for 
the ‘ heaven on earth’ which comes later. This 
may seem trivial, but it is really nothing of the 
sort. It is the business of the singer to present 
the song in such a way that the intellectual 
effort of the listener is reduced to a minimum, 
for you cannot stimulate the imagination of 
someone to whom you have just set a problem 
in parsing. Even this is putting the matter 
too mildly, for the song does not stop to give 
the listener time to solve the puzzles which are 
set him. The song is a panorama which passes 
‘before the ears instead of the eyes, and the 
parts are much more interdependent than the 
panorama of the visual world. The omission 
or faulty placing of an emphasis may spoil not 
only an individual phrase but a whole song. 
The stresses on certain syllables in a sentence 


* ‘It is by giving up these identities that art gains true strength.’— 
R. L. Stevenson 

+ ‘ By a wise falsification the great masters of painting got at their 
true conclusions.’—Charles Lamb 
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not only bring out its own meaning, but also 
often have a more far-reaching importance in 
that they prepare the mind for the rapid 
assimilation of a sentence which is to follow. 
The settling of the often conflicting claims of 
the formal stresses of music and the more capri- 
cious stresses of the words, and the consequent 


presentation of vocal music so that both are) 


suggested to the listener is perhaps the most 
important problem that the singer has to solve. 
The few singers who do it successfully often 
make a song sound much better than the com- 
poser has any right to expect. Upon the efforts 
of these few depends the right of ‘ interpretation ’ 
to consider itself an independent creative art. 
The correct singing of this song would bring 
out another general principle, namely, that it is 
not sufficient to sing a sad song sadly ; that is 
to say, it is not enough to present the words of 
a sad song with exactly the same expression 
that would be used in the ordinary affairs of 
life by a sad person. Such a treatment usually, 
if not invariably, does no more than give the 
impression that the singer is bored with the 
song. For the moment it is not necessary to 
consider what particular associations in the 
mind of the listener brings about this effect ; 
any experienced teacher knows that it is true. 
A song on a sad subject has to be sung in such 
a way that it arouses the memory of certain 
sad thoughts in the mind of the listener. One 
of the essentials for this is not that the singer 
should fee] sad himself, but that he should say 
the words in a way that suggests that he 
himself is interested in their meaning. This 
suggestion of interest is largely a matter of 
articulation and intelligent emphasis, and is done 
in very much the same way whether the song is a 
sador happyone. A singer may be considerably 
affected by the sound of his own singing, but 
his feelings on such occasions are the effect and 
not the cause of his artistic rendering ; his singing 
is reflected back, so to speak, and effects him 
objectively, as it does the rest of the audience. 
While we are looking at or listening to any 
work of art certain things must be thrust into the 
background of conscious attention, for it is only 
under such conditions that one is enabled to 
abandon oneself to the stimulation of the con- 
ventional signs. Although this inhibition of 
certain parts of the critical faculty goes on easily 
and automatically as a rule, yet the inability to 
effect it is without doubt one of the reasons why 
some people find some works of art so puzzling. 
This is shown very plainly by the bitter but 
amusing criticism of the early part of ‘ Siegfried’ 
in Tolstoi's ‘What is Art?’ Tolstoi had some 
sound reasons to give for his dislike of opera as 
an art. Yet to say that some one came on to 
the stage trying to represent* Mime, but that 


_ with weak, white, genteel hands (his easy movements and 
especially the shape of his stomach and his lack of muscle revealed the 
actor) beat an impossible sword with an unnatural hammer in a way in 
which no one ever uses a hammer; and at the same time, opening his 
mouth in a strange way, he sang something incomprehensible.’— 
(Aylmer Maude’s translation of Tolstoi’s ‘What is Art ?’) 


one could see he was an actor by his lack of 
muscle, is as absurdly irrelevant as to say that 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ David’ is easily seen to be 
a piece of stone. But Wagner certainly had 
need of his amazing musical genius to overcome 
his occasional lapses into childish naiveté in 
staging. It is one of the greatest compliments 
that can be paid to the compelling power of his 
music that one puts up comparatively con- 
tentedly with his dragons, swans, doves, and 
flames. No one who is really interested in the 
music of an opera worries, after the first shock, 


'whether the weight of Isolde is nearer twelve 


stone than nine, provided that her singing is 
good enough ; still there is no sense in multi- 
plying things that easily become a hindrance 
instead of an aid to the imagination. Tolstoi’s 
remarks make it plain that the music was quite 
incapable of setting him free from the tyranny 
of the visual sense, and it must be admitted 
that some operas make such an escape very 


difficult. That Wagner himself realised this is 
shown by an incident related in Romain 
Rolland’s ‘ Musiciens d’aujourd’hui.’ A friend 


of Wagner’s was attentively watching a scene 
from ‘ The Ring’ when some one came behind 
her and put his hands over her eyes, and she 
heard the voice of Wagner saying impatiently, 
‘Don’t watch so much : listen.’ 

‘Tristan and Isolde’ will provide another 
simple illustration. I suppose that everyone 
will agree that the singer taking the part of 
Tristan is not expected to sing the whole of the 
third Act as if he were actually dying. Yet 
this is what the Tolstoian method of criticism 
pushed to its logical conclusion would require 
him to do. A dying man cannot compete with 
a full orchestra, and he would certainly be 
indifferent to the conductor’s baton; in any 
case, how absurd to make a mortally wounded 
man sing loudly for the last three-quarters of an 
hour of his life ! 

Such criticism may be amusing, but it is not 
relevant. The singer who takes the part of 
Tristan is not trying to imitate a dying man. 
The intensity of the singing—its loudness, 
volume, and emphasis—does not represent the 
state of Tristan’s physical health: its object is 
to suggest to the audience the intensity of his 
feelings. 

The curtain in the theatre does not hide a 
mirror in which we are to see a reflection of 
human beings occupied in their ordinary affairs ; 
it hides a picture where the figures suggest 
things toour imagination. If we do not realise 
this we shall be wasting our time, as much as 
Tolstoi wasted his, in going to the opera, or in 
listening to singing. 





A book on Dvordk by Prof. Karel Hofmeister and 
Mrs. Newmarch is to be issued early in December by 
John Lane (The Bodley Head). The work is based on 
a series of lectures given to Czech students by Prof. 
Hofmeister. 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERAMENT 
IN MUSIC 
By BELA BARTOK 
(In an interview) 


Two different procedures can be ascertained 
in the study of the style of music of bygone 
days. We can trace a return either to the 
popular tunes, like those during the so-called 
‘ Russian period ’ of Stravinsky and of my own 
Hungarian contemporaries, or to the artistic 
music especially of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The Hungarian and also the Rumanian and 
Slovak peasantry of pre-war Hungary preserve 
an incredibly rich treasure of popular melodies. 
We had only, as it were, to reach out our hands 
to appropriate them. Here we found the 
national temperament in music, although this 
‘reaching out of our hands’ was by no means 
so simple as might at first be imagined. 

About twenty-five years ago the attention of 
a few quite young musicians—among them 
Zoltan Kodaly and myself—turned towards the 
Hungarian peasantry. A longing for the un- 
known, some indefinite feeling that the true 
popular music, the genuine national tempera- 
ment in music, could be discovered only among 
the peasants, led us to our first inquiries. These 
first inquiries resulted in the discovery of rich 
and__up to that time— entirely unknown material. 
And only then did we commence the regular 
collection. It is impossible to imagine what an 
immense amount of work we had to do. To find 
musical material still untouched by civilization 
we were compelled to visit such villages as 
were remotest from the centres of civilization 
and the means of communication. If we desired 
to gather older songs, handed down throughout 
the centuries, we were obliged to pursue our 
investigations among the oldest people, especi- 
ally women, and it was very difficult to persuade 
them to sing the old tunes. They were shame- 
faced before the strangers, afraid of being 
scoffed at by the villagers, afraid of the strangers’ 
phonograph, which was nearly always at hand. 
We lived in a primitive way in the most 
miserable hamlets, but in spite of this fact, 
those days were the happiest of my life. Here 
the true national character and temperament 
of music unfolded its wings in full splendour. 

To get the right idea of national temperament 
we never looked for melodies written down or 
printed because, in general, we considered them 
to be dead material. To enter the true vibrating 
life of popular music by means of these tunes is 
an impossibility. Whosoever desires to enjoy 
the charms of genuine popular music must get 
into immediate contact with the peasants. 
And it is of equal importance to get acquainted 
with the surroundings from whence these tunes 
have sprung. It is necessary to see the peasant’s 
mimicry, to be present at his dances, wedding 
festivities, Christmas celebrations, funeral cere- 


monies, because every occasion brings forth its 
special melodies which most advantageously 
reflect the national temperament. 

We wanted to feel the true spirit of this 
hitherto unknown music, and in conformity 
with this spirit—hard to express in words— 
we intended to create our own musical style. 
Therefore we betook ourselves to the original 
source of music—the soul of the peasantry. 
According to my conviction, the popular tune 

-using the term in a restricted sense—which 
shows the national temperament in its entirety, 
the musical 


is a paragon of highest per- 
fection. In its limited scope I consider it as 


much a masterpiece as—in the world of larger 
scales—a fugue by Bach or a sonata by Mozart. 
Such a melody is a classical example of the 
infinitely condensed expression of a musical 
thought. It is true that such laconicism only 
seldom makes an impression upon the average 
musician. But the average musician regards 
as more important such accessories as accom- 
paniment, development, &c., and is rarely able 
to appreciate fully the fundamental essence. 

If I should be asked : Who is the completest 


representative of the Hungarian musical 
spirit ?—I must point to Zoltan Kodaly. 
His compositions are a _ confession otf 
faith of a Hungarian soul, and his work 


is exclusively based upon Hungarian popular 
music. They owe their origin to Kodaly’s 
intrepid belief and confidence in his people’s 
power of construction and future. 

As for myself, I collected not only Hungarian 
but also Slovakian and Rumanian popula 
songs. Before the war I paid a visit to North 
Africa to study the melodies of the Sahara- 
Arabians, and a few of my compositions have 
been influenced by these. 

In conclusion I add that internationalism 
is not only unimaginable but also injurious 
to music and to every other art. Music and its 
sister arts must always reflect the true character 
of its region and surroundings. From this 
results variety in art and life. 


AD Libitum 
By ‘ FEstTE’ 

Most musicians know that there is an immense 
amount of bad pianoforte teaching being 
inflicted on the youth of this country, but only 
about a score of men have real first-hand 
knowledge of its desperate, almost incredible, 
badness. No doubt the examiners for the 
Associated Board and Trinity College strike 
some bad patches, but they never plumb 
the depths, because practically all their candi- 
dates have had the benefit of instruction from 
accredited teachers. Competition Festival 
judges sometimes get samples of the in- 
eptitude and fraud in the pianoforte-teaching 
line, but the samples are too small to enable 
them to realise the extent of the evil. 
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The few men who really know are re, we don’t like this use of music; but the 
who have been examining in the local} present time is not one in which musicians can 


centre stage of the Daily Express pianoforte- 
playing contest. I happen to be one of them. 
Comparing notes with fellow-examiners, I find | 
our experiences have been much the same. I 
had not intended to write on the subject, but 
second thoughts seemed to show that no harm 
good might result from a few notes 
so here they are. 


and some 
on my experiences, 


I might have written it myself. 


local com- 
with no 


I examined for seven weeks in the 
petitions, and one in the area stage, 


more than an occasional day’s break, hearing 
in round figures about two thousand five 
hundred players. There were four grades, the 


two junior playing two pieces, the senior three. 
Che total number of performances I leave the 


reader to compute, the higher mathematics 
being beyond me. I have been able to do no 
more than calculate that the copies used, if 


placed end to end (or even side by side) would 
reach from here to there and back again, and 
then some. 

[he experience was fatiguing and nerve- 
racking beyond anything I have ever known, 
because of the monotony and the low standard. 
Competition Festival work is pretty exhausting, 
but even the longest and hardest day of solo 
classes is lightened by contact with the crowd, 
and relieved by excursions to the platform for 
adjudications. But here one had only a room 
(often small), a pianoforte (which seemed to 
grow larger and louder with each performance), 
and a candidate. For six hours daily—some- 
times longer—at the rate of ten per hour, the 
candidates came and set about that pianoforte. 
[he great majority smote it, some timidly 
tickled and dusted the keyboard, ten per cent. 
played, and about two per cent. showed first- 
rate form. A terrible experience, then ; yet I 
am glad to have been through it. A musical 
journalist ought to welcome every means of | 
getting practical first-hand knowledge of any 
department of musical life; and in that long | 
succession of competitors there was much that | 
was of human interest, not a little that was 
instructive, and a good deal that was amusing. 


Many musicians pooh-poohed this Daily 
Express contest. I don’t agree with them—not | 
because it put a job of work in my way, but | 


for the reasons expressed by the Editor of this 


journal in August. He said: 
‘The Daily Express National Piano 
playing Contest is worthy of support by 


musicians, on several grounds. It will serve 
as a stimulant to three departments of the 
musical world that are in need of such help— 
the teaching profession, the pianoforte- 
makers, and in a lesser degree (though perhaps 
considerably in the long run) the publishers 
of serious instrumental music. Frankly, 


afford to sniff at any scheme that will give 
an impetus to the study of any branch of the 
art. Anyway, we are sure there will be no 
false pride among music-teachers. They 
will bless the happy chance that leads 
newspaper - millionaires to scatter a few 
thousands in their direction.’ 

This views that 
The musical 
profession and trade are not so flourishing that 
they can afford to despise any project that benefits 
them even temporarily. I hope the Daily Express 
will follow the pianoforte-playing contest with 
players, both solo and ensemble. 


exactly represents my 


sO 


one for string 
From a publicity point of view, of course, a 
solo-singing contest would be best of all. If 


anything of the kind is in prospect I suggest 
that the examiners’ marking sheet, or at all 
events a copy of his criticisms, be sent to every 
competitor. This is a tall order, I realise. But 
the extra labour and expense would be compara- 
tively small, and the educational benefit large. 
I gather that most examiners in the pianoforte- 
playing contest wrote a brief criticism on every 
though they were aware 
that the sheets would not be seen by the 
competitors. Personally, I came across many 
players of marked natural ability whose progress 
was being hindered by some defect that could 
be pointed out in a couple of sentences. Having 
paid their entrance fee, worked, and come 
(often from a considerable distance) to cx mpete, 
they ought to have the benefit of the examiner's 
criticism. 


marking-sheet, even 


Of the four grades the smallest proportion of 
good players seemed to be among the youngest. 
An astonishing number had failed to grasp the 
rhythmic scheme of Carse’s ‘ Miniature Scherzo ' 





Almost as many in the next grade made a hash 
of the rhythm in Markham Lee's ‘ Legend’: 


. Sepa Serer a 


This was distorted in a variety of ways, the 


favourite being a version in 4-4: 





But the booby-prize must go to this version: 
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This youngster stuck to 5-4 for the theme 
wherever possible, adopting the normal rhythm 
only when the accompanying parts compelled 
her to do so. I was still in a state of happy 
bewilderment when the next candidate 


| What the ‘loud’ pedal did for the series of 
'thick chromatic chords in York Bowen's 
|‘ Reverie ’ and the gruff dissonances in Ireland’s 
|Rondo may be imagined; it cannot be 
| described. 


entered—and made exactly the same mistake, | 


adding to the effect by keeping the ‘loud’ | 


pedal down throughout. 


Now it is inconceivable that all these distorters 


were self-taught, so we are faced with the fact | 


that there are pianoforte-teachers who are 
unable to see the difference between the right 
and wrong rhythm and time schemes. Any 
doubt as to the existence of such teachers was 
removed by other evidence. Thus, a whole 
batch of youngsters in a district would make 
the same mistake-—sometimes a mistake that 
seems to have occurred nowhere else. For 
example, at one Lancashire centre a succession 
of children produced a slip that I came across 
nowhere else, bar 2 of the Carse ‘ Scherzo’ (see 
Ex. 2 above) being played with the F sharpened : 





In fact, there was a deplorable lack of funda- 
mental knowledge. For many of the players 
time-values scarcely existed, and over and over 
again one was reminded of the girl who was 
declared by her proud mother to have ‘ learned 
music in no time.’ 

All this points to widespread bad teaching. 
What is the remedy? Clearly the majority of 
these mistaught children could not afford any- 
thing like the fee that would be required by a 
good teacher. The solution will probably be 
some form of class work. By a_ happy 
coincidence some material for class instruction 
comes to hand while I am writing. I propose 
to discuss it shortly. 


The misuse of the so-called ‘ loud’ pedal was 
even worse than I had anticipated. About 
fifty per cent. of the C grade players, for 
example, played the four-bar opening phrase of 
the ‘ Legend’ (Ex. 2 above) with the pedal held 
down throughout, evidently misled by the 
direction con ped., which, of course, meant no 
more than a touch on the longer notes. One 
youngster even went so far as to hold the pedal 
down without a break during Dunhill’s ‘ Dew 
Fairies ’—a piece that depends for its effect on 
a continuous light staccato. I couldn’t refrain 
from asking the young miscreant why he did 
this thing. ‘Oh,’ he said, brightly, ‘I always 
like the pedal down when J play ’—no matter 
what you fussy old folk think! When I pointed 
out that no pedal was indicated, he said (still 
brightly) that he thought the composer had 
forgotten it. 


The seniors included some whose playing 
was grotesque—no other word fits. I heard 
several performances in which the music was 
so distorted that without the aid of the copy 
I could not have identified it. (This is the 
literal truth.) Quite a lot of players disposed 
of difficult ornamental passages (especially 
those in the R.H. of the York Bowen piece) by 
the simple process of throwing the hand specu- 
latively somewhere in the part of the keyboard 
concerned, and vigorously waggling their fingers. 
There was something positively disarming about 
so frank a bluff; at times I could hardly 
believe my eyes and ears. 

Among the examinees heard by one of my 
colleagues was an ample and elderly lady who 
clenched her fist save for the third finger, which 
was left protruding. With this member she 
slowly and rigidly poked her way through the 
| advanced pieces, taking only the outer notes in 
chords! The method suggested a one-fingered 
novice at typewriting. She had _ travelled 
nearly twenty miles to perform this feat, and 
went away apparently well pleased with her 
outing. No doubt she had enjoyed some months 
of preparation, so who shall say that she had 
wasted her time ? Not I, for one. 


It was often necessary to suppress the con- 
versational tendencies of players, if only on the 
score of time. We got tired of hearing about 
the finger that had got damaged a few days 
before, or the hands that couldn’t stretch an 
octave, and so forth. But I liked the nine-year- 
old girl who (evidently primed by mamma) 
hurried to my table and in a tiny voice breath- 
lessly released the carefully-rehearsed sentence : 

Oifyoupleasel' mafraidtheywontsoundverywelll’ veonlyhadthemusic- 

threeweeks 
And I liked another (this was in a grimy 
Lancashire industrial town) who, her task over 
(and very well done, by the way), said, ‘ I’m 
going to tell the other girls to learn the piano, 
too, so that they can earn their living by 
it, and not have to go to work in the mill!’ 
With the cotton trade in its present state, the 
mills don’t offer much of a living; I didn’t 
tell the little optimist that the pianoforte offered 
still less. 

Talent sometimes showed itself in unexpected 
quarters. One of the best players I heard was 
a London boy who entered in two grades, and 
played from memory like a born musician. 
His face and manner showed arrested mental 
development, and he was barely articulate. 
He stopped on his way out and volunteered the 
information that he was going to be an engine- 
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(May I never be in 
‘Which do you like 
‘ Both,’ 


driver as well as a pianist. 
a train driven by him!) 
best,’ I asked, ‘ engines or music ?’ 
he replied, and shambled out, babbling. 


Before I leave the conversationalists I must 
refer to a young fellow (apparently Jewish, of 
the handsome type) who on entering the room 
at once took up his parable and thus addressed 
the chair: ‘I have no doubt, Sir, that by this 
time you must be heartily sick of these pieces. 
I hope, however, to be able to revive your 
interest in them.’ I raised a drooping head and 
signified my willingness to be interested. ‘ Now,’ 
he went on, warming to his work, ‘ which shall 
I play first ? Probably most competitors begin 
with the quieter and slower pieces — the 
“‘ Reverie’ or “ Primrose Mount.” J propose, 
however, to start with Ireland’s ‘‘Rondo.”’’ And 
did so. The performances over, he again took 
the floor, informing me that he was self-taught, 
and had been studying for only a year. Could 
I tell him what his chances were ? I could not, 
under the regulations. ‘ Very well, Sir; then I 
can only express a hope that we meet again in 
the next stage,’ and, with a cordial shake of the 
hand, he withdrew, rather as if he were a Depu- 
tation. Incase this meets his eye, I add for his 
encouragement that, although he was not good 
enough to pass into the area stage, he showed 
real promise. 


I don't want to give the reader an impression 
that the examinations produced little beyond 
eccentricity and incompetence. Onthecontrary, 
a good deal of very fine playing was heard— 
some of it fit for any concert platform. But 
inevitably a contest of the kind attracted a host 
of people who had no standard, and only a very 
hazy idea of what constitutes really good playing. 
Several of the best performances I heard were 
by blind players, and I recall no very bad work 
from this source—as is, perhaps, to be expected, 
seeing that practically all the players came from 
institutions where the teaching is invariably 
good, 


The best of the youngsters were fascinating. 
I have never realised until now the extent to 
which the nascitur, non fit tag applies to pianists. 
There were nine- and ten-year-old boys and 
girls who, with the first note they played, 
seemed lost to the world, reacting physically to 
the rhythm, and with facial expression responsive 
to any harmonic progression that was beautiful 
or unusual. I hope the Daily Express scheme 
of scholarships will benefit some of these kiddies, 
most of whom were clearly in humble circum- 
stances. (But I add the view that if they are 
already being well taught, the scholarship 
should not take them away from the local 
teacher who has done so well by them. In such 


cases the only fair thing is to pay the teacher | 


a good fee, and increase the pupil’s lessons for 


a given period, at the end of which he or she 
would benefit by being drafted to a recognised 
training centre.) 


Observing a twelve-year-old Lancashire girl 
working her jaws vigorously while she played, 
I asked why she did it. ‘It’s chewin’-goom,’ 
she replied ; ‘it gives me ploock!’ As several 
other young competitors at the same town also 
chewed their way through the pieces, this is 
evidently a local method of taking Dutch 
courage. I pass the useful tip on to nervous 
singers. 


The test-pieces wore surprisingly well, on the 
whole. A good performance of Swinstead’s 
delightful ‘Serenata’ always found me ready 
to enjoy it again ; the consecutive sevenths and 
luscious bits in Rowley’s ‘ Rambling Sailor,’ 
however, still don’t convince me that they are 
in place. Ireland’s ‘ Rondo,’ it was interesting 
to note, was invariably played much faster than 
the composer himself played it when broad- 
casting. Personally, I prefer the quick pace. 
Players almost without exception clearly en- 
joyed this piece—probably because its appeal is 
mainly physical. The actual musical attractive 
ness is so slight that one can visualise some 
family jars over its repeated practisings. 


On the business side, a word of praise is due 
to the Federation of British Music Industries 
for the excellence of the organization. Very 
few hitches occurred, and none were avoidable. 
Local dealers were invariably helpful. There 
seemed to be general agreement among them 
that the contest has given a much-needed fillip 
to trade. Certainly it must have benefited 
teachers, publishers, and the lucky composers 
of the test-pieces. (The average sale of the 
ten pieces was round about thirteen thousand, 
I understand.) When all is said in condemna- 
tion of newspaper stunts, it has to be admitted 
that one per year would do much for music and 
musicians in this country. 


After all, if popular newspapers must increase 
their circulation, there are many worse ways 
than this of the Daily Express. Better set 
twenty thousand folk playing the piano (even 
badly) than a million trying their luck with 
football coupons. 


PALESTRINA AND THE MAJOR SIXTH 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 

Strict counterpoint in these days is somewhat 
atadiscount. Notwithstanding the attempt made 
seventeen years ago by the musical authorities of 
the English Universities to render some of its 
rough ways a little smoother, there still appears 
to be room for a considerable difference of opinion 
as to what is really implied by this mysterious term. 
Even the above-mentioned attempt failed to meet 
universal approval; for in the list of signatures 
appended to it, that of the then Professor of Music 
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in the University of Cambridge 
by its absence. And now, after seventeen years, 
our attention is occasionally drawn to small groups 
of apologetic-looking crotchets endeavouring to 
make their way past sundry couples of very 
obstructive minims, of which crotchets we are 
told that some have a right of way, 
have no such right; and we find it impossible 
to feel much interest in the fate of any of them. 

Just as melodies and figured basses have their 
use in the teaching of harmony, so strict counter- 
point may be helpful in teaching elementary part- 
writing. And I believe that Macfarren was right 
in saying that counterpoint should come first—not, 
first altogether, but hand in hand, step 
by step. Such matters should be included in the 
first Mus. Bac. examination, if only to weed out 
the obviously incompetent candidates. But they 
should go no further. Beyond the first stage, the 
examination should be concerned with 
Grammatical exercises are not literature, 
harmonic and contrapuntal exercises are 
music. 


however, 


not 


The last sentence is a truism; but, in common 
with some other truisms, it is sometimes forgotten. 


was conspicuous 


while others | 


music. | 
and | 


I have never been able to understand the 
objection to the skip of a major sixth. It is 
forbidden by the old contrapuntists, and is not 
allowed by Cherubini. Even Bridge, who in his 
well-known primer brings more commonsense to 
bear upon the subject of counterpoint than any 
other writer with whom I am acquainted, says 
that it is perhaps better to avoid the major sixth 
until the second species. Why? If the skip ofa 
minor sixth be permitted, why should the other 
be forbidden ? If there be any good reason for 
making such a distinction, I have never heard or 
read of it. 

But a living authority, whom I prefer not to 
mention by name, much further than this 
He asserts (I quote from memory) that ‘ the 
melodic interval of the major sixth forms no part 
of the technique of Palestrina.’ And this is the 
position which I feel constrained to traverse 
of his 


goes 


So far as my knowledge compositions 
extends, Palestrina writes the skip of a sixth 
| whether major or minor, very sparingly ; and the 
former much less frequently than the latter 
Nevertheless, there are quite enough skips of a 
| major sixth to disprove the accuracy of the above- 


There never was a time when composers wrote | 
strict counterpoint, or when Balbus was building 
a wall. Take any period you like, since the first 


now call harmony—the period 
or Franco, or John of 


dawn of what we 
of Hucbald, or Pérotin, 
Fornsete, or Odington, or Dufay, or Okeghem, or 
Josquin—any one of them; you may find some- 
thing worse, perhaps, but you will never find any- 
thing like our strict counterpoint. And yet I have 


been told of a work produced at a Three Choirs | 


Festival, much less than a hundred years ago, 
which contained a movement written throughout, 


or nearly throughout, in the third species. 


I firmly believe that the immensely exaggerated 
.mportance for so long attached to the study and 
practice of strict counterpoint is very largely 
responsible for much of our present-day lawless- 
ness 
write so and so, not because it sounds badly (for 
it doesn’t), but because it transgresses a certain 
law, or because it implies a chord which isn’t 
there (and which would sound very well if it were) ; 
and not only so, but that they must write some- 
thing which sounds much worse than the wicked 
thing they have written—is it to be wondered at if 
in the end they kick over the traces altogether ? 
Is it not the inevitable swing of the pendulum ? 

Perhaps the best definition of strict counterpoint 
is that given by Rockstro: ‘ The art of writing, in 
parts, for two or more voices, without the employ- 
ment of unprepared discords.’ But it is not a 
perfect definition by any means; it 
both on the score of inclusion and exclusion. It 


When students are told that they must not | 


is defective | 


excludes passing-notes, which are admissible, and | 


inversions of 


would seem to include the second 
common chords, which are inadmissible. And it 
makes no mention of the five species. But a 


complete definition of strict counterpoint would 
fill a chapter. 

A very slight acquaintance with the music of 
the 16th century should be sufficient to convince 


us that its composers have broken every single 
and 


rule of so-called strict counterpoint again 
again. But at the present moment I am con- 


cerned only with violations of one of these rules. 


quoted statement. Here are a few examples: 
From the Agnus Dei of the Mass ‘ ‘2terna 
Christi munera,’ in the alto: 





Mass ‘ Jeata Virgine,’ 


De I 


From the Gloria of the 





in the soprano : 
Ex 
G-=-¢ { a — so 
‘ a ee ee a 
4 De i ' li 
From the Sanctus of the same Mass, in the alto 
Ex. 3 
nails — Ee ee , 
poe tee fe eas —=Af= ef . ff 
Feoe= =o By Re pe a B's 
a Glo ri-a tu a, glo -ri a t i 
From the Credo of the Mass ‘ Pape Marcelli,’ 


in the soprano: 





— = Te 
== ee 
en, A n 
From the Motet, ‘ Beatus vir,’ in the alto: 





mi - sit De us, quam re - pro - mi - sit 


From the Motet, ‘ Super flumina Babylonis,’ in 


the tenor : 
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From the Motet, ‘ Ego sum panis vivus,’ in the 
tenor : 





Ex. 7 
ge a — aS 
a = 7 oa? ES == = Tay 
mn ry ter - 
f = = a = 
SE SS SSS 
num non mo r ¢ tur 
From the very well-known madrigal, * When 
flow’ry meadows,’ in the alto: 
2 ai 
Se — 
meadows deck the year, deck the 
=. — = == 
flow -'ry mead ows 





in 


( ore,’ 


Irom the madrigal, ‘ Mori quasi il mio 
the soprano : 


Ex. 9 
ay 
#°3— 3-3 ——4 
—— <= - o = 
si il cor di trut 





Che skip of the major sixth is, of course, to be 
found in the compositions of the immediate 
predecessors of Palestrina, as well as in those of 
his contemporaries. A few examples, selected 
from many others, follow. 

From Festa’s madrigal, ‘Down in a flow’ry 


vale,’ in the tenor : 


Ex. 1 

J SS SS 

eS == = = 
Dow l 


flow-'ry val 


Ss 


nm in i all nm a sum-mer morn ing 


From Arcadeldt’s Motet, ‘Ave Maria,’ in the 


bass : 


Ex. 11. 


be ne - dic ta tu in 


From Tallis’s Motet for forty voices, in the alto 
of the seventh choir, p. 31 of Dr. Mann’s edition : 








From Byrd’s Motet, ‘ Justorum anime,’ in the 


second soprano : 


I wish that the Musical Times would offer a 
small prize for the discovery of the name of the 
man who first forbade the skip of a major sixth, 
in order that he might be properly posthumously 
pilloried—that is to say, pilloried in a Pickwickian 
sense, seeing that he has long since been pulverised. 


GOSTA NYSTROM: A NEW SWEDISH ¥Y 
COMPOSER 

By LEONID SABANEEV 

Sweden is not rich in composers, 

nation as a whole is a very musical one. 


though the 
It has 


| hitherto been untouched by modernism, and its 
| composers usually adhere to academic tendencies 


in musical thought. 

I have recently become acquainted, however 
with the works of a young Swedish musician, 
Gésta Nystrém, in which the breaking-out of a 
musical stream seems to me to be revealed 


new 
He is neither futurist, nor polytonalist, nor 
atonalist; in his musical outlook he is _pre- 


eminently sensitive and even naive. He accepts 
music clearly and simply, and with a certain 
straightforward forcefulness. Hence the astonish- 
ing freshness of his work. 

He is somewhat of an impressionist, and the 
shades of Grieg’s creations overlie Nystrém’'s com- 
positions. I think this all to the good, as 
the genius of the great Scandinavian composer 
cannot but influence favourably the normal and 
organic creative work of a musician belonging to 
a Scandinavian nation. From Grieg he gets the 


1S 


| freshness of his musical thought and his touching 


simplicity of feeling—qualities which one rarely 


has to proclaim amongst his contemporaries 
Nystrém’s work rejoiced me because of its 
immense talent and direct musical feeling 


which have not drooped nor become enfeebled by 


|entanglement in the thickets of philosophisings 


and cold calculations and constructions. 

Nystrém is above all things a melodist. His 
themes are simple, even bucolic ; in them there is 
undoubtedly something of the people, and this, of 


| course, supplies a reason for conjecturing the great 
Led a 





| fine 


| neither insolence nor preconceived design ; it 


vitality of his compositions. At times he is fond 
of harsh harmonic colouring, but in this there is 
1S 
an intuitive harshness, similar to that with which 
Moussorgsky sometimes astonished the world 
Amongst Swedish composers he stands alone 
He is the only ‘ modernist’ in his country, the 
only composer who appeals not only to Gade and 


| Mendelssohn but also to Debussy and Ravel, and 


even to the early Stravinsky. There is much in 
his work that needs to be burnt away and 
some that requires strengthening, since the com- 
poser is still quite young, but his general contours 
are drawn in a very attractive light, and that is 
why I wished to direct attention to this creator, 
who, like all true artists, is modest and retiring. 
In his ‘ Regrets ’ we find him in his intimate moods 
His ‘ Rondo capriccioso ’ for violin and pianoforte 
is a very arresting and brilliant thing, but is not 
the real Nystrém. The symphonic poem ‘ Ischa- 
vet,’ which is to be performed this season at 
Monte Carlo, under M. Steiman, shows him in the 
panoply of splendid orchestral colouring—he is a 
colourist, of the impressionistic type. 


| ‘ Ischavet,’ which has a sub-title, ‘ In Arctic Seas ’ 


is a powerfui musical landscape, influenced by 
pictures of Scandinavian nature; it has already 
been played at Stockholm. 

Nystrém was a student at the Stockholm 
Conservatory, and afterwards studied composition 
under Prof. Liberman at Copenhagen. In addition 


| to the works already mentioned he has written a 


Symphony, a symphonic poem, ‘ The Tower of 
Babel,’ two Ballets, a Quartet, and pianoforte and 
vocal pieces. 
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[he purpose of these remarks is to draw the 
attention of wider musical circles to this fine, 
powerful, and characteristic talent, which has 
every prospect of a brilliant future. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 


N.B.—Prof. Liberman’s name is given in its 
Russian spelling, which may not be that of the 
original—the Russians spell foreign names as they 
pronounce them.—S. W. P.) 


THE MILITARY MUSICIAN IN 
LITERATURE 
By J. PAINE 
Whenever it is possible, have music to march 
to. If the band is broken up, the drums and 
bugles should play together. Nothing is more 
martial in sound, and the men march a hundred 
per cent. better to it than in silence.—Field-Marshal 

Viscount Wolseley, ‘ The Soldier’s Pocket Book.’ 

The death of Thomas Hardy removed the only 
writer of a novel of any marked merit in which the 
hero was a British military musician. His story 
of ‘ The Trumpet Major ’ is not a stirring military 
romance such as one would find between the covers 
of a book by James Grant, nor has it the rollicking 
flavour of Charles Lever’s military yarns, but it is 
a fine unvarnished character study of the type of 
non-commissioned officer to be met with in a 
cavalry regiment in the days when the soldier 
selected to take charge of the trumpeters was 
regarded as a personage of no mean account. His 
prototype exists to-day in our mounted branches 
in the shape of the Sergeant Trumpeter, but old 
titles die hard in the Service, and he is as seldom 
referred to by this less dignified title as are the 
Drum Majors and Pipe Majors by the equally 
undignified names of Sergeant Drummer and 
Sergeant Piper.* 

Of novelists who have fallen to the charms of 
chubby-faced drummer boys and curly-headed 
bugler lads, several instances might be given, 
though the hero’s profession is not always revealed 
in the titles of such stories. Major E. A. Haggard’s 
‘Only a Drummer Boy’ gives one a fair idea of 
what to expect in a book thus styled, and the same 
might be said of a well-known story of the Penin- 
sular War, ‘ The Young Buglers,’ told by that 
beloved writer of our youth, G. A. Henty, who, 
as a war correspondent, served in several cam- 
paigns. The Hon. John Fortescue, the historian 
of the British Army, has had little time in which 
to create imaginary soldiers, but his story of 
‘ The Drummer’s Coat’ is as deserving of mention 
as is that priceless short study of those two young 
red-coated rogues who belonged to ‘ The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft,’ and who, in novel circum- 
stances, saved the honour of that unfortunate 
regiment. ‘ 

Taking a glance at half-a-dozen volumes devoted 
solely to military poems, the few contributions 
which catch the eye favour the martial musical 
instrument in preference to the player, since ‘ I 
Hear the Trumpet Sounding’ has its companions 
in E. H. Cummings’s ‘The Last Bugle,’ May 
Byron’s ‘The Bugle,’ Walt Whitman’s ‘ Beat ! 
Beat! Drums!’ and Adam Lindsay Gordon’s 
lengthy lay, ‘ The Roll of the Kettle-drum.’ The 

2 Since this article was written, His Majesty The King has approved 
the revival of the original titles of these appointments. 








ugly side of war is revealed in a line in the Ingoldsby 
t Legend of Salisbury Plain,’ where a battlefield is 
| recalled by some one who ‘found a raven a-picking 
a drummer-boy’s bones’! This drummer is 
described as belonging to the Forty-Third, a 
regiment of Peninsular fame, to which the 
| poet Thorburn appointed the dauntless drummer 
| who said : 

O men of the Forty-Third, 

Teach me the way to die. 

This particular poem is a fine tribute to a type 
of youthful soldier by no means rare in the ranks 
of the regular army of those days. Frank Taylor, 
whose ‘ Minden Drums’ was set to music a few 
years ago as a marching tune for the First Hamp- 
shire Regiment, has a fallen drummer of the Guards 
in mind in his verses on ‘ Audenarde,’ since one is 
told : 

Through St. James’s and the ‘ Mell,’ he will no 

more strut and swell 

To the changing of the guard. 


For a rhyme of a humorous character there is 
| R. Kelly’s ‘Thump ‘em, the Drummer,’ which 
probably has its equally ridiculous theme in many 
|other doggerels unworthy of mention. 

Though the drummer and the bugler have been 

| favoured by novelists and poets, the same cannot 
| be said of the military minstrel of higher qualifi- 
cation, the regimental bandsman, though he may 
be met in fact and not in fancy in Punch’s verses, 
‘A Tale of the Tenth Hussars,’ wherein one is 
reminded of the sad story of Valentine Baker’s 
dismissal from the Queen's service. The hero of 
the poem is Private Hayes,* a bandsman of the 
10th Hussars, who, after winning the D.C.M. in 
Egypt, asked as a simple request that Baker Pasha 
might be restored to his old regiment. Another 
military musician whose gallantry on the field of 
battle has been perpetuated in verse is Piper 
George Clarke, whose name is erroneously given as 
‘Stewart’ by W. S. Passmore in ‘ The Piper of 
Vimiera,’ one of the many stirring contributions 
included in a volume of Peninsular verses published 
in the year of Wellington’s death. William 
Sinclair's ‘ The Pipes .and The Banner,’ included 
in the same work, is a poetical allusion to the 
armoral pipe banners which, even in these matter- 
of-fact times, are still carried by the pipers of 
Scottish regiments. 

It is seldom a senior officer fills the réle of a 
musician on active service, but such circumstances 
may be cited in the rallying, during the early part 
of the late war, of a body of stragglers by Major 
Bridges, whose beating of a drum, which was 
certainly not of the regulation pattern, is the sub- 
ject of one of the ‘ Folk-Rhymes of the Great 
War,’ in which Mary Kent Rivers asks : 

What ghost of military pomp and pride 
Lurks in this drum so blithe and gay ? 
Stirring the old desire to be 
Over the hills and far away ! 

There are one or two important personages in 
|the military musical world who, at the outset of 

* Hayes is but one of a gallant company of military musicians in the 
annals of war, and one trusts the names are still familiar of the 
| Camerons’ piper at Waterloo, Kenneth Mackay; Bugler Hawthorne, 
| V.C., of Mutiny fame; Piper Findlater, V.C., of Dargai memory; and 
| Bugler Dunn and Trumpeter ‘Robin Redbreast’ in the Boer War. 
| Bugler Sutton, Trumpeter Monaghan, and Drummers Ryan and Flinn 
| also gained during the Mutiny the coveted bronze cross which 
| Deummer S le won in the New Zealand War, Drummer Magner 
| in Abyssinia, and a still serving Highland Drum Maior during the 
| late war. 
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their career, were just plain drummers, buglers, 
pipers, or bandsmen. Rifle regiments have their 
little-heard-of Bugle Majors, but these worthy 
gentlemen, like the cavalry kettle-drummers, are 
hardly ever mentioned in the literary world. The 
leader of the band on parade, the Drum Major, 
is best beloved by artists, photographers, and song- 
writers, whilst the Pipe Major of our Scottish 
regiments is the subject of a grievance in three 
post-war volumes devoted solely to pipers, since 
each of the authors puts forward the plea for the 
appointment of this Sergeant to Warrant rank. 
Last, but not least, there is the bandmaster himself, 
whose task is not as easy as it may appear to the 
average looker-on. 

Mindful of a serious omission in many works 
purporting to treat of the evolution of music, one 
is pleased to observe that William Galloway does 
not forget to devote a chapter to ‘ Music in 
the Army and the Navy’ in his ‘ Musical England,’ 
published eighteen years ago, his chief lament 
being that so few Army bandmasters are able to 
enjoy the privileges of a commission, predicting 
that this unjust state of affairs ‘ will one day be 
looked back upon with bewilderment and possibly 
shame.’ Unfortunately, these talented servants of 
the State still rank, in the Line regiments, as 
Warrant Officers, commissions being held only by 
the Musical Directors of the Guards, and other 
staff bands, but even the majority of these officers 
retire only with the rank of Lieutenant or Captain 
after many years of industrious plodding, to say 
nothing of their service in the ranks, for all our 
Army bandmasters were humble bandsmen at the 
start, a fact unknown to many civilians. The 
first two bandmasters to receive commissions were 
both sons of the great Charles Godfrey, whose 
three sons all eventually became, like their father, 
bandmasters in the Guards. Some interesting 
facts relating to this talented family were recorded 
four years ago in ‘ Memories and Music,’ by Sir 
Dan Godfrey, at one time the bandmaster of the 
Corps of Commissionaires and the son of that other 
Dan who, during the major portion of his life, 
wielded the baton in the band of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Allusion in the foregoing lines has not been 
made to any of the works dealing solely with 
military music, since the majority are of a semi- 
technical nature, and with a few notable excep- 
tions would make little appeal to the average 
reader. 


WALTER ODINGTON : 
rFHE CONSONANCE OF THE THIRD, 
AND THE COMMON CHORD 


By JEFFREY PULVER 


[he sanctioning of the third, major and minor, 
as a consonant interval and the acceptance of the 
common chord as something pleasing to the ear, 
are landmarks as important in the history of | 
harmony, as Beethoven understood that science, 
as are the Ten Commandments in the history of 
ethics. This being axiomatic, it is certainly 
astonishing that the name of Walter de Odington | 
is not honoured in this country above all others, | 
for he conferred a distinction upon England that | 
is great only as it is understood and appreciated. | 
He explained how the thirds might be made} 


|well established that 


admissible in the system of harmony then in vogue, 
and did so before the 13th century had fully run 
its course—certainly before the 14th century had 
grown very old. It seems rather late in the day 
(six and a half centuries after the event) to stress 
my opening sentence, but it remains a fact that 
Odington has not yet been accorded the unanimous 
praise of his countrymen for having engrossed 
upon the musical statute-book ordinances which, 
if he did not actually invent them, were by him 
for the first time placed on record for all the world 
tosee. The state of affairs regarding this man and 
his musical tractate is, to say the least of it, 
unnatural; for how else can such unparalleled 
national modesty be termed ? Was Shakespeare 
the last to claim for ‘this England’ that which 
is this country’s right ? Have we developed what 
has recently come to be called an ‘ inferiority 
complex’? We find the German Dr. Hugo 
Riemann (‘ Geschichte der Musiktheorie im 9-19. 
Jahrhundert,’ 1898) saying that ‘one of the 
most surprising results’ of our studies was to 
establish the fact that the honour of declaring 
“that the undoubted and generally accepted 
consonance of the major and minor third is to be 
traced to the division of the fifth (2:3) into the 
ratios 4:5 and 5:6,’ and belongs, not ‘to Ramis [as 
Bartolomeo Ramos de Pareja is abbreviated], but 
to the Oxford mathematician Walter Odington, 
who lived some two hundred years earlier.’ Almost 
at the same time we read in the English ‘ Oxford 
History of Music’ (vol. 1, Prof. H. E. Wooldridge) 
that ‘we must as yet hold it at least doubtful 
whether our country can really lay claim to any 
special share in the introduction of thirds and 
sixths among the musical concords.’ These two 
quotations illustrate the findings of the two schools 
of thought at the opening of the present century. 
Dr. Riemann had no richer material to work with 
than had Prof. Wooldridge, yet the former used 
the results of his researches in a manner that 
more recent discoveries have fully justified. 

If Odington’s own written words do not make 
good the English claim (and there is no reason for 
denying them this power), the actual practice of 
the English composers of his age does so. The 
unrestricted use of the intervals in question marks 
an enormous advance in the science of harmony, 
for while the scheme in vogue until almost the 
end of the 12th century permitted only sequences 
of fourths and fifths, with a very circumscribed 
use of the third, Odington—probably influenced 
by the usage becoming more and more common 
about him—alludes to much greater possibilities, 
and describes what is to us the common chord. 
Writing, or at least studying, in Worcestershire, 
Odington would have come more closely in contact 
with the system that looked upon the third as 
insufficiently consonant for general use. At the 
same time he alludes to the interval as if it had 
been known and employed in these islands long 
before he wrote. Whatever the source of the 
practice may have been, the fact remains pretty 
in the extreme north of 
England, as in the west, and most probably also 
in Ireland, harmonizing by thirds was common. 
Whether the acceptance of the interval was of 
Danish origin (and possibly dating from pre- 
Norman times), or, as Dr. Lederer, of Prague, 
holds, of Celtic birth, we shall have to look upon 
Odington’s cell-study as the meeting place of two 
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tendencies—as the Gothic-windowed, candle- 
lighted apartment in which an ancient usage of | 
native musicians was authoritatively grafted upon 
another of equal antiquity though of different 
provenience, 

I said that the actual practice of the English 
composers proved the English claim. An exami- 
nation of the compositions known to us to date 
from Odington’s period of activity shows his 
theories in use. That most conscientious, well- 
balanced, and advantageously-placed worker in this 
field, Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B., has analysed 
a dozen compositions of the era under consideration 
and the percentage of third sequences that 
he has discovered is astonishingly high (v. ‘ Lau- 
date’ for September, 1923, p. 146). My opinion, 
for what it may be worth, is that in certain parts 
of this country at any rate the harmonizing by 
thirds and sixths was of greater antiquity than 
were the earliest examples of these intervals in 
what we may call the ‘ art-music’ of Odington’s 
day in the middle-west counties of England. It 
may well be, as has so often been the case in the 
history of harmony, that a popular usage of fairly 
wide distribution became at last a sanctioned 
method in the established harmonic scheme. 
However untrustworthy Giraldus Cambrensis may 
be on many points, there is now no reason for 
doubting that the popular part-singing this Nor- 
man churchman alludes to was one that proceeded 
in thirds and sixths. At any rate, as I have 
already suggested, Odington does not mention 
the third in a way that would lead us to believe 
that it was new to his readers. With him it was 
merely a question of justifying its acceptance as 
a consonant interval. But remembering this 
prevalence of the third in early English harmony, 
and the added knowledge to be obtained from 
Odington’s writings, we cannot but accept without 
further debate the statements of Gulielmus 
Monachus to the effect that Gymel and Faux- 
Bourdon (that which gave place to the modified 
and much-loved Fa-burden of the Tudors) were 
essentially English practices. 

Odington was a profound scholar and an able 
mathematician ; he knew the work of the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, and ‘ Babylonian numbers’ 
held no mysteries for him. His investigations 
consequently progressed along lines that are 
perfectly familiar to us. The fifth (3:2) was a 
combination of 5:4 and 6:5 (5/4 x 6/5 = 30/20 

3/2); why, then, should not both major and 
minor thirds be consonant? But he realised, as 
Pythagoras did eighteen centuries earlier, that the 
two whole-tones making up the major third, each 
with the ratio 9: 8, could not produce exactly the 
third 5:4. But although he thus came face to 
face with the difficulty of the Pythagorean, or 
Syntonic, Comma—the bugbear that introduced 
the small but exceedingly troublesome difference 
of 81: 80 in the justice of his thirds—he was not 
more dismayed at its presence than were the good 
singers of all times or are the violinists of the 
present day. In his treatise he suggests a practical 
solution of the difficulty by—tempering : ‘ Et si in 
numeris non reperiantur consone, voces tamen 
hominum subtilitate ipsos ducunt in mixturam 
suavem,’ That the question of temperament was 
a highly important one must be seen when we} 
fully realise the behaviour of the middle voice in| 
fauxbourdon in relation to the part that was a/| 


|Monteverdes of future generations. 


| third below it on the one hand, and the one which 


was a fourth above it on the other. In the 


example given by Monachus: 
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that the lower black notes 
(the treble part) were to sound an octave higher 
and thus come a sixth above the open semibreves 
(the tenor part). The treble part at its actual 
audible pitch followed the unsung plainsong given 
in Gulielmus’s lower stave. In thus sanctioning 
processions of thirds made bearable by tempering, 
Odington, whether he knew it or no, was following 
in the spirit of Aristoxenus and his ‘ harmonists.’ 

From the third to the sixth should be no great 
stride for any mathematician or musician; yet 
Odington, though advocating its use as a pleasant 
interval, still keeps it back among the dissonances : 
‘Verumtamen per diapente cum tono proceditur 
multotiens in cantilenis istius temporis quod fit, 
ut concordia, cum acciderit, quia rara est, fiat 
suavior.’ On the question of the minor sixth he 
is silent. Possibly he did not wish to appear too 
much given to pandering to the popular taste ; 
we can hardly imagine that a mathematician of 
Odington’s standing would fail to see the futility 
of denying admission to one interval when he has 
already justified its inversion. But to compensate 
us for this disappointment we have in his work 
what is probably the first indication of the triad 
with octave-doublings as a consonant chord. 
Plainly he says: ‘ Compatientur ergo se simul, si 
eidem voci gravi comparentur, ditonus vel semi- 
ditonus, diapente, diapason, diapason cum ditono 
vel semiditono, diapason cum diapente, bis dia- 
pason ut in his numeris patet sub hac formula: 
64, 81, 96, 128, 162, 192, 256 ’—giving the chord 
CEGcege. Only the accepted consonance of 
the third could have made this possible. The 
combination of a note with its fifth and octave 
would not have surprised us much earlier, and 
after what we have read of Odington’s attitude 
towards the major third, the adding of that 
interval to form the triad need cause no wonder. 
But what should surprise us—and it is a thing 
that places Odington a very long way in advance 
of his age—is his ‘vel semiditonus’ and _ his 
‘diapason cum semiditono ’—the constitution of 
what we now call the common chord of C minor. 
Can we, in an age that looks upon the chords of 
the dominant and diminished seventh as ‘ banal ’ 
combinations, realise the effect of the minor 
common chord upon ears that knew nothing more 
complicated than long sequences of fourths and 
fifths (the quatrible and the quinible of the Middle 
Ages), and nothing more exciting than a third 
occasionally on the up-beat ? The thought may 
help to make us more patient with the gropings 
of the modernists who are to-day seeking for new 
means of expression ; who do not agree with the 
traditionalists of the present that the harmonical 
materials of Bach and Beethoven and Brahms are 
not yet effete ; who may be the Odingtons and the 
Thus does 
history teach us to be tolerant while it tells us 
that all art progresses by a developing evolution 
and not by sudden revolution. 


we have to remember 
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The treatise containing the astounding informa-' regarding the various parts, 


tion above alluded to is the only one of Odington’s 
known to us on a musical theme. It is preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
as MS. 401 (Parker's Manuscripts), and is entitled 
‘De Speculatione Musices.’ Its date must lie 


somewhere in the vicinity of 1280-1300, though | 


Riemann suggests that 1275 may even be possible, 
while the ‘ Oxford History ’ 
‘dates probably from 1300 or rather later.’ The 
error between the earliest and the latest possible 
dates can hardly exceed twenty-five years, which, 
for a medizval event, is near enough for our 
purpose. The tract falls into six books, and con- 
tains what may be accepted as the sum of all the 
musical knowledge—acoustical, harmonic, pro- 
sodial, and rhythmic—then in the possession of the 
cultured world, the legacy that the 14th century 
inherited from the 13th It was printed by 
de Coussemaker in vol. 1 (p. 182 et seq.) of his 
‘ Scriptores de Musica Medii Aevi’ (1863-76). The 
contents of the six /ibri are comprehensive. Books 
1 to 3 contain treatises on the usual physical 
elements of music, such as the knowledge that is 
to be derived from a scientific manipulation of the 
monochord, mathematical ratios for the 
intervals, and material with which we are familiar 
from the ancient Greek teachings. The fourth 


says that the treatise | 


various | 


book is far more important from the historian’s | 


point of view, for it gives one of the best accounts 
of the medieval rhythmic system extant. It 
should be noticed in this connection that he was 
very early in the field with a subdivision of the 
semibreve, which he labelled ‘ minuta.’ The fifth 
book is devoted to the rules governing the ecclesi- 
astical cantus planus, and the sixth to the various 
types of composition belonging to his period. In 
the last some very interesting and illuminating 
scraps of information may be found. Forexample, 
he goes carefully into the treatment of the Hocket 
(‘ Ochetus ’ or ‘ Truncatio’), that breaking up of 
the regular flow of a part by numerous rests—again 
an early use of a term that became more common 
in the 14th century. 


His accounts of the Conductus and the Motetus | 


are the usual ones ; but on the subject of the Rondel- 
lus he is exceptionally explicit. His recipe for a 
composition in this style is plain: Take a melody, 
as beautiful as possible, with or without text, and 
make each voice sing it in turn; let different 


melodies be invented to accompany the first one | 


in the second voice, and (if three parts be available) 
in the third voice also. The second voice was to 
be so managed that it moved in consonances but 
in contrary direction, while the third was similarly 


to proceed consonantly but was not persistently | 


to rise or fall with the other parts, but to follow 
now the one and now the other. These new 
inventions were likewise to be sung by all the parts 
in succession. The addition of new themes pre- 
vents us from looking upon the Rondellus as a 
Canon or Round in the usually accepted meanings 


of these terms—for while in the latter the voices | 


entered in succession, the Rondellus began with 
all its voices in action, each performing its own 
melody which it exchanged for the others in 
succession. The benefits that such a method of 
composition could confer upon students of the 
science that was afterwards to be called Counter- 
point need no stressing. And Odington’s early 
counterpoint was not simplified by his injunction 


‘ 


ut principaliter in 
consonantia fiant.’ 

The material from which we have to construct 
the biography of Walter Odington is exceedingly 
scanty. All we know with certainty is that he 
was a monk in the Benedictine Abbey at Evesham 
(for his treatise on alchemy, ‘ Yeocedron,’ Digby 
Manuscripts, is signed ‘ Ego frater Walterus de 
Otyntone monachus de Evesham ’), that he wrote 
a Calendar for 1301 onwards while he was there 
(Cambridge University Library), that he later 
went to Oxford, being occupied there with writing 
on astronomy in 1316 (cf. ‘ Laud.’ MSS. Misc., 674), 
and that in c. 1330 he was living in Merton College, 
for Walter de Evesham was one of those who had 
new locks fitted to their doors (‘ Merton College 
Account-Book’). ‘Fhe date of his birth is thus to 
be fixed only by deduction. We cannot place it 
earlier than 1250, for he obviously did not die 
until after 1330. His birthplace is likewise un- 
known. Even if we accept his name—de Oding- 
ton, de Oddington, or de Otyntone—as a guide, 
we are not much nearer a solution, for there are 
a number of villages of that name in England ; 
though Oxfordshire or Gloucestershire may possibly 
have the best claim. But although we may have 
poor material upon which to work, we can at 
least depend upon that little. Not so the earlier 
investigators. Their great difficulty (probably 
provided by Bale in the first instance) was the 
existence of one Walter de Einesham who was 
selected by his brethren at Canterbury to be their 
Archbishop in 1228, and the similarity of the name, 
together with the comparative proximity of the 
date with that to which ‘ De Speculatione Musices ’ 
was at first assigned, completed the confusion 
Walter de Einesham (who, in spite of his election, 
did not become Archbishop) and Walter de 
Evesham were without the slightest doubt two 
individuals who most probably flourished in 
successive generations. It was this error that 
caused so many writers to assign a far too early 
date to Odington’s important treatise. 

Walter Odington is considerable, not only 
because he pleaded for the ‘ official’ inclusion of 
the third among the consonances and mentioned 
the common chord, but also on account of the date 
at which he lived. If the Reading Rota be 
mentioned now it will be thought that some sort 
of conspiracy had been hatched among musical 
historians, not to mention the 13th century without 
dragging in, somehow or other, the round ‘ Sumer 
is icumen in.’ But it happens that the Reading 
Rota (with its large number of thirds) is a land- 
mark dividing two distinct periods, neither of 
which can produce sufficient material for a con- 
tinuous history. Gradually, however, light is 
breaking in upon the darkness that for so long 
enshrouded the two centuries lying between the 
famous round and the ‘ Agincourt Song.’ Music 
actually written and sung at the period in question 
is being discovered and made accessible to the 
student of medieval music in England. One by 
one the doubts and errors of historians are being 
removed. The researches of Dom Anselm Hughes, 
for one, among the scattered fly-leaves and parch- 
ment bindings that produced the manuscripts 
known as ‘ Worcester Add. 68,’ have completely 
overthrown the assumption of Prof. H. E. Wool- 
dridge (‘Oxford History of Music’) that before 
the first quarter of the 15th century England 
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could lay claim to no definite native school of 
composition. 


that England enjoyed the highest possible musical 
culture, compatible with the dates that bound the 
period, between the two familiar compositions 
already mentioned. 
Rota, by its very structure and contents, could not 


have been produced without a long evolutionary | 
period before it, so also could the comparatively | 


advanced works of the 14th century not have been 
thought of without a similar preparatory era. It 
is for this reason that workers like Odington become 
important in the history of English music; for 
although in many respects his teachings followed 
those of Franco of Cologne (without, perhaps, any 
direct influence being provable), he expanded the 
older doctrines and placed on record a set of rules 
which the compositions now coming to our know- 
ledge prove to have been obeyed commonly by 
the creative musicians of the time. 





Music in the Foreign Press 


DECADENCE OF ORGAN-BUILDING 


In the October Courrier Musical, Ch.-M. Widor 
writes : 

‘ Our happy-go-lucky organ-builders copy the 
methods of wind supply discovered by Cavaillé- 
Col, but it is the only method of his which they 
copy. They lack the sensitiveness that would 
enable them to appraise the delicacy of his 
timbres, and the capacity to reproduce these 
timbres. Some of them even dare to infringe 
all the rules adopted in France for over sixty 
years and confirmed by the Vienna Congress of 
1909—rules concerning the keyboards, the keys, 
the combinations, &c. all of which should 
be common to all organs. The result, naturally, 
is anarchy. Mechanism has been replaced by 
electric wires : an economy for the ‘builder, but 
a disappointment for the organist. Security is 
lacking: you have to expect accidents every 
week, if not every day. Once I caused one of 
these new-fangled consoles to be opened, and I 
was able to see how indifferently it had been 
planned, and how carelessly carried out. The 
tone of the instrument was as unsatisfactory as 
its construction. Let the decisions, the plans, 
the very spirit of the Vienna Congress be remem- 
bered. At the present time all German organists 
agree to remind organ-builders that the instru- 
ments must be made to suit those who will 
play them, and that builders cannot have it 
all their own way. We cannot and will not 
witness in cold blood the downfall of our art.’ 


ABRIDGING WAGNER’S SCORES 
In the October Melos, Roger de Campagnolle 
(who is, a foot-note tells us, a medical practitioner 
of Munich, and no specialist in music) declares 
that it is high time for the decision to bring 
Wagner’s masterpieces down to normal length : 
“It is all too true that ‘‘ Wagner gives us 
wonderful moments and terrible quarters of an 
hour.’’ In Wagner’s works the effective things 
are not the drama, but the beautiful moments 
and lyrico-musical gems, that shine out as jewels 
4 


The evidence, as it comes to the| 
surface, tends to prove more and more conclusively | 


But just as the Reading | 


amid the sand. And if the sand—the endless 
orchestra—does not crush them out of sight, it 
is because one gets gradually so tired that one 
no longer hears the orchestra as music. Wagner's 
works will long continue to be played, but not 
in their original form. It is difficult to decide 
how they should be shortened. “ Tristan ”’ 
should remain untouched; it is the most 
perfect and most genuine of Wagner's works, 
and, alas, I fear that it will be the first to 
disappear from the stage. Likewise, there can 
be no question of cuts to ‘ Parsifal’’—not on 
account of its religious character, but because 
it is the most compact of the /eitmotiv dramas, 
and the most pleasant to listen to. Remain 
“ The Mastersingers ’’ and “ The Ring.’’ These 
should be shortened, but not by “‘cuts.”’ In 
“The Mastersingers,’’ the whole verbal text 
should be preserved, but for the greater part in 
ordinary speech forms ; all the sung dialogues 
and even some of the Preludes and Interludes 
and bits whose only function is to emphasise 
melodramatically the purport of the words 
should go overboard. In this drastic procedure 
lies the one hope of ultimate salvation. ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ cannot be treated similarly, but should 
reverently be condensed so as to fill two evenings 
Only the capital scenes should be staged, and 
the remaining, explanatory parts could be recited 
off-stage—say, from the orchestral pit, at times 
with orchestral accompaniment.’ 
BARTOK 
In the September dAuftakt, Ladislaus Pollatsek 
offers a number of useful remarks on Bartdék’s 
music in general, emphasising the individuality 
and consistency of his style, his profound and 
highly original sense of the grotesque, ‘ far deeper 
than the irony of Poulenc, Medtner, Prokofiev, or 
even Stravinsky,’ and the correspondences between 
his art and folk-music. He considers the panto 
mime ‘ The Wooden Prince’ as most typical by 
virtue of its sharp definition of situations and of 
‘the formalisation of the grotesque in dancing and 
acting.’ The ‘ Wonderful Mandarin,’ he says, is 
one of his most baffling achievements on account 
of its realism and bitterness of tone. In this work 
and in the Pianoforte Concerto Barték’s affinities 
with Stravinsky are clearly shown 
In the October Justhblatter des Anbruch appears 
an excerpt of a forthcoming book on Barték’s 
musical style by Edwin von der Nill. This 
excerpt is an exposition of the view that Barték's 
harmony should be considered as embodying 
‘extended tonality,’ not atonality ; and that in all 
technical respects we have to deal, in his music, 
with evolution, not revolution. His creative 
imagination is entirely instinctive, and owes 
nothing to intellectuality 


CAN THERE BE A ‘ JEWISH’ MUSK 
In the same issue, Erwin Felber writes : 
‘Nationality in music depends partly on 


geographical, ethnographical, and cultural in- 
fluences, partly on heredity and _ spiritual 
disposition. Jewish music cannot be Jewish 
simply by being founded on more or less genuine 
old Jewish elements. Let it also be remembered 
that the Jew of France is very different, in mind 
and body, from the Jew of Russia. Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn were Germans in spirit and 
outlook, who could never have written music 
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to be spoken of as “‘ Jewish ’’ in the same way 
as we may speak of “ Italian’’ or “ French” 
music [he same applies to Mahler, whose 
conscious acknowledgment of Western culture 
greatly outweighed any unconscious memories 
of, or leanings towards, the East he may have 
had. In Russia (the bridge between East and 
West) the way might be easier for real Jewish 
music But Russian Jewish composers (Engel, 
Akhron, Krein, Milner, Gnessin, Feinberg) start 
by utilising purely European conceptions (forms) 
and materials (harmony, rhythm, &c.). Therein 
lies their fundamental error. A really Jewish 
can exist only on the Pan- 

sensitiveness, which will be consciously 
to the Pan-European musical lan- 
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Asiati 
avers 
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ERIK SATII 
[The September Bolletino Bibliografico Vusicale 
contains a complete list of Erik Satie's works 


Its length will surely surprise most readers, for 
very few of these works are known, except to a 
small number of Sati specialists 

M.-D. ¢ 


ALVOCORESSI, 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V 


Only two orchestral records have turned up 
in fact very few H.M.V. records of any kind have 
been received up to the time of writing No doubt 
a consignment will arrive just too late for these 
notes 

It is a pity the first ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite has been 
allowed to put its companion almost entirely in 
the shade. The actual difference in quality is 
very slight, and no doubt the fact of No. 1 
happening to end with ‘ In the hall of the Mountain 
King ’ was enough to turn the scale heavily. The 
second Suite has been recorded in an excellent 
performance by _ the New Light Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by -Eugéne Goossens. 

Ingrid’s Lament * and the Arab Dance are on the 
first of the pair of records ; rhe return of Peer 
Gynt’ and Solveig’s Song on the second. The 
recording is well above the average (C1571-72 

First-rate, the record of Glazounov’'s 
‘Valse de Concert,’ Op. 47, played by the San 
Francisco Orchestra under Alfred Hertz. These 
Russians make the staple Viennese Waltz seem a 
poor thing musically. (Compare the most popular 
of all—the ‘ Blue Danube ’—with this Glazounov 
example, or with Tchaikovsky’s efforts in the same 
field This ‘ Valse Concert’ is not only a 
delightful example of music for dancing even 
my heavy feet felt some stirrings and twitchings 
but also full of points of musical interest, such as 
the charming bit of canon between the strings and 
flutes, and the syncopation in the middle section. 
[he record should be very popular (D1492). 

The tone far from good in the records of 
Beethoven's ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata, played by 
Hambourg. The middle movement is the least bad 
in this respect. Why record this Sonata for 
the umpteenth time ? There are several among 
the early and middle groups that are rarely played 
by recitalists, but which are at least as good as 


too, 18 


de 


1S 


‘the over-rated, so-called ‘ Moonlight.’ Let us 
have more enterprise and less follow-my-leader 
and play-for-safety policy! A good mark may 
be given to Hambourg for filling the fourth side 
with the tuneful variations on ‘ Nel cor pit’ ; 
familiar though they are, they are less hackneyed. 
But he plays the rapid passages too quickly for 
clearness or grace, so half the good mark comes off, 
(C 1549-50). 

Choral music, like organ music, has far 
received a good deal less than justice from the 
gramophone, and some of our finest choirs (such 
as the Glasgow Orpheus and the Philharmonic) 
have on the whole been actually misrepresented 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to find the Philharmonik 
Choir sounding very much like their true selves 
in Schubert’s Mass in G. The Mass belongs to 
a type of Church music that is hardly likely to 
regain the vogue it once had. Tastes now are for 
something more austere, or at all events more 
definitely ecclesiastical in style. But Schubert 
never did anything better in the choral line than 
the best parts of this Mass. The Agnus Dei shows 
his lyricism at its purest. The soloists are a capital 
team—Elsie Suddaby, Perey Manchester, and 
Howard Fry. Kennedy Scott, of course, conducts, 
and the performance and recording are unusually 
good all round These records should take a high 
place among the Centenary material (D1478-80) 

Of the few vocal records I single out the best 
Florence Austral in ‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster ’ 
D1504) ; Chaliapin at his finest in ‘ Der Doppel 
ganger’ and a bit less convincing in ‘ Der Tod 
und das Madchen’—he makes the former a 
thrilling little operatic scena, which is no doubt 
wrong of him, but it comes off in a way that leaves 
the hearer spellbound (DB1184); John Goss in 
excellent performances of four Schubert songs 
‘Whither,’ ‘Hark! hark! the lark,’ ‘Song of 
the fisherman to the stars,’ and ‘ The hedgerose ’ 
(B2686) ; and Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown 
in a couple of ‘ spirituals ’'—‘ Hear, de Lam’s a- 
cryin’,’ and ‘ Ezekiel saw de wheel’ (B2838). 


sO 


COLUMBIA 

Interest naturally centres in Karl Atterberg’s 
Symphony No. 6, in C—the winner of the Schubert 
Centenary Prize. As several performances are 
announced to take place at about the present time 
it will receive ample discussion, and so calls for 
only brief notice here. The records leave me with 
an impression of attractiveness rather than of 
originality and of strength. Of the three move- 
ments I prefer the Finale, with its Beethovenish 
false starts of the fugal subject and its spirited 
writing. The Symphony might easily prove 
popular. Given an unusually good start by the 
blazing publicity surrounding its origin, its 
moderate length and lively, vivid style should do 
the rest. The players are the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, conducted by Beecham, and both recording 
and performance seem to be first-rate (L2160-63). 

A re-recording to be noted is that of Brahms’s 
first Symphony, played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Weingartner. Fine in the slow 
movement, almost as good in the Finale, and 
somewhat laboured in the first movement—there 
are my impressions in brief (L2145-49). 

The best orchestral recording of the batch, I 
feel, is that of the Sinfonia to Mascagni’s 
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Le Maschere,’ played by the Milan Symphony | this batch of items should be sung a cappella, and 


Orchestra, conducted by Lorenzo Molajoli. The 
music is a curious mixture of Mozart and some of 
the Italian opera composers of the last generation. 


Few hearers will see in it much of the only Mascagni | 


that is familiar to us—that of the ‘Cav.’ The play- 
ing and reproduction are so good as to make the 
Sinfonia enjoyable (9472). 

| wish we could hear the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra worthily represented both in material 
and recording. So far no record doing them 
justice has come my way. Two pieces by Gennin 

Fluttering Birds’ and ‘ Idylle Bretonne ’—are 
poor stuff on which such players are wasted ; and 
the focussing seems quite out so far as the flute 
and piccolo are concerned. Both—or their players 
—seems to have been partaking of Wells’s Food 
of the Gods when engaged in the high register 
9471). The orchestra is far better employed in 
Suppé’s ‘ Pique-Dame’ Overture. It is good to 
hear these old operatic war-horses once and again. 
They may have given a bit at the knees, but there 
is still a prance and a curvet left. Sir Dan gives 
us a capital performance (9496). 

After all the flood of Schubert records I 
inclined to think that nothing better has come 
along than two chamber-music recordings issued 
last month. The Quartet in E flat is a slight work, 
but so delightful that it is able to stand up against 
some defects in playing and recording. The 
surface in the Adagio disc is bad (but this fault 
may be peculiar to my sample), and there are some 
roughnesses in the performance. The players are 
the Musical Art Quartet (9473-75). The odd sixth 
side is given to an arrangement, by Held, of 

Hark! hark! thelark.’ The arrangement of the 
song is well enough, but the variations are only 
so-so, and the modulatory passages are badly out 
of the picture. It seems a pity to record this when 
there must surely be on the shelf some good odd 
movement from an otherwise inferior and neglected 
Quartet by Schubert 

The other chamber music is 
masterpiece, worthily presented 
the players being the London String Quartet, with 
Horace Britt as the extra violoncello. This is 
beyond any criticism save of the carping kind 
(9485-90). 

The admirable Virtuoso Quartet unbends with 
good results in Glazounov’s ‘ Orientale’ and the 
Gavotte from ‘ Mignon’ (B2784). 

A notable organ record is that of the brilliant 
French organist Edouard Commette playing in 
Lyon Cathedral a couple of familiar French 
loccatas—Boéllmann’s from the ‘Suite Gothique.’ 
and Gigout’s less-known but very effective example 
in B minor. This is one of the best organ records 
known to me, with enough echo to take off 
dryness and not enough to confuse. Commette’s 
playing is fine in its rhythmic swing and drive 
9497). 

The London Catholic Choir has been recorded 
in some simple music, mostly of the hymn-tune 
variety, though the labels promise something much 
more imposing; and the ascription ‘ Traditional’ 
is surely misapplied to such things as the tune to 
‘Faith of our fathers,’ some familiar tunes by 
Samuel Webbe, the Arcadelt ‘Ave Maria,’ and, 
above all, to Mozart’s ‘ Ave Verum.’ The singing 
generally is good, without being distinguished. 
rhe organ is used far too much ; 


an undisputed 


1? 


Queen of Heaven ! 
should not be sung 


two—the tunes to ‘ Hail ! 
and ‘ Faith of our fathers’ 


|at all (4967-70). 


| 


am} 


the Quintet in C, | 


practically all | 


i there is a Chaminade * 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra should 
confine themselves to their proper field if the best 
they can do elsewhere is the medley called 
‘ Tchaikovskiana.’ The motto theme from the 
E minor Symphony leads into the second subject 
of the slow movement of the String Quartet (with 
the tune sobbed out per saxophone), and so forth. 
It is all slick and strident—even the ‘ Sugar-plum 
Fairy ’ has been lip-sticked and cabaretised. Only 
good taste and a sense of fitness can stop this sort 
of thing: hence ‘ Tchaikovskiana ’ (9470). 

I confess to heresy concerning Kipnis. His 
singing of ‘ The Calf of Gold’ and Mephistopheles’ 
Serenade from Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ strikes me as 
being largely out-of-tune noise, and his Satanic 
laugh a sheer grotesque exaggeration (5044). 


Parcels of ‘ Metropole ’ and ‘ Piccadilly ’ records 
have also been received. These are mainly dance 
music and similar light stuff, generally good of its 
kind and low in price. For readers of this journal 
detailed discussion would be of no interest. In 
the ‘ Piccadilly’ set the instrumental recording is 
far better than the vocal. The voices have a some- 
what muffled quality in the records of Dorothy 
Bennett singing ‘ The lass with the delicate air’ 
and Sanderson’s ‘ Little Brown Owl’ (121), and 
in those of Frank Chamberlain’s performance of 
a couple of Woodforde-Finden’s ‘Indian Love 
Lyrics’ (111). The record of St. Luke’s choir and 
organ in two well-known hymns suffers from 
bad balance, the soprano making only a fitful 
appearance (103). The Viennese Symphony 
Orchestra is heard in the ‘ Liebestraume’ and 
‘Les Trésors de Columbine ’ (113), and a selection 
from the ‘Coppelia’ Ballet Music (110), But the 
effect is that of a restaurant band rather than of a 
symphony orchestra. The pick of the ‘ Metropole ’ 
lot is that of the Emory University Glee Club in 
‘Steal away’ and ‘ Little David, play on your 
harp’ (1040) Here are excellent voices, a lot of 
character, and first-rate recording. 


Plaver-Piano Wotes 


EOLIAN 

Duo-Ari.—The roll of Beethoven’s Andante in F, 
played by Wanda Landowska, is a striking instance 
of the ability of a strong personality to make 
itself felt through any means—mechanical or 
otherwise. Wanda Landowska brings out fully 
the appealing simplicity of the Andante (7135) 

Joseph Greene gives an adequate performance 
of de Falla’s attractive ‘Cubana’ (0342), and 
Air de Ballet’ (No. 4), well 
played by Robert Armbruster (7197). 

A batch of Audiographic and Biographical rolls 
has been received rather too late for adequate notice 
in this number. One, however, calls for imme- 
diate notice because of its topical character—the 
Children’s Centenary Roll of Schubert, by Percy 
Scholes. This takes the form of a lecture, 
the supposed speaker calling on ‘our friends ° 
Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Friedman, &c., to 
play illustrations. The composer's life is related 
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in simple language, and there are some admirable | 


woodcuts. It would be difficult to imagine a 
better method of interesting and instructing 
children (including those of larger growth). 
(Incidentally, it is good to see that the words of 
‘Hark! hark! the lark’ are given as Shakespeare 
wrote them, without that foolish ‘ improvement ’ 
invariably inflicted on us by singers— with 
everything that pretty bin.’ ‘ Pretty is’ has three 
things in its favour: it is English, correct, and 
infinitely preferable on poetic grounds. ‘ Pretty 


bin’ is neither, and every time a singer uses it, 
something other than a bouquet ought to be 
fhrown at once.) This truly excellent and 


enjoyable roll should be noted and used before 
the Schubert year is gone 

Hand-played.—The only fully satisfactory me- 
dium for Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue is 
the organ. Even with such a transcription as 
Tausig’s, and an executant of Ignaz Friedman’s 
virtuosity, it is impossible to obtain anything like 
the effect intended. Organists, it goes without 
saying, are inclined to sniff at such transcriptions, 
but they can hardly expect to keep this fine, 
stirring stuff to themselves, and they must not 
grudge the pianist an occasional poaching, 
especially when the results are as good as these. It 
is a capital roll in every way. The player-pianist 
who would enjoy it to the full should, after trying 
it on his pianoforte, take the first opportunity of 
hearing it on the organ; then, returning to the 
roll, he should use his imagination (A1107e). 

There are two Schubert rolls—the Impromptu 
in B flat, delightfully played by Cortot (A1109e) ; 
and Liszt’s arrangement of the ‘ Serenade,’ in 
which Lionel Levinson-Sinclair over-emphasises 
the sentimental side (A1105d) 

The one Metrostyle roll of interest is Daquin’s 
‘Cuckoo.’ This is well cut, but could bear a much 
quicker pace than is marked (T30400b). 

Song Rolls.—Outstanding is Elgar’s ‘ Pipes of 
Pan,’ played by Charles Blackmore (26915). The 
accompaniment is a very full one, and makes it 
a little difficult to follow the melody at times. It 
is really worth taking extra trouble over, however ; 
the best plan is to study roll and music side by 


side. 
BLUTHNER 


Animatic.—There is a very fine batch of Chopin 
rolls. They are all so good that it is difficult to 
particularise. Perhaps the most attractive is the 
Study in F, Op. 25, No. 3, played by Arthur 
Schnabel (55770). Here are the others: Ballade 
in G. Op. 23, played by Raoul Pugno (55756) ; 
Study, Op. 10, No. 5, played by Paula Hegner 
(56328) ; Study, Op. 25, No. 9, played by Francis 
Plante (55772); and Valse in E (posthumous), 
played by Wijsmann (56381). 

Paul Aron gives us four of Debussy’s Preludes, 
‘La fille aux cheveux de lin’ and ‘ Les collines 
d’Anacapri’ on 59845, and ‘ Ondine’ and ‘ Sere- 
nade interrompue’ on 59846. There is 
‘ Bruyéres’’ (59731)—less attractive at first than 
the other Preludes. It is played with sympathy 
and understanding by Franz Wagner. 

Oswin Keller gives us the not very interesting 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 18 of Liszt (55068). 

A Schubert Sonata, Op. 164, proves rather 
boring, owing to the chief Schubertian failing— 


also 


| fact 


over-repetition. The performance, Otto 
Weinreich, is above reproach (54875-76). 
Excellent playing is that of Scharwenka’s in 
Schumann’s ‘Warum?’ -(57333) and ‘In der 
Nacht ’ (57335) D. G. 


by 


— ‘Occasional Hotes 


The London Symphony Orchestra’s concert c1 
November 12 (when Karl Atterberg’s Schubert 
Centenary Prize Symphony had its first London 
performance) and the three concerts of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra are given no notice in 
this issue, because no press tickets were received 
We make this explanation lest readers should 
think the omission was due to oversight, and also 
because the question of the concert-agent’s 
functions are just now being raised in several 
quarters. The Times of November 10 contained 
an article which discussed the matter so frankly 
and sensibly that (by kind permission of the 
Editor of The Times) we propose to quote from 
it liberally. The article was inspired by the 
that The Times (of all papers!) had not 
received tickets for two of the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts, and its critic could not, therefore, make 
a proper estimate of the orchestra’s work: 

“In case [said The Times} Herr Furtwangler 
and his magnificent orchestra should return 
home with the feeling that, while the London 
public was enthusiastic, the London press showed 
little discriminating interest in its comment, 
they must be assured that the fault does not lie 


with the press, but with their own London 
agents.’ 
The writer then went on to point out that 


London concert agents look on the critical columns 
of the press as a means of obtaining valuable (and 
free) advance publicity for their clients. This 
publicity having ensured a full hall, the press is 
then cold-shouldered, and tickets are grudgingly 
doled out, or not sent at all. The Times writer 
added that ‘in countries with a higher level of 
musical intelligence, notably in Germany,’ this 
method does not prevail : 

‘ The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is accus- 
tomed to having its performances seriously 
discussed, not with the object of “‘ puffing '’ them 
before a public which might otherwise remain 
indifferent, but because members of the general 
public are so keenly interested already that they 
will want to know how this and that feature of 
the interpretation strikes the minds of others, 
especially of those whose experiences in listening 
are wider than theirown. The artists themselves 
may or may not benefit by such criticism, though 
probably Herr Furtwangler would freely admit 
that the constant attention of the Berlin Press 
to the performances of the orchestra which he 
now directs has played a part in creating its 
sensitive style. 

‘Whether this concert or that is noticed or 
not in the press is a matter of no consequence 
whatsoever. Whether an individual critic writes 
“ favourably ’’ or otherwise is a matter of quite 
minor interest. What is of importance is that 
distinctions should be drawn, that those whose 
business it is to draw them should have the 
fullest evidence before them and should compete, 
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not in forcing their way uninvited into concert | 
halls in order that their several papers may be | 

represented,’’ but in the exercise of discern- 
ment about the music offered to them and to| 
the public. Where an art flourishes, untram- 
melled criticism adds its stimulus to the growth 
of the art, and the failure to understand the 
uses of criticism is one of the penalties we pay 
in this country for leaving the provision of music 
to the enterprise of the commercial concert 
agent.’ 


[his is plain speaking, and says some things 
that have long needed saying. The Musical Times 
has more than once lifted up its voice on this 
matter of press tickets. In regard to the particular 
concerts mentioned above, our telephonic inquiry 
as to tickets was met with the tartly-delivered 
information that the agent didn’t send tickets to 
weekly and monthly journals. We have not 
observed any reluctance on the part of this or any | 
other agent to send us paragraphs for use as 
advance puffs. (As a matter of fact, by the 
way, this particular agent does send us tickets for 
the bulk of recitals and concerts given under 
his direction.) As we have pointed out in a 
previous discussion of this topic, the Musical 
Times exercises functions very different from, but 
no less useful than, those of the daily press. The 
newspaper is read and cast aside; the Musical 
Times is usually retained, often in bound volumes. 
Its value as a record may be seen by a glance at 

Grove,’ from the earliest edition to the latest. 
\s an authoritative source of information con- 
cerning first performances and appearances, and 
other matters of concert and general history, it is 
the most quoted of all musical journals. (We do 
not flaunt the fact; we mention it with modest 
pride as a part of our argument.) A concert agent 
who refuses to send tickets to the Musical Times 
because it happens to be a mere monthly journal 
does no immediate harm to his own business ; | 
certainly he does not injure the Musical Times, 
which has always in hand enough matter to fill 
its pages many times over; but he is dealing | 
unfairly by his clients in hindering their activities | 
from being recorded in an organ that is widely 
read by musicians both at home and abroad, and 
whose bound volumes have for over half-a-century 
established themselves as authoritative works of | 
reference. 


The article in The Times was entitled ‘ Un- 
musical Agency,’ and the fullest justification for 
this uncomplimentary caption was given, as will 
be seen from the following quotations : 

‘It is not only in regard to this one detail | 
that the thing is liable to be mismanaged. 

Where the concert agent controls the artist his 

influence is constantly exerted against the} 

taking of any artistic risk. The smallest | 
deviation from the wonted path makes him | 
nervous lest there should be an empty seat or 
two. Herr Furtwangler originally planned to} 
give one of Bruckner’s Symphonies (No. 4, in 

E flat, called ‘‘ Romantic ’’) in the course of 

these concerts. When asked why it was with- 

drawn after it had been first advertised, he said 
that he had been “ dissuaded ’’ from giving it. 

Now Bruckner is a symphonist whom English 

audiences have never appreciated. 





‘ It is open to any one to say that he did not 
much care for this Symphony when he heard it 
six years ago, but that is hardly a reason for 
saying that it should never be played again. 
The recent programmes of the Berlin Orchestra 
in London have been entirely devoid of any 
music which the average well-educated person 
does not know by heart. That, however, is not 
the fault of the Berlin musicians, but once more, 
apparently, of their London agents. Herr 
Furtwangler wished to offer to London musicians 
an opportunity to revise an unfavourable opinion 
of Bruckner based on imperfect knowledge. It 
was an ideal opportunity. He brought an 
orchestra which presumably knows its Bruckner 
as well as it knows its Brahms. He said in 
effect to his English audience: We think this 
is fine music, and we think you only do not like 
it either because you do not know it, or 
because you have only heard it given by 
orchestras who were half familiar with its style. 
Let us show you what we find in it. 

‘ There is not the least doubt that an audience 
eager to hear whatever the Berlin Orchestra 
chose to offer would have accepted the invitation 
with alacrity, and the keener minds would have 
willingly foregone one of the well-known sym- 
phonies which were played in order to enlarge 
their experience and possibly their artistic 
sympathies. Quite apart from the particular 
case of Bruckner, it ought to be impossible for 
such a representative institution as the Berlin 
Orchestra to visit a foreign country and bring 
with it nothing new beyond the refinements of 
its own performance. 

‘We want to know what Germany to-day is 
doing with music. We know better than to 
believe that it is entirely wrapped up in giving 
polished performances of the masterpieces of 
the last century plus the early tone-poems of 
Richard Strauss. Are English audiences 
to conclude that modern Germany produces no 
music worth carrying abroad? We rather 
conclude that a concert agent may be a good 
servant but is certainly a bad master.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
concert-givers and performers generally should 
make it clear that the agent is their employé, and 
that their interests in the long run will often be 
best served by methods in which art takes pre- 
cedence of commission. If the agent involved in 
this discussion—Mr. Lionel Powell—reads_ the 
above he may retort that he knows his own business* 
better than we do. That is not the point. The 
question is, does he know his client's ? 

The gramophone is now so much taken for 
granted as a musical medium that the rapidity of 
its development is sometimes overlooked. We 
recently came across the following, in the ‘ Occa- 
sional Notes’ of our issue for November, 1887, 
and found it so interesting that we reprint it: 


‘ That modern miracle worker, Mr. Edison, is 
“ at it again.’’ Having got the electric light out 
of hand, his restless inventiveness has taken up 
once more with what most of us had come to 
regard as a discarded toy—the phonograph. A 
few years ago we were all talking about the 
phonograph. They had one, of course, at the 
Crystal Palace, and there eminent singers, and 
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others, were wont to warble into it, afterwards 
grinding from the interior sounds supposed to 
be a reproduction of their most sweet voices. 
The instrument became a nine-days’ wonder, 
and then was practically forgotten. But it 
remained present in the mind of the inventor, 
who now claims to have made it a thing of 
commercial value. ‘‘ A merchant who wishes 
to send a letter has only to set the machine in 
motion, and talk in his natural voice at his 
usual rate of speed into the receiver. When he 
has finished a sheet, or phonogram, as I call it, 
it is ready to be put into a little box made on 
purpose for the mails. The receiver of the 
phonogram will put it into his apparatus, and 
the message will be given out more clearly than 
the best telephone message ever sent.’’ This 
reads like an extract from the modern romance 
of the ‘“‘Coming Race’’ school, but what of 
developments that may arise? Will singers 
and instrumentalists sing and play into the 

receiver,’’ and scatter examples of their skill 
all over the globe to order Will Rubinstein or 
little Hofmann make a tour of the world by 
phonogram, sitting quietly at home preparing 


new specimens, while agents travel about 
displaying them ? Shall we have shops for the 
sale of Albani, Patey, Lloyd, and Santley 
phonograms ? May we hope—but a truce to 


questions which the reader can ask himself in 

any number. Lucky artists of the future, if 

the phonogram becomes fashionable ! ’ 

All this has come to pass, and more. The 
wonders forecast by this writer of over forty years 
ago are nothing to those of the radio. Yet he 
probably thought himself very daring and imagina- 
tive in suggesting that ‘little Hofmann ’ and others 
might some day ‘sing and play into the receiver and 
scatter examples of their skill all over the globe.’ 
Similarly this present writer might try his hand at 
visualising some of the possibilities opened up by 
the latest marvels of television and the phonofilm. 
But he won't. 
the faculties of imagination and wonder are in 
danger of being put out of action 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the house of 
Bechstein is both a source of pride to the firm 
and a matter of interest to a host of pianists. The 
story of the origin and growth of Bechstein’s is 
one that would have delighted the author of 
‘Self-help ’—-for the first of the famous pianofortes 
was produced by an obscure young man, aided by 
a staff of one assistant, with home-made tools, in 
premises consisting of two small rooms. 

Having built an upright, young Carl Bechstein 
essayed a grand. This had the good luck to come 
under the notice of Hans von Biilow, at that time 
a pupil of Liszt. The pupil told the master of 
his ‘find’; Liszt came, played, was conquered, 
and from thenceforward was the patron and friend 
of the maker. Other intimate friends were 
Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, and Rubinstein. 
Wagner tried the sketches for ‘ Parsifal’ on a 
Bechstein which is still preserved at Villa Wahn- 
fried. This instrument (supplied to Wagner in 
1875) was used at a recent Bayreuth Festival, and 
critics who admired its tone were astonished to 
learn of its age. 

The two-room factory of the first Carl Bechstein 
is now the honoured core of a vast establishment 


Miracles are so ¢ heap to-day that | 


consisting of five miles of workshops and a timber- 
yard of over six acres, wherein is stacked for 
seasoning enough wood to make twenty-fiv: 
thousand pianofortes. This staggering growth on 
the material side, however, is of interest mainly 
to business men. Musicians care only for the fact 
that as a guarantee of artistic excellence the name 
of Bechstein to-day stands at least as high as 
ever it did. 

The Musical Times desires to add its congratu- 
lations to those now being received by Messrs 
Bechstein 

The Bach Cantata Club has arranged for 
December 4, at 8.15, an event of unusual interest 
the performance of the B minor Mass at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by a chorus of thirty 
and a small orchestra—forces approximating to 
those of Bach’s day. The soloists will be Caroline 
Hatchard, Margaret Balfour, John Adams, and 
Arthur Cranmer. Mr. Kennedy Scott will conduct 
Tickets (5s. 9d.) may be had of the Club Secretary 
at Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 


We have received several letters from 
a well-known Cathedral organist — condemning 
strongly the tune sung at the Armistice services 
to the hymn ‘ O valiant hearts.’ We are reluctant 
to strike any contentious note in connection with 
the Armistice Day celebrations, so we refrain from 
publishing the very outspoken letters. But the 
question should be faced, we think, so we are 
bound to say that the tune customarily sung is 
weak and bad. (To avoid the risk of confusion 
we add that the tune referred to is by the Rev. C 
Harris, D.D.) As the metre of the hymn 
10.10.10.10—is not uncommon, good familiar tunes 
for it may easily be found. We therefore suggest 
to clergy and organists that they should select 
a worthy alternative tune in good time for next 
year’s celebrations. It is typical of the casual 
English way of managing such things that no 
authoritative body or person seems to have seen 
the necessity of choosing a tune fit for use on a 
great national occasion, or (better still) of asking 


one 


}an outstanding English composer to write one 


The many friends and ex-pupils of the late Sir 
Herbert Brewer, and musicians generally, will be 
glad to hear that a fund is being raised for the 
provision of a window in his memory to be erected 
in the Musicians’ Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Any surplus will be devoted to some charitable 
object connected with music, Donations should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr, A. A. G. Jones, 
Eldon Chambers, Berkeley Street, Gloucester. 


The committee of the Mendelssohn Scholarships 
Foundation, which for many years has been handi- 
capped for want of funds, is now able, as the 
result of recent benefactions, to offer a scholarship 
for composition at the rate of £200 a year, open to 
musical students of either sex under the age of thirty. 

Though the regulations provide that the 
education of the scholars shall be carried on ‘in 
this country or abroad,’ the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship was always regarded prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1914 as a travelling scholarship, and the 
scholars were sent abroad to the chief musical 
centres of Europe armed with letters of introduc- 
tion to leading musicians. 
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This practice has recently been revived, and the 
present scholar, Mr. Godfrey Sampson, returned 
only in August last from a tour during which he 
visited Paris, Brussels, Munich, Rome, Florence, 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Dresden. 

The first Mendelssohn Scholar, elected in July, 
1856, was a lad of fourteen named Arthur Seymou! 


Sullivan. Among his successors have been 
Frederick Corder, Maud Valerie White, Eugene 
d’Albert, and in more recent times Dr. George 


Dyson. The present committee includes Sir Hugh 
Allen, Mr. Arnold Bax, Sir Frederic Cowen 
Sir Edward German, Dr 
Mackenzie, Sir Landon Ronald, and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. 

Che hon. secretary is Mr. J] 
Old Rectory, Ashtead, Surrey 


From Musical America 
GUESS WHO THIS IS 


‘From the N.Y. Evening World, October 10. 


‘“ Flecked with sleet and bent was that once 


dark and upflung head. The proudly noble face 
had broken into a mask of sad and unearthly 
sweetness. The shoulders stooped wearily 
almost eclipsed was the light of joyous strength 
which formerly shone from his presence a 
The cavalryman of old was transfigured into a 
saint. Never before was the mouth of his art 
touched with so hallowed a flame of gentleness, 
resignation, and piety. No discourse of 
Francis d’ Assisi was more lowly and wistful.’ 

“ Fritz Kreisler gave 
He played well.”’’ 


‘Our own translation : 
a recital the other night. 


Simple terms no longer satisfy some folk. We 
have just read a substantial paragraph concerning 
a prima donna and her teacher. But is the latter 
described as a mere teacher of singing ? He is not 
He is a ‘ vocal adviser’ and ‘ vocal diagnostician.’ 


Hew Music 

[WO PIANOFORTES 

Pianoforte duettists have been grateful to Bax 
for ‘ Moy Mell,’ and will look with interest at his 
two new works in this genre— The devil that 
tempted St. Anthony’ and ‘ The poisoned foun- 
tain’ (published by Murdoch) 
here to occupy players, both technically and from 
the point of view of interpretation, and there is 
reward at the end of it all, for the pieces have real 
imaginative power and a sure knowledge of 
pianoforte effect. The first is a study on the 
growth and tyranny of an idea. The little four- 
note figure that dominates the work is heard at 
first softly and insinuatingly, then little by little 
it becomes more and more insistent and pestering. 
Musically the work is very powerful; and a con- 
sideration of its rise and fall, the attacks and 
momentary withdrawals of the temptation, will 
show it to be also true. Scriabin did the same sort 
of thing in ‘ Vers la flamme,’ but Bax’s essay is 
in some ways more vivid. 

There is strong suggestive power, again, in ‘ The 
poisoned fountain.’ The sinister etfect of the deep 
opening second-pianoforte chords, the deceptive 
clearness of the cantabile melody, and the sub- 
sequent expansion of these ideas—all contribute to 


McEwen, Sir Alexander 


F. R. Stainer, The 


There is plenty | 
| Whether she quite matches the great effect of the 


an unmistakable and striking effect. Some pas- 
sages sound rather facile and may not wear well, 
but the work hangs together and never hesitates 
It is difficult for both players: those whose 
ensemble is shaky may welcome it in spite of that, 
as the first pianoforte plays for a good deal of the 
time ‘quite independently of the beat in the 
second piano part.’ T.A 


SONGS 
Even reviewers have their feelings. They aré 
often supposed to be acid, disappointed, insensitive 


and venomous ‘licensed tasters (as Thomas 
Hardy calls them), seeking whom they may 
belittle ; but even reviewers get depressed. When 


two or three batches of music have brought them 
little to admire and nothing to like they begin to 
feel unhappy Am I getting blasé,’ they ask 
themselves. ‘ Why do I get no pleasure from all 
this well-meant effort ? Why am I blind to what 
publishers’ readers can see ? [he answer is, ot 
course, that it is stupid to expect more than a very 
little that is good. Many writers of one beautiful 
poem wrote nothing else in a lifetime but the dull 
and uninspired: hundreds of bad symphonies (and 
good ones) had ta be written to make ready for 
Beethoven and ‘rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of delight.’ 

Then suddenly one opens a new parcel and finds 
some work that dispels the gloom It is good 
to know that where there is the spark one is still 
able to recognise it. I have been grateful to Miss 
Elizabeth Poston before, and I am grateful again 
And her touch which was always firm and sensitive 


seems now, at its best, even surer. There is a real 


vein of poetry in this music; one feels it in 
all the songs that have just been issued by 
Winthrop Rogers; sometimes it speaks more 


clearly than at other times, but it is always there. 
In one or two cases the composer’s texture is a 
little too rich for her melody line, as in ‘ Be still 
my sweet sweeting,’ which is over-full in sound 
A good melody is surely ‘ like a rich stone, best 
plain set,’ and it is the simple adequacy of the 
accompaniment of ‘ Ardan Mor’ that makes this 


such a beautiful song. ‘Call for the robin red- 
breast,’ on the other hand, with Webster's fine 
and sinister words, seems to want an elaborate 


and richly-worked accompaniment, and here Miss 
Poston strikes just the right note to begin with. 


last verse is more doubtful, but it is a good song. 

In youth is pleasure’ well treats one aspect of 
the words, but the less obvious and 
equally essential other aspect ‘ Whimsically,’ 
certainly ; but what about ‘ and when | waked it 
was not so’? There is a possibility here that the 
composer has not wished to tackle, and some will 
feel that the lost opportunity detracts from the 
song. One pays these songs the compliment of 
consideration as finished works; that is to say, 
they begin where most song-writers leave off. 
There are points of view, and preferences of 
personal taste, but all the works have distinction 
of style and outlook. 

From the same publishers are six settings of 
poems from the Chinese, by Katharine Parker. 
Here there is not so much distinction of handling or 
insight, and the music is much more ordinary. But 
it has its picturesque touches, and the composer 


musses 
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writes in a business-like way, never descending 
to the frankly commonplace, and always presenting 
her neat little ideas in a lucid and compact way. 
Most attractive, probably, is ‘I wait my Lord,’ 
with its unusual three-line structure. 

Augeners send four jolly little works of Arne’s, 
reprinted under Adam Carse’s editorship from 

The Masque of Alfred.’ Arne inherited some of 
Purcell’s melodic gift, and had something very 
definite of his own toadd. There is real expressive 
power in ‘Come, calm content,’ with its steady 
and competent handling of the modulations on 
pp. 3 and 4. And the broad tune of ‘ The Shep- 
herd ’ is a typically English thing in spite of the 
slightly Handelian turns in the vocal line. ‘ Though 
storms awhile’ is reminiscent of ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ but in the middle section looks far ahead 
almost to the later Haydn manner. 
a somewhat naive work in the ‘ Rule, Britannia’ 
style of sentiment, is saved by its vigorous and 
musicianly phrasing. Altogether a very good 
reprint, warmly to be recommended to _ those 
responsible for competition music. The compass 
in each case is mezzo-soprano. 

Mabel Browning Fairlie’s ‘ Arise, shine, for thy 
Light is come,’ is better than most sacred songs. 


“ See, Liberty,’ | 


| characteristic 


One of the chief qualifications for the writer of | 


sacred songs seems tc be a lack of sense of humour ; 
it is impossible to feel thrilled by this very tame 
handling of the passage about ‘ the great light.’ 
It’s all been done 
genius, and from his vision the words cannot now be 


separated. B. Burrows writes a steady, compe- 


tent, but uninspired setting of Synge’s ‘ The Oaks of | 


Glencree.’ He is seen to better advantage in a 
far more imaginative treatment of ‘ I am Raftery.’ 
Augeners publish all three songs. 


The Oxford University Press sends a very sen- | 


sitive setting by Ralph Greaves of Belloc’s ‘ Lady, 
when your lovely head.’ It is a beautiful poem, 
with an almost magical ending : 


Sleep your fill :—-But when you wake, 
Dawn shall over Lethe break,’ 


and the composer does not lose the sense of 
tenderness and fragility. The song is very fresh ; 
the music moves‘ by a kind of felicity (as a musician 
that maketh an excellent air in music), and not by 
rule.’ Dennis Arundell’s ‘ Leave me, O Love,’ 


does not seem to me successful. 


harmonic basis of the song sounds too self-conscious 


and _ theoretic. 


once for all, by a towering | 


| ‘ Charlie 


| 


A simple and unassuming light song is ‘ There 
are fairies in the garden,’ by Netta Forbes-Smith 
(Cramer) ; and settings of ‘ Music, when soft voices 
die,’ ‘ The Rosebud,’ and ‘ Ode on Solitude,’ by 
Ivy Frances Klein, come from Murdoch. The 
last song, with its pastoral feeling and moving 
rhythm, is probably the best. The same publishers 
issue G. T. Francis’s ‘Garden of Paradise,’ a 
thoroughly commonplace affair, in both words and 
music. Three unaffected and sincere songs, very 
obviously written by amateurs, are T. J. Clark’s 
‘Love of friends ’ and ‘ The king of love ’ (Goodwin 
& Tabb), and Florence Miller’s ‘ Magic Memory’ 
(Arthur Guthrie). Schirmers send Sidney Homer’s 
‘powerfully written’ three songs from Masefield’s 
‘The Widow in the Bye Street.’ It is effective 
music. The two authors are both crudely emotional, 
and each seems to emphasise the worst features of 
the other’s work. aro 


VIOLIN 
Five Easy Duets by Paul Zilcher (Augener) are 
of the work done by pedagogues 
with a taste for composition. They are not only 
easy but very easy, and their object is obviously 
to make young violinists familiar with the elements 
of ensemble playing. This purpose they fulfil, and 
students should find enjoyment as well as profit 
in the performance. Henry Farmer’s second book 


of ‘Celebrated Violin Solos’ (Joseph Williams) 
consists of arrangements of a type no longer 
fashionable—the type of Bériot’s ‘ Airs with 


Variations.’ Some of the themes, however, such 
as ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ ‘ Ye Banks and Braes,’ and 
is my darling,’ must outlast fashions ; 
and after a gathering where not necessarily the 
celebrated are celebrating, these tunes; (and the 
variations) may be welcome. ‘ An ‘Ebb-Tide 
Réverie,’ by Donald Ford (Murdoch), is not bad 


music of its kind; it suffers, however, from 
imperfect realisation of the resources of the 
violin. The range is that of the human voice, 


not of the instrument; and this means that the 


| most effective strings of the violin, G and E, are 


| not given a chance. 


The vocal line | 
is flowing, and well-matched to the words, but the | 
|reach of the beginner. 
Here, the opposite of Ralph the last bar, which sends the violinist to the high 


It is, in fact, possible to play 
the whole piece without touching them, and 
without going higher than the third position. 
The only possible explanation of this shortcoming 
would be a desire to keep the violin part within 
But this is negatived by 


Greaves’s work, one can follow the unconvincing | harmonic G on the G string. 


logic of a clever mind, and it has a chill, forbidding 
effect. 
Press a good edition of Linley’s charming ‘ Orpheus 
with his lute.’ But there is one serious blemish. 


Dennis Arundell also issues through this | 
| admirable 


The editor perpetuates that old error of a comma | 


after ‘in sweet music is such art.’. This is how 


| because 


the worst singers sing it, but the sense of the words | 
forbids it: editors of the poem have long ago} 


corrected it, and composers (as Vaughan Williams 
in his late setting) have set it rightly. One 
expects better than that of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge when they unite to re-issue 


Messrs. G. Schirmer, of New York, have added 
a volume on ‘ The Art of Expression’ to their 
‘Scholastic Series.’ The purpose of 
this work is wholly praiseworthy, but the labours 
of the author, A. H. Weisberg, become nugatory 
of the curious ideas he appears to 
entertain on the subject of interpretation. For 
instance, he asserts that if the second subject of 
a movement in sonata form contrasts with a first 


|cantabile subject, it should be played ‘ somewhat 


|‘ somewhat faster than the basic tempo.’ 


with all the éclat of this edition some well-known | 


song. ‘Shew's the way to Wallington’ (also 
Oxford University Press) is an arrangement by 
Dr. Whittaker of a Northumbrian and very racy 
folk-song. 


| nature) or slower (in elegiac movements). 


‘Passage work’ also must be played 
The 
development section may be played somewhat 
faster, ‘ especially when the themes are worked 
out’ and the final passages and codas are played, 


he asserts, either faster (if the music is of a brilliant 
There 


faster.’ 
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is something to be said for all this tug-of-war with 
tempi, but the composer alone can dictate the 
tempi; individual cases invariably demand 
individual attention, and without this caveat Mr. 
Weisberg’s ruling can only be a fruitful source of 
error. Can anything be more misleading than 
this: ‘ Long, sustained notes in the course of a 
phrase are usually played crescendo, but final long 
notes are played diminuendo’ ? What is the use 
of the advice: ‘ Wide skips should be played 
distinctly ’ ? 


ORCHESTRA 


Frank Bridge’s ‘ There is a willow grows aslant 
a brook’ (Augener) is perhaps a short work for 
so long a title, but admirable in conception and 
workmanship. The subdivision of the parts well 
deserves the student’s careful consideration ; they 
are balanced to a nicety, and the effect should be 
very striking. A likely acceptable piece of music 
is Giovanni Grazioli’s ‘ Minuetto,’ arranged for 
strings with optional flute, bassoon, and timpani 
by Michele Esposito (Oxford University Press). 
The Minuet is a charming composition and the 
arrangement of the ‘optional’ score, an able 
piece of work, though not wholly free from 
perhaps inevitable blemishes. In the sixth bar, 
for instance, the melody is suddenly doubled at a 
distance of two octaves, so that it stands above 
the harmony, and, in the lowest octave, also 
between the harmony and the bass. 


‘CELLO 

The Oxford University Press has laid us under 
a debt of gratitude with its publication of Peter 
Hellendaal’s ‘ Solo for the violoncello’ in a new 
arrangement by Willem Pijper. The very skilful 
treatment of the editor has given Hellendaal’s 
music an interest which is but too often 
lacking, especially in the arrangements of old 
‘cello music. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Valse 
Humoresque ’ and ‘ Andante Espressivo ’(Augener) 
do not need commendation other than the name of 
their composer, which stands for clarity of thought 
and sound technique. They should prove very 
useful for competition purposes. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Eric H. Thiman’s ‘ Folk-Song Suite’ (Augener) 
hardly attains the distinction of style one expects 
in the string quartet—the most aristocratic form 
of music. On the other hand a string orchestra 
would find these simple, flowing numbers pleasing 
and effective. Serge Tanéiév’s Trio in D major 
(E. W. Organ) has now been published by the 
‘ Elite ’ Edition, which has secured the rights after 
paying a substantial sum to the State Music 
Department of Soviet Russia. The new edition 
is wholly commendable ; the pianoforte part has 
been fingered and edited by G. Groschwitz, the 
violin by Henri Marteau, and the ’cello by A. 
Kinkulkin. These gentlemen are experts, and so 
conscientious that not a passage—no matter how 
easy or obvious—has escaped their attentions. 

F. B. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Some new numbers of the Church Music Review 
come from the H. W. Gray Company (Novello). 
Leo Sowerby’s setting in B flat of ‘ Benedictus es 
Domine ’ is an effective work, broad and dignified 
in style, and not difficult. It is for the usual four 
voices, all of which occasionally divide, and the 
excellent organ-part is fully set out on three staves. 
Hugh A. Mackinnon has provided a setting of 
‘ This endness night I saw a sight,’ which admir- 
ably fits these old words. The carol is for s.A.T.B. 
unaccompanied, and though not difficult, needs a 
good choir. Philip Gordon has adapted music by 
J. S. Bach for his setting of ‘ Benediction’ (‘ The 
Lord bless thee and keep thee’). It is for S.A.T.B. 
unaccompanied, and is quite simple and straight- 
For his setting of ‘ Jesu, Word of God 
Incarnate,’ Walter Williams has arranged an old 
Italian chorale. Some of the numerous dotted 
notes which occur in the tune might with advan- 


forward 


tage have been accompanied by a different 
rhythm in the other voices. On p. 2, ‘ were torn’ 
should be, ‘was torn.’ Palestrina’s ‘O Holy 
Jesus’ (‘O Bone Jesu’) has been arranged 


for S.S.A.A. unaccompanied, by E. Harold Geer. 


Both Latin and English words are given. The 
Rev. W. Boyd’s popular tune ‘ Pentecost,’ to 


‘ Fight the good fight,’ is now issued separately by 
Novello in the key of G, and with an effective, yet 
simple, descant. The music appears in both 
notations. 
From H. W. 


three new numbers 
of the Year Book Press Series of Anthems 
and Church Music, edited by Martin Akerman. 
Hubert Middleton’s Motet,‘ Let my prayer be set 
forth,’ is an expressive and musicianly little work 
for double choir (s.A.T.B.) unaccompanied. It is 
an admirable example of diatonic writing, in which, 
by the way, the second choir strictly imitates the 
first throughout at a bar’s distance. Four bars 
from the end there appears to be an error in the 
bass of the instrumental score. Alfred Allen is 
{responsible for both words and music of ‘ Hymn 
for Commemoration.’ The music is well written 
and singable, and provision made for both 
unison and harmonized verses. E. T. Chapman’s 
setting of the Old English prayer ‘ God be in my 
head ’ is simple and devotional. It is for s.A.T.B 
unaccompanied. 

Several new works of considerable interest come 
from the Oxford University Press. Choirs looking 
for a good unison setting of the Communion Service 
should examine Healey Willan’s ‘ Missa de Sancta 
Maria Magdalena.’ It is tuneful and straight- 
forward, the upward compass is limited to D, and 
there is an excellent, and not too difficult, organ 

part. The setting is complete, including both 
|forms of Kyrie, and Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 
Arthur S. Warrell’s setting in C of the Magnificat 
‘and Nunc Dimittis is intended for choir and 
congregation. It is well planned to secure variety 
|and contrast. A fair amount is for unison singing, 
| but opportunities are provided for simple four-part 
| work, and occasional verses are for choir alone 
(optional unaccompanied quartet). Another work 
in which the congregation may take a share is Alan 
Gray’s congregational hymn-anthem ‘ Jerusalem 
| on High.’ Dr. Gray has written a good, dignified 
|tune, and treated it skilfully and effectively. 
| Needless to say, the organ-part is full of interest. 
|For use at Christmas, Alec Rowley’s ‘ Man, be 


Deane come 


is 
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merry,’ and a carol-anthem, ‘ Before Dawn,’ by 
H. K. Andrews, may be recommended. The first 
is a brightly-written work in 6-8 time which gives 
scope for variety of treatment. ‘ Before Dawn’ 
is an expressive setting for small choir of words 
by Walter de la Mare. It needs delicate handling. 
Both these works are for unaccompanied Ss.A.T.B., 
and a good choir is essential. Gordon Slater’s 
short anthem, ‘ For life, with all it yields,’ a 
thoughtful and musicianly setting of words from 
Robert Browning’s ‘A Death in the Desert.’ It 
is modern in style, and calls for expressive treat- 
ment, but is not really difficult. 

Alec Rowley has made an effective setting for 
chorus and organ of Aidan Clarke’s ‘ Praise.’ It 
is easy and straightforward, and would suit choirs 
of quite modest resources. Somewhat off the 
beaten track are ‘ Two Choral Hymns ’ by Norman 
Cocker: No. 1 (A. & M., 318), ‘ Bread of Heaven’ 
No. 2 (A. & M., 279), ‘O help us, Lord.’ The 
composer has developed from these well-known 
tunes two interesting and effective little anthems 
of only moderate difficulty They are issued 
separately. C. Hylton Stewart has edited ‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord,’ by Pelham Humphreys (1647-74). 
It is for A.T.T.B., except for the last section'(s.A.T.B.), 
and consists of brief choruses separated by solos 
tenor and New numbers of the Oxford 
Choral Songs from the Old Masters have been 
arranged and edited by W. G. Whittaker. ‘ Praise 
to the Highest ’ (‘ Lobe den Herren ’) is the Chorale 
from Church Cantata No. 137. This number was 
arranged by Bach for the organ, and appeared 
about 1746 as No. 6 of the ‘ Schiibler Chorale Pre- 
ludes." The Chorale, ‘Lord Christ above,’ is from 
Church Cantata No. 166, and the aria, ‘ Love, ye 
faithful,’ from Cantata No. 76. In all these the 
English text is by C. Sanford Terry (from ‘ Bach’s 


1S 


bass) 


Cantata Texts, Sacred and Secular,’ Constable). 
The aria, ‘Et exultavit My soul rejoices’), is 
the second number of the (Latin) Magnificat. For 


string orchestra 


The duet 


this, score and _ parts for 
and continuo may be hired 
sopranos), ‘ Et misericordia’ (“ And His mercy ’), 
is No. 6 in the same work. In all these arrange- 
ments the voi e-part appears in both notations. 
From the Faith Press come the Communion 
Service in the Dorian mode by Tallis (c. 1515-85), 
edited by Ernest Bullock, and two useful works 
by Charles F. Waters—' Missa Sancti Philippi ’ 
(unison setting in D, in free time, and suitable for 
congregational singing) and Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in the Dorian mode for unison singing 
with occasional descant (ad iib.). For those 
needing simple music Dr. Waters’s settings may be 
cordially recommended. The ‘edition of Tallis 
has been made from Boyce’s collection of Cathedral 
Music and from Barnard. The music has been 
transposed up a tone, the crotchet unit beat has 
been substituted for the minim, and the barring 
has been varied according to the flow of the words. 
An organ-part has been added for use at rehearsal, 
and in an Appendix a Ninefold Kyrie, Benedictus, 
and Agnus Dei have been adapted and written 


in the style of Tallis by the editor, who has drawn | 


on various other works by Tallis for the necessary 
material. 

The hymn, ‘Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come,’ with 
music by Palestrina, issues from the S.P.C.K. 
(and Oxford University Press) as No. 24 of Church 
Music Society Reprints. The music is for four 


(for two | 


voices, and is quite easy except for the last verse, 
which is written for double chorus. A simple 
alternative form for this verse is, however, given, 
The same publishers send also an attractive and 
well-written carol or Christmas anthem, ‘ Love 
came down at Christmas,’ words by Christina 
Rossetti, and music by Charles T. Powell. It 
in 5-4 time, and is intended for unaccompanied 
Schubert's ‘ The Great Hallelujah 
been arranged for mixed voices with organ 
orchestra- by Rutland Boughton, who 
responsible for the English version of Klopstock’s 
text. The music is of a straightforward, singable 
character, well within the powers of the average 
choir (Joseph Williams). A setting of the Magni- 
ficat and Nunc Dimittis in D, by T. A. Bevis 
(Weekes), has nothing particularly fresh to say, 
but the broad, simple writing for both voices and 
organ should sound effective. ‘Ave Maria’ has 
been set for two voices (soprano and contralto) 
and organ by E. J. Allain-Lenoir (Paris, Alphonse 
Leduc). Smooth, melodious, and devotional in 
style, this duet would make an acceptable item 
at an organ recital. The text is in Latin. 
G. G. 
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The ancient carol is inevitably sharing in the 
revival of plainchant and folk-song. ‘The Oxford 
Book of Carols,’ just published (Oxford University 
Press), may be regarded as the carol equivalent 
of the ‘ English Hymnal.’ It contains over two 
hundred numbers. The editors are Percy Dearmer, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, and Martin Shaw, 
There is an admirable preface of twenty-two pages, 
full of lore attractively set forth ; and foot-notes 
in abundance tell us all that we are likely to want 
to know about the words and tune of each carol 
The arrangements are mainly by Vaughan Williams 
and Martin Shaw, plus some by Geoffrey Shaw, 
These names guarantee excellence, but they also 
involve some monotony. An increase in the 
number of arrangers would certainly have achieved 


variety, with very little risk of falling-off in 
quality. But this suggestion is no derogation of 
a very fine and delightful collection. Three 
editions are to be had—complete (6s.), words 


complete (4s. 6d.), and cheap edition without music 
or foot-notes (ls. 6d., or paper, Is.). H. G. 


CHORAL MUSIC: MIXED-VOICES 


Felix White’s ‘ The Blossom of Bethlehem 
a carol with rich harmony, needing real basses, not 
merely baritones, to support it. The lines flow 


1S 


sweetly, and the strength of the music’s build must 
be found also in the singers. The organ may 
accompany, but the piece is best sung 


unaccompanied 

It is good to find so high a standard in the batch 
of carols to hand this month. We need no more 
of the etiolated hymn-tunes that still are too often 
sung at Christmas. Strange that in the past, 
though there were plenty of good carol poems, so 
few of them were set in the spirit that drew from us, 
| remembering our literary traditions of the season, 
|a joyous cry of ‘There’s richness for you 7 
Carol composers now often go further back for 
'their poems, and deeper for their inspiration. 
|Here is Peter Warlock again, with ‘ Bethlehem 
Down,’ modern words this time, set for (if possible) 
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unaccompanied singing, in a slow, thoughtful, 
quiet style. With but a touch of imagination a 
spirit of beauty can be evoked here. Alec Rowley 
has made a ‘ Nautical Fantasy ’ entitled ‘ By the 
deep: Nine’ for mixed voices, bringing in a 
number of old tunes, pleasantly put together. 
This would make an acceptable light item in a 
concert programme. The score costs 2s. 6d. The 
accompaniment is helpfully arranged, from the 
orchestral score, either for pianoforte solo or, if 
two pianofortes are available, for four hands. 
The vocal score, of course, contains only the single 
pianoforte accompaniment (Rogers). 

Two new sS.A.T.B. settings by Boughton are 
interesting. ‘ The Tiger’ (Blake) is a bold attempt 
to find music for a little marvel of word-setting. 
There is device and subtlety in the effort. Will 
it be found to come off all the way? I wonder. 
Try it, and see! ‘ Sunset’ seeks colour, to match 
its subject, and finds a good deal. Much depends 
on the singers. This is a song to emphasise the 
idea of partnership between composer and inter- 
preters. There is no other technical difficulty 
than this of the concentration on timbre and tone 
(Williams). 

The last Warlock carol of the batch is ‘I saw 
a fair maiden’ (S.A.T.T.B.), to a medieval poem. 
It combines simplicity and fineness of thought in 


the happy manner of its composer. Steuart 
Wilson has edited and adapted Bach’s cantata 
No. 207 as a work ‘In Praise of Bach.’ It was 


originally written in honour of a professor of 
Leipsic University ; then the text was re-drafted 
to suit the birthday of the King of Saxony. It 
is a bright idea to give it yet another turn and make 
it honour J. S. B. himself. The soloists required 
are soprano (or tenor) and contralto (or bass). 
There is some brilliant note-spinning and hearty 
rejoicing—a jug of steaming punch, you may say, 
to cap a jolly celebration. The work is scored for 
strings and pianoforte by Gordon Jacob, and the 
pianoforte arrangement is by Harold Davidson 
(Oxford University Press). 

In ‘ The Count of Como, or A Bandit’s Bride,’ 
we have the latest comic opera by W. H. Bullock, 
whose ‘ Dogs of Devon ’ and ‘ Highwayman Love’ 
are already known to amateurs. R. F. Bell and 
Harold Ellis have written the book and lyrics, 
which, with the music, present ‘the mixture as 
before.’ The way in which writers of comic opera 
contrive to put together their amusing productions 
is admirable, and far more difficult than it looks. 
[here are here nine singing characters, and five 
others who do not sing, besides eight ‘ flower girls ’ 
and ‘lady assistants,’ and the usual chorus of 
male and female peasants, bandits, Pomeranian 
Hussars, and heaven knows what odds and ends 
that the all-embracing arm of comic opera in 


Oblivia gathers in (Curwen, 7s. 6d.). W. R. A. 
MALE-VOICE 
5S. E. Lovatt’s choral ballad ‘The Saga of 
Bal-der the Beautiful’ is a setting for T.T.BAR. 


BAR.B.B. Of Longfellow’s well-known poem, The 
contrapuntal interest in the six-part writing is not 
always strong. It takes a Parry to throw the 
parts about with the ease of a Cinquevalli. The 
idiom will be appreciated most by men’s choirs 
brought up on the solid joys of the last century. 
The music might have been just as effective in 


four parts, and would have had a larger audience 
The majority of choirs that can tackle six-part 
stuff want something bigger and deeper (Williams). 
Dr. Whittaker has arranged a robbers’ quartet 
from one of Schubert’s many unfinished works 
the opera ‘ Die Biirgschaft,’ which he wrote at 
eighteen. This T.T.B.B. piece is a natty bit of 
glorious melodrama, worth the attention of choirs 
that like to show their fat fortissimos and purling 
pianissimos. The same arranger has ‘ freely set 
for T.B.B. the folk-tune ‘ There was a maid went 
to the mill.’ This is full of interest. Choirs 
with few tenors and tip-toe keenness in rhythmic 


pointing should enjoy it exceedingly (Oxford 
University Press). W.R. A. 
PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 


VOICES 

The two Purcell pieces edited by Dr, Whittaker 
which were mentioned in the list of unison songs 
are the ‘ Spirits Scene’ (two-part) and ‘ Come, 
follow me’ (three-part The first needs 
staccato singing, and has some light runs to 
negotiate with rhythmic fluency and poise. The 
other is a straightforward, flowing six-four. This 
is charming music altogether. One other Purcell 
piece is the ‘ Fairies’ Chorus,’ arranged by Dr. 
Whittaker for from a trio published in 
‘Orpheus Britannicus,’ Playford’s collection—the 
first—of Purcell’s music. There is some pretty 
answering of one voice to the other, and a piquant 
sprightliness. Felix White sets C. Rossetti’s ‘I 
know a baby’ for s.m.-s. This, flowing quietly, 
with rich, mellow tone, will delight all hearers. 
The same composer, in ‘ The Red-breast’ (s.s.), 
gets contrapuntal interest without fussiness, and 
draws a free vocal line that suggests the bird’s 
grace (Oxford University Press). 

Alec Rowley’s ‘ The Fortune Ballot ’ is a musical 
play for girls, with book and lyrics by Rodney 
Bennett. This is a light entertainment which 
will be appreciated by players and singers of 
unsophisticated tastes—and quite as much by any 


S.$.S.}. 


s.S., 


school-concert audience. It can be performed 

indoors or out, with little expense. There are 

five characters, with two-part chorus (Rogers, 

2s. 6d.). W. R. A. 
UNISON 


Alec Rowley writes a happy jingle in ‘ Camping,’ 
one of the set of ‘ Vocational Songs for Boys.’ It 
goes in a brisk rhythm of dotted-quaver-semi- 
quaver. The same composer’s ‘ Blessing Song’ 
gives good practice in stepping fairly wide intervals 
smoothly, and building up rich tone in broad 
phrasing. Peter Warlock sets an ancient poem as 
a carol, ‘ What cheer ? Good cheer!’ It swings 
upliftingly—a capital roof-raiser (Rogers : Hawkes). 

Dr. Whittaker’s musicianly, imaginative in- 
genuity has made out of Schubert’s song ‘ Violet ’ 


| (‘ Viola’) a short unison cantata for female voices. 


The music mirrors the sensitive beauty of the words 
of Schober, and is never difficult for keen listeners 
to sirig. The full edition costs ls. 3d., the voice- 
part edition 6d. A new Purcell arrangement is 
also made by Dr. Whittaker—‘ But while the 
nymph,’ from ‘ The Rival Sisters.’ This warning 
against the falseness of a fair one suits grown-up 
singers. Another Warlock in happy, swinging 
style is the carol, ‘ Where riches is everlastingly ’ 
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an easy six-four. Two original compositions 
by Dr. Whittaker are the boldly subtle ‘ Ring out, 
ye crystal spheres,’ fitted for massed singing (after 
some careful architectural work by the conductor), 
and ‘ Michael’s Song’ (words by W. W. Gibson). 
This needs fine exhilaration and delicacy of spirit, 
and a pianist with a neat finger for light runs. 
Both songs have real quality and freshness. 

One more arrangement is to hand—‘ Let not a 
moonbeam elf,’ from Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur.’ 
This daintily tripping short piece can be used, 
with the two pieces mentioned above under ‘ Part- 
Songs for Children’s and Female Voices,’ as a 
continuous scene for female voices. H. E. 
Piggott’s ‘Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life ’ is 
a sturdy, cleanly-built piece, that can be used in 
church or Sunday School. Felix White again sets 
Carlyle— From the mountains to the champaign.’ 
The detail is well thought out, and the mood, 
though perhaps a 
thought, will please 
the right flexible 
Press). 

The school edition of Martin Shaw’s ‘ Nature 
Song’ book contains the melody and words only 
of nearly fifty songs, chosen from poems of 
C. Rossetti, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and others. 
A good many of these have extremely happy 
musical treatments. This edition costs 6d. The 
vocal score is 4s. (Cramer). 

Felix White's ‘ Dolly Town’ is a neatly-turned 
ditty for small kiddies. The words matter little. 
In drawing the vocal line much may be learnt 
and enjoyed (Stainer & Bell). W.R. A. 


singers who can give the music 
impetus (Oxford 





The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘Giacomo Puccini: Epistolario. Raccolto e 


ordinato da Giuseppe Adami.’ 


[Milano : Mondadori, L. 40.) 


Puccini was not a great letter-writer, but this 
book is all the same of much interest. The 
correspondence between the composer, his libret- 


tists, and his publishers will be a revelation to} 
most readers in England, where opera is so little | 


considered, and where composers of operas have 
so rarely any sense or knowledge of the stage. 

A great many of the letters are addressed to 
Giulio Ricordi. What a publisher! He was far| 
more than a mere business-man; he was part-| 
author of a good many of the works that were | 
issued by his firm. Publishing was, for him, not | 
merely a matter of receiving (or rejecting) com. | 
pleted compositions. He kept incessant watch on | 
the progress of an opera as it was being written. | 
He was the critic, a constructive critic, of both| 
librettists and composers. And with his tact and | 
authority he was an invaluable go-between when | 
relations were strained. Ricordi was, in fact, | 
Puccini’s collaborator. 

Puccini’s name is, of course, associated with | 
nothing but opera. After reading his letters we | 
see clearly enough that if the operatic field had | 
not existed, he would not have been a musician | 
at all. Without the incitement of stage action| 
no music came into his head. He acknowledged | 
the fact in a whimsical letter : 


little finicking for Tammas’s | 


University | 


| ceedings, always reasonable. 


‘The Almighty touched me with His finger 
and said, ‘“‘ Thou shalt write for the theatre, and 
—now pay heed—only for the theatre.”’ And 
I have followed the supreme injunction. If 
Providence had designed me for some other line 
of action, perhaps I should not have been in the 
position I now am of having no raw material to 


work on.’ 
To secure an adequate libretto was always the 
difficulty. Puccini did not profess to have literary 


ability, and he never attempted to write his own 
texts. But he was indefatigable and relentless in 
extracting what he wanted from his harassed 
authors. He felt rather than knew what he 
wanted. His genius lay in his being never tired 
of rejecting until he was satisfied at the very 
| bottom of his heart. ] 
| Those who have no love at all for Puccini's 
music cannot but feel respect, a new respect, after 
|reading these letters; and if any thought that 
the success of ‘ Bohéme’ and ‘ Tosca’ was due 
merely to a lucky shot the book will open their 
eyes. Two verbs, ‘sentire’ and ‘ commuovere,’ 
always recur when Puccini is expounding his 
wsthetic to publisher or librettist. He himself 
must feel, or he cannot work ; and his work must 
always be directed towards moving his audience. 
There are few readers who will not be surprised 
to learn how great was Puccini’s share in the 
shaping of his librettos. There would be more 
successful operas by the great composers (Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann) if they had 
had a measure of Puccini’s gift for guiding his 
collaborators. Once the plot and the situations 
were right he had no difficulty with the music. 


| It appears from the correspondence that dramatic 


invention was always the crux. 

Puccini proposed the subject of ‘ Manon 
Lescaut’ to Marco Praga, a playwright. Praga 
wrote a scenario, which—after thorough dis- 
cussion—Domenico Oliva  versified. But the 
composer’s endless demands for alterations wore 
both these authors down, and another couple 
(Illica and Giacosa) had to be brought in before 
Puccini was suited. His tone is, in these pro- 
He does not hector ; 
he pleads with pathos. But he is of an iron 
determination. 

This is how he rejects a subject proposed by 
Ricordi (whom he esteems to the point of revering) : 

what I am saying will, I know well, 
displease you; but how can I take up a work 
that I do not uéterly feel ?’ 


Thirty years after composing ‘ Manon Lescaut’ 
he returns to it in a letter to a later librettist, 
Adami : 

‘In the aria in the fourth Act there is much 
repetition of three or four words (sola, perduta, 
&c.). What I want in place of these repetitions 
are other felt words. You could do it in five 
minutes.’ 


It is not too much to say that every would-be 
opera composer might learn something from the 
accounts given in these letters of Puccini’s choice 
and rejections of subjects and scenes. His poetic 
ideals were, no doubt, not high, but such intensity 
as his must earn respect 

The last Act of ‘ Tosca’ was to have begun with 
a ‘ Latin Hymn’ in which the painter Cavaradossi 
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passed in review the artistic history of Italy and 
his own aspirations. Puccini rejected it as too 
formal and unreal. We know what the effect on 
muoio disperato.’ Concerning the same Act he 
laments to Ricordi : 

‘The duet has all along been the difficulty. 
The authors [Illica and Giacosa] have not been 
able to let me have anything useful, above all 
anything true. Always academic stuff, and the 
hackneyed amorous messes.’ 

Puccini’s admirers will be interested in the 
details given here of the opera ‘La Rondine,’ 
which was produced at Monte Carlo in 1917, but 
has never been given in England. In the chapter 
on Puccini’s numerous unachieved projects we 
learn that he contemplated setting ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,’ until Maeterlinck told him _ that 
Debussy had it in hand. 

Later on we get his impression of Debussy’s 
opera—one of the few remarks on a contem- 
porary’s music in the book : 

‘Debussy’s “ Pelléas’’ has _ extraordinary 
qualities of harmony and diaphanous instru- 
mental sensations. It is truly interesting in 
spite of its sombre colour, as uniform as a 
Franciscan’s dress.’ 

He was not convinced by Strauss’s ‘ Salomé,’ 
but he did not censure. 

Puccini the man comes out well. Though he 
enjoyed success he faced rebuffs and _ hostility 
with coolness—and there was much bitter hostility 
to face, a good deal of it arising from sheer base 
envy. The worst rebuff was the howling down 
of ‘ Madame Butterfly ’ at Milan in 1904. For all 
his passion for the stage, Puccini was not a towns- 


man. His happiest times were spent shooting 
woodcock in the desolate Maremma. The final 
letters have a painful interest. We see the 


composer positively battling for time to finish 
‘Turandot.’ He was beaten—by cancer—on the 
last lap. C. 


‘Foundations of English Opera.” By Edward J. 

Dent. 

[Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 

Prof. Dent’s book is a ‘study of musical drama 
in England in the 17th century,’ and is full of 
authentic information. It is very useful to have 
within the covers of one volume the plots and 
plans, and, in several cases, lengthy quotations 
from the music, of the most important works in 
that century’s history of musical drama, such as 
Lawes’s and Shirley’s ‘ Triumph of Peace’ and 
‘Cupid and Death,’ Locke’s and Shirley’s ‘ Psyche,’ 
Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and Dryden’s and 
Grabus’s ‘ Albion and Albanius.’ The author has 
made it his aim to keep the triple point of view of 
librettist, composer, and producer in criticising 
the successive attempts to create an opera con- 
formable to ‘what may be called the operatic 
principle,’ and not to allow a work to be dismissed 
as insignificant unless it fails to satisfy the demands 
of all three inquisitors. Thus, although none of 
the music to them has survived, he discusses at 
length d’Avenant’s ‘ Siege of Rhodes’ 
plays, because of the merits of their librettos ; he 
takes pains to show that insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities of Blow’s 


and other | 


|‘ Venus and Adonis’ has allowed it to be under- 


estimated and neglected. In fact, every mani- 
festation of effort on the part of English people 


a million listeners has been of Cavaradossi’s ‘ e| in the 17th century to produce a real, proper opera 


is given due consideration, and the survey ends 
with the regrettable death of Purcell before he 


|managed to write what could have been called 
| (we suppose) an English Grand Opera. 


Prof. Dent, being convinced that there is such 
a thing as English opera, and that only the 
unequalled misfortune of Purcell’s surroundings 
accounts for the latter’s failure to ‘ become the 
greatest operatic composer of his time in Europe,’ 
cannot see that, with Purcell, English opera was 
not only dead but had never had, and would never 
have, any existence. He says that ‘there was 
just a moment’s hope that Handel might have 
built up an English opera on Purcell’s foundations ’ 
had not ‘ the prejudices of the Bishop of London ’ 
unfortunately forbidden the public performance 
of his ‘ Esther’; but Dr. Ernest Walker* is nearer 
the mark when he points out that opera is an 
Italian exotic to which English people turned as 
a superior foreign novelty whose chief attraction 


and essential feature was that it should not be 
English. 
Mr. Dent, like W. S. Rockstro, thinks that 


English opera developed as the legitimate offspring 
of the Masque, yet his whole book is a record of 
the inability of English poets and composers, of 
the intractability of the English language, and of 
the incorrigibility of the English people with 
regard to ‘ the operatic principle.’ ‘ The majority 
of the public no doubt wanted plays, and not 
operas,’ he writes when dealing with the ‘ genuine 
but short-lived operatic movement ’ of the middle 
of the century, and he notes a disinclination towards 
‘a continuous frame of music’ in relation to 
Purcell’s latest work. He describes d’Avenant’s 
devices for catching the public taste with foreign 
fashions during the changes of Charles I.’s reign, 
the Protectorate, and the Restoration, as ‘ the 
only period at which serious opera in England, 
set to music all through has ever enjoyed 
a real and supreme popularity with English 
audiences.’ He gives a deeply informing analysis 
of Dryden’s struggles to do violence to his poetic 
conscience, and calls the combined effort of this 
poet and a French composer to force the genius 
of the English language into a suit of operatics, 
‘this monument of stupidity.’ Quite so; but 
what would Mr. Dent have us learn from this 
example of the way in which attempts have been 
made, and are still made occasionally, to achieve 
English opera at one blow’? It would seem that 
English opera has not yet been achieved, and that 
we have always gone the wrong way to work to 
achieve it. ‘Shakespeare,’ he tells us, ‘ however 
practised and effective in his stage-craft, was not 
adventurous in the application of music to drama.’ 
That, no doubt, was what was wrong with the 
Elizabethans: they ought to have got that operatic 
principle working before the Florentine Contem- 
porary Music Centre started. Butour 17th-century 
people were apparently too much inclined to 
go for a national opera bald-headed, save for 
Purcell, whom Mr. Dent finds wasting his time 
writing plays with Masques, which ‘to the idea 
of opera are absurd and useless excrescences.’ 


* ‘A History of Music in England 
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It all seems very regrettable and naughty, unless | bring against a composer is still that of writing 
we take a view in which these transgressions of | Kitsch. Now, if the people who could do a job 
Purcell’s can be reckoned to him for righteousness. | well desert it and leave the field open to the 
He had his own battles with the great Dryden over | incompetent and the charlatan, it is not logical 
operatic English, and although he could never|to throw all the blame on the latter for making 
have expressed himself on the ‘ disruptive force ’ | the most of the opportunity. 
of the English language in such beautiful words Another favourite essay is ‘Music and Tears,’ 
as does our Cambridge Professor, yet it is conceiv- | wherein ‘ Feste ’ confesses to four occasions during 
able that his failure to write that hypothetical | his—how many ?—years of musical activity when 
‘immortal masterpiece of English opera’ which | he found himself in that form of embarrassment 
he ought to have written was due to intention and | which a man discreetly masks by blowing his nose. 
not to ‘ unfortunate surroundings.’ He was the |‘ Has anybody ever seen a critic beguiled of a tear 
supreme genius of English music, and his genius, | during the execution of his duty ?’ is the question 
like the public taste, turned again and again to| that paves the way for the confession. To keep 
the English ideal of ‘ plays liberally interspersed | ‘ Feste’ company the critic who pens these lines 
with music.’ He was closer than we are to that | will confess to one analogous incident. It occurred 
century which was the golden age both of our| long ago, at Paris, during the fifth Act of ‘ Pelléas 
music and of Shakespeare, and he and his public | et Mélisande,’ when that poignantly simple music 
probably detected, and healthily shrank from, the | was new to him. 
corpse-like odour of those works which Prof. Dent There is a charming, confidential informality 
in the gruesome simile of his final paragraph | about these stray papers. Their mixture of plain 
invites students to dissect. Opera, of course, |‘ horse’ sense, honest musicianship, and not too 
must be studied, but we should prefer to encourage | subtle humour is one that can be recommended, 
our composers to feel that England’s mission is|to be taken in frequent doses. Whether the 
not to make music and poetry shackle each other | subject be ‘Hearing with the Eye,’ ‘Short Cuts 
by submitting to the arbitrary ‘ operatic principle,’|and Royal Roads,’ ‘Cliché and Commonplace,’ 
but, rather, still to give expression to thought by|or a more serious contribution to the literature 
means of the finest language on the face of the|on Beethoven, there is nearly always something 
globe, and to free music—which is a language for | that lingers pleasantly upon the mental palate. 
the intuition transcending thought—from the E. E. 
tyranny of words. oe. —— 





——— 


‘Ninety-nine per cent.: How success at Musical 
‘A Musician at Large.’ By Harvey Grace. —— Festivals is Won.’ By J. Frederic 
‘Feste ’ of the Musical Times.) (Curwen, 4s. 6d.] 
, Iniversity Precs @ 
Oxford University Press, 6s | This is about as comprehensive a little book as 
Here is a book that needs no introduction to} festivalites can desire. It covers all the ground 
readers of this journal. Except that ‘Feste’|save elocution or folk-dancing, or such lesser 
might have found a title more worthy of the| musical classes as composition or musical dictation 
vein of amiable humour that runs through his| There are first-rate chapters for the pianist, the 
random essays, it presents itself as an old friend | solo-singer, the string-player (for this chapter 
returning to an assured welcome. Some of the} Dr. Staton has called in help from a_ string 
subjects with which he deals thus playfully really | specialist—-Mr. Charles Woodhouse), and _ the 
need the attention of a more vitriolic pen than! choral trainer and conductor, Each chapter ends 
his, but then the reading would be far less enjoy-| with an exhaustive list of useful books and other 
able, for nobody who has settled down for a quiet| material. There are plenty of music - type 
smoke and read is at all inclined to be grateful for | illustrations. Conductors will welcome the clear 
being invited to get into a paddy. A well- directions and diagrams as to beating time. Such 
remembered essay is that on ‘ Brows, High and questions as diction and interpretation for solo 
Low,’ with its pilloried samples of the meretri- singers are fully discussed. All the advice is 
cious muck that too often passes for popular music. practical, and couched in simple direct language. 
At the same time, if ‘Feste’ had carried his Although designed for festival competitors there 
argument a little further, it would have led him| are few music teachers who would not benefit 
to apportion the blame somewhat differently.| from a study of the chapter dealing with their 
His text is a quotation from Chesterton which, | special subject. Altogether a capital handbook. 
after we have substituted ‘ music’ for ‘ literature,’ | Its title, ‘Ninety-nine per cent.,’ has an appli- 
reads thus: ‘ The public does not like bad music. | cation beyond that intended by the author, for it 
The public likes a certain kind of music, and likes| may truly be said that ninety-nine per cent. of 
that kind of music even when it is bad better than | competitors will learn much from it, the remaining 
another kind of music even when it is good.’| one per cent. being he—occasionally she—who is 
Well, the obvious thing was to supply the public|/in the hopeless state of already knowing 
with good-music of the kind that it liked. That) everything. se 
is what a mere Mozart or Schubert would have - 
done. But, roughly speaking, from the early 
days of the Romantic Movement it became— 
Heaven knows why—infra dig. for a composer of [Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
solid attainments to serve the public. Look at the | ”evtew tm a@ future issue. | 
silly things that were said when Sullivan elected |‘ L’élément flamand dans Beethoven.’ By Ernest 
todoso! Itisaform of priggishness that hails} Closson. Pp.216. Brussels: Imprimerie Veuve 
from Germany, where the worst charge you can| Monnom. 
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Music.’ By F. Howes. Pp. 90. 


‘ Appreciation of 


Workers’ Educational Association Outlines. 
Longmans Green, 2s. cloth ; 1s. paper. 

Nelson’s Music Practice. Senior Teacher’s Book. 
Pp. 88. Thomas Nelson, 2s. 9d. 

‘On Conducting School Orchestras.’ By Adam 
Carse. Pp. 16. Augener, ls. 

‘A Survey of Contemporary Music.’ By Cecil 
Gray. Second edition. Pp. 266. Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d. 

‘A Musical Pilgrimage in Yorkshire.’ By J. 
Sutcliffe Smith. Pp. 340. Leeds: Richard 


Jackson. 
‘ The Poets and Music.’ By Edward W. Naylor. 
Pp. 180. J. M. Dent, 6s. 


In last month’s list of books received the price 
of the ‘ Proceedings of the Musical Association ’ 
lhe price is 21s. 


%- 


was given as an obvious slip. 


Teachers’ Department 


(Continued from the ‘ Musical Times ' for November, page 1018 


HIGHER DIVISION.—LIST C 


No. 39. Bertini. Study in C, Op. 29, No. 24.— 
A capital study as a gateway to the keyboard 
aspect of Bach. It is, of course, not in the Bach 
idiom, but its insistence upon independence _be- 
tween the hands and upon the need to listen to 
the whole texture is salutary in the extreme. In 
addition to these things, the study affords good 
discipline in hand rotation. Take, for example, 
the right-hand passage in the first two bars; for 
there you have a perfect exercise in the lateral and 
rotatory adjustments. The average tempo may 
be minim 60, but some latitude may be allowed 
on account of the general difficulty. 

No. 40. Beethoven. First movement of Sonata, 
Op. 49, No. 1.—Crotchet 56 to 60 is the almost 
universally recognised speed. The cantabile style 
prevails throughout, and this may be regarded 
as the outstanding feature of the whole. The 
following points should be observed: (a) Bars 
14 and 15. A very general rendering of these 
turns starts the first two on the beat and the third 
before the beat, i.e., virtually in the previous bar. 
In my own ‘ Studies in Musical Graces’ I have 
given the rendering of the first two, but not of the 
third. (b) The responsive section of the second 
subject (bars 21-29) requires a tone-wave in each 
case, but with no exaggeration. (c) The thought 
comprised within bars 5 to 13 after the double-bar 
should be played in half-light with a slight messa 
di before the cadence. (d) Bars 21 to 30, 
counting from the double-bar. A gradual awaken- 
ing in anticipation of the return to the first 
thought. The tone need not be big, though a 
crescendo is permissible towards the end, but some 
energy must be aroused. (e) The slightest of 
commas before the return. (f) Great attention to 
the theme when, like a singing ‘cello, it appears in 
the left hand, the right-hand part retiring, but, 
in view of its interest, to no great extent. (g) 
Generally speaking, the movement requires Mozart- 
like pedalling. Beware of thickening the delicate 
texture by an inordinate use of the pedal. 

No. 41. Olive Pull. ‘ Mirth.’—A charming 
piece which, it seems to me, requires a higher 
speed than the one I suggest—crotchet 108. Still, 


voce 


| the composer asks for a moderate tempo, and we 
|must obey. A difficulty arises from the idiom, 
| which is as striking as it is original ; but a mastery 
|of this idiom will greatly help in the quest of 
keyboard-knowledge, that is, acquaintance with 
the structure of the keyboard from the digital 
point of view. How often do young players fail 
in compassing a piece as simple as this, merely 
because they do not know their keyboard ! 


No. 42. MKjerulf. ‘ Friihlingslied,’ Op. 28, 
No. 5.—A Spring Song ought to be fresh, genial, 
and inspiring. Being a song, it must be sung ; 


hence the need throughout for the cantabile spirit. 
Much depends upon the use made of the pedal. 
It can easily thicken the arpeggios until they 
become commonplace masses of tone, destructive 
of the lyric side of the music. Certainly, I would 
not retain it as marked in the first two bars. It 
is, of course, a matter for experiment with the 
instrument one happens to be using. Again, in 
the episode, it will be best as far as possible to 
retain the melodic sounds with the hand, so as to 
leave the foot free to pedal without necessarily 
holding on the whole of the material of each half- 
Here, also, experiment alone will show the 
Tempo, about crotchet 63. 


bar. 
best way. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE,.—-LIST A 


No. 43. Cramer. Study in E minor.—An im- 
portant study, in view of modern technique. 
Note, however, that the right hand gets the better 
chance, which is another way of saying that it 
has the major part of the difficulty. How much 
more useful would the study have been if, for 


instance, the left-hand passage from bar 5 had 
been reversed in movement. On the other 
hand, there is a compensation. Bars 9 to 12 are 
undeniably more difficult for the right hand. 
Persevere, then, until that hand can play the 
figures with the same freedom as the left. The 


acciaccature in bar 5 onwards must be sharply 
played, the notes almost, but not quite, coming 
together like the old early 18th-century type. 
The tempo to aim at should be dotted minim 69 ; 
if surpassed, so much the better, provided freedom 
be not sacrificed. 

No. 44. J.S. Bach. Prelude in E major, No. 9 
of the ‘ 48..—An old-world yet ever new charm 
pervades music like this. Note how it continues 
in uniform movement, broken only by the exhila- 
rating semiquaver phrase Yet, at the same time, 
note that this movement, though insistent, 
really sporadic in its effect upon the mind. It 
starts in an upper part; presently it passes to a 
lower; at other times two parts collaborate in 
carrying it on. This the feature which Bach 
delights in, at least when he is not engaged in 
the pursuit of a fugal subject; and this is the 
feature which must seize the imagination of the 
player who wishes to reproduce the thought of 
Bach. Every moving part must have its chance, 
but this can be only when the parts as a whole 
have been mentally grasped. This is music for 


1S 


1S 


the armchair as well as for the keyboard. The 
tempo may be about dotted crotchet 88. 

No. 45. Paradies. Toccata in A, from sixth 
Sonata.—Pietro Domenico Paradisi spent many 


years of his life in London, where he was much 
in request as a teacher. It is therefore of interest 
| to surmise that this well-known piece was written 


here. On paper, it has the look of a movement 
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in the old binary form, but, since there is a direct 
return to the first theme in the original key, it 
is evident that the work falls within the range of 
the three-part forms. The texture is interesting 
throughout ; in fact, it still makes a very effective 
keyboard piece. The average tempo may be 
crotchet 100, but latitude in either direction may 
be advisable. The direction Molto legato can 
hardly be original—nor is it possible altogether 
to approve it; moreover, the phrase-marks, as 
applied to the semiquavers, just mean nothing 
at all! 
No. 46. Chopin. Nocturne in F minor, Op. 55, 
No. 1.—Chopin’s Nocturnes are not works to 
sentimentalise over. They are strong, virile 
creations, often of deep thought, and always 
grateful to the musically self-reliant and strong. 
Let the pace of this one be about crotchet 76 ; 
then there will be no room to languish over phrases, 
to separate the hands on main accents, or to do 
the hundred-and-one melodramatic absurdities 
which place first-rate music at the mercy of third- 
rate interpretations. Observe the marked differ- 
ence between the two sections of the first thought. 
The first (bars 1 to 8) is quiet and restful; the 
second (bars 16 to 24) is warm, generous, impelling 
to the highest sound, whence it declines to meet 
the returning first phrase. There are several 
tonic cadences in the first part; avoid sameness 
in their treatment. On the whole, be restrained 
at the pit mosso. Keep speed in reserve for the 
working up to the big climax. In the Coda, 
although the original tune is not in the text, it 
should be in the mind, dominating the delicate 
decoration as it passes along to the end. 


No. 47. Frank Bridge. ‘ Heart’s Ease.’—This 
may be described as a vignette in the form of 
music. It will probably need long acquaintance 


to seize its undeniable charm. The main body of 
the thought may move about quaver 44—at least 
that is how I picture it to myself. The sylph-like 
interludes will necessarily be somewhat faster. 
The sentimentalism referred to in No. 46 must 
not be allowed to ruin the rhythm of the phrases. 
At the cadences the rhythm halts, as it were ; 
somewhat after the manner of a German chorale 
where time is allowed for the interposition of 
matter extra to the prevailing strains. Here the 
intervening matter consists of the interludes which 
are played dreamily, with impersonal and far-away 
tone. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE.—LIST B 

No. 48. Czerny. Study in G, Op. 299, No. 18. 

Two points only call for direct remark. Firstly, 
the fingering should be taken throughout and with 
no exceptions, the difficulty of fingering aright being 
one of the salutary features of the study. Secondly, 
the speed should depend wholly upon facility of 
fingering and muscular freedom. Crotchet 66 
may be taken as the first aim, the tempo to be 
increased with the advent of greater power and 
confidence. 

No. 49. Mendelssohn. Andante in E minor, 
Op. 7, No. 1.—Strangely reminiscent of the effect 
of a string quartet. Indeed, it will very greatly 
assist the player to keep this aspect of the music 
in his mind; it will enable him to perceive the 
need for giving each part its chance in the outlay 
of the whole. Take, for example, bar 10. Here 
the second violin is silent, but the first violin 
introduces an effective figure, presently to pass to 


—— 


the second violin (bars 13 and 14), then to the viola 
(bar 15). Thus thinking, the player will not 
forget the ‘cello and the importance of its part. 
Strictly speaking, no one who has not touched 
the subject of part-playing should attempt this 
piece ; on the other hand, it may. prove an intro- 
duction to the subject. This is entirely a matter 
for the individual teacher. Tempo, about quaver 
63. 

No. 50. Beethoven. Bagatelle in A, Op. 33, 
No. 4.—It is worth while to scan this carefully 
before studying it in detail. The construction is 
square—indeed, solidly so. Think of the first 
section (bars 1 to 16) as of a quatrain with eight 
syllables in each verse (line), the first, second, and 
fourth verses (lines) being similar, the third alone 
different. This is hardly conceivable in poetry 
but in music all things of the kind are possible 
Then, pass at once to the third section; there, 
the first thirty-two bars will be found a replica 
of the first section, which, with repeats, also con- 
tains thirty-two. This leaves the middle section 
for consideration. In many good editions this 
also is phrased in four-bar groups, with a half- 
group at theend. I prefer, however, the narrower 
phrasing as given here. It suits the little chatter- 
ing groups and, what is more to the point, makes 
an effective contrast of thought with the longer 
phrases of the first section. After having suc- 
ceeded in outlining the tune in the first section, 
turn at once to the last and, amidst the simple 
decoration, make the tune equally clear and con- 
vincing. Tempo, about quaver 92. 

No. 51. Harold Samuel. ‘ The Finished Task.’ 

~The thought in the composer’s mind may have 
been similar to what I feel was in Couperin’s when 


he wrote ‘ La Diligente,’ the difference, apart from | 


idiom and texture, being that Couperin was evi- 
dently delineating the execution of the task, 
whereas Mr. Samuel comes in at the finish. 
all the pieces of the Suite from which it is taken, 


this is most attractive. A word of warning is 
due to the fingering. Ease and the giocoso spirit 
depend upon exactness in that respect. The 


pedal requires to be used with great discrimination, 
and never so as to block the clearness of the semi- 
quaver movement. Perhaps crotchet 84 suggests 
a convenient speed, but some latitude must be 
allowed in a piece which demands so much 
personality of conception. 

No. 52. Grieg. 
the cleverness of this piece is hidden by its un- 
doubted felicity of expression. The canonic side 
is so managed that every imitation of a figure 
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Canon, Op. 38, No. 8.—Perhaps | 


a 


adds to the emotional atmosphere of the whole. | 


The parts which form the canon should at first 
be practised alone, the harmony being added 
only when the progression of the canonic parts is 
mentally clear to the student. 
a problem ; frankly, it cannot be indicated. One 
point may, however, be mentioned—the low F in 
bar 11 should be held in sound as long as possible, 
and this should be done by half-damping, possibly 
at the places marked. It is not easy to suggest 
an average speed. Crotchet 60-72 is perhaps 
convenient, but may be difficult to those who lack 
the experience to combine the intellectual and 
emotional in the way here demanded. The tempo 
of the episode may be easily determined by 
comparison with that of the first section. 


(Continued on page 1112 
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(AN HYMN ON THE NATIVITY OF MY SAVIOUR) 
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* These passages should be sung in a very free manner, without any rigid adherence to tempo. They may be taken 
by Solo voices if desired. 


Copyright, 1928, by Novello and Company, Limited 
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(Continued from page 1104.) 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE,.—LIST C 


No. 53. J. S. Bach. 
of the 
dignified preparations for the coming of a fugue. 
This is in pure binary (cf. No. 45), the first part 
ending in the key of the mediant major. 
music tell its own story. Light and shade there 
must be; slight, almost unpremeditated touches of 
rhythmic freedom ; but no attempt to ‘ improve’ 


Prelude in F minor, No. 12 


the music by individual tricks of interpretation. | 


Liken the initial figure which occurs so frequently 
throughout to an amphibrach; a word such as 
im-per-il will convey the idea. Problems of part- 


av “cur “Te ¢< “Te < : 2 9 
playing occur here and there, as in bars 20 to 28. | the last page ; 


For tempo, crotchet 76 will be sufficient. 
No. 54. Mozart. Finale from Sonata in E flat. 
An abbreviated version of sonata form. It will 

be profitable to examine the tonal construction. 

Compare, in that respect, the exposition with the 

recapitulation, and note where they differ. 


not in material, but in the arrangement of the 
material. It is formed by a succession of short 
thoughts, and clear interpretation depends upon 
perception of the position of these thoughts and 
of their inter-relationships. The whole 
should be rhythmically bound together, and not 
presented in rhythmic patches. Generally re- 
garded, the pedal should be reserved for the 
brilliant spots, and not allowed to mar the liquidities 
of the text. Tempo, about crotchet 100. 


No. 55. Mayer. ‘ Grace,’ Op. 149, No. 5. 


The | No. 31.—My previous remarks with reference to 
exposition is curiously reminiscent of D. Scarlatti, | , 


passage | 


‘ 48,’ Book 2.—One of the master’s calm, | 


Let the | 


| apparently 


|a strict rhythmic outline so welcome. The whole 
|should be played tenderly, and with a keen sense 
|of tone-colour. 
| No. 57. Grieg. Humoreske in G sharp minor, 
| Op. 6, No. 2.—The word energico explodes forth- 
| with any real connection with the direction Tempo 
|\di Menuetto; the episode finishes any illusion 
|about the matter. Yet, in truth, it is charming, 
and the early Grieg at his best. Outline the tune 
| throughout, but not at the cost of the harmony or, 
in particular, of the bass. Think of the bass-part 
of the first four bars as of the pizzicato of ‘cellos 
and basses; of the next four bars as of the same 
arco. The episode should be gay rather than 
‘energico.’ Give great heed to the tone-values of 
; the greatest possible tone followed 
| by a veritable estinto, to use Liszt’s term. Tempo, 
|about crotchet 120, but this may be momentarily 
increased at the episode. 
ADVANCED GRADE.—LIST A 
Loeschhorn. Study in E, Op. 


No. 58. 136, 
here need to be recalled. Many 
agile students, but with no real 
muscular discrimination or control, are thrust into 
examination work as a part of their curriculum. 


preparation 


| Often, indeed, it is not the fault of the teacher, 


Al 


reminder of our school-days in music, when we| 


were familiar, more or less, with flowing arpeggios 
of a quasi-sentimental nature. Still, Mayer did 
his best; and, indeed, when we recall the times 
when he worked, we are obliged to confess that 
his best was often artistically good. The study 
will be valuable to those people who invariably 


but of a ‘system’ in vogue. Let us suppose that 
we have such a case before us, one in which we 
have no casting vote one way or the other. What 
can be done? Look at the five numbers of this 
list. Nos. 1 and 2 require particularly free agility 
technique, No. 5 calls for resilient hand touch 
Therefore, start with Nos. 3 and 4 and, for a time, 
supplant Nos. 1, 2, and 5 by preparation in the 
essentials of finger and hand agility. After a 
while, sufficient will have been done to ensure the 
practice of the three without muscular harm. 
Take for the tempo of this Study dotted crotchet 


|72 upwards. 


put down the pedal when they see an arpeggio. | 
Modern pianofortes have so much more sustaining | 


power than those of Mayer’s day that he would 
be aghast to hear this played with full harmonic 
pedalling. Except in climactic moments, let the 
pedal be reserved for sustaining the bass of the 
harmony. It must be used frequently, but rarely 
sustained for whole bars as indicated. Half- 
damping is, of course, the secret. For tempo, 
take about dotted crotchet 58. 

No. 56. Harold E. Scott. ‘ Song of the Seal- 
Woman.’—Celtic tunes have an undeniable fasci- 
nation; moreover, in skilful hands they are 
susceptible of harmony which not only preserves 
but adds to their charm of isolation and detach- 
ment. Before venturing upon this piece, the 
student should become acquainted with some of 
the tunes made available in recent years by 
Hebridean enthusiasts. The local colour of this 
example is perfect. For the ‘lilting rhythm’ I 
suggest crotchet 60, but it is, of course, open to 
question. It is as I feel it myself. The middle 
section demands care in interpretation. At first, 
two forces seem to be in antiphonal rivalry. The 
string-like tune which appears between the chordal 
phrases seems to suggest an atmosphere far-off, 
plaintive and weird. Further, it is clear that the 
middle section is perfectly free in rhythm ; this 
is, in fact, its greatest asset, seeing that it is the 


quality which makes the return (‘as at first’) to| 





No. 59. J.S. Bach. Two Bourrées from second 
‘English’ Suite—Two great dance-tunes! Never- 
theless, they will lose much of their force if played 
l’ istesso tempo as directed. It is usually conceded 
that the two movements represent two aspects of 
the Bourrée, the second being in marked contrast 
to the impetus of the first. I shall, of course, be 
confronted with the fatal /’istesso tempo and 
reminded that I am dealing with music for the 
examination-room and not with its interpretation 
on the concert platform. Well, then, the choice 
is to sacrifice speed in No. 1 in order to preserve 
the daintiness of No. 2; or, conversely, to infuse 
vigour into No. 1 and lose the rhythmic charm of 
No. 2. For this reason, and in particular in view 


of the examination conditions, I append two 
different tempi—all to the minim: No. 1—100, 
No. 2—100; No. 1—116, No. 2—92 (or even 
slower). 

No. 60. Grieg. Saraband from ‘ Holberg’ 


Suite, Op. 40, No. 2.—The most helpful thing to 
say of this superb piece is that it must be played 
in the spirit of the age to which it refers. (N.B.— 
Holberg, the Danish poet, covers the whole of 
Bach’s life.) Those who heard Grieg play this 
movement will remember the infinite pathos with 
which he invested it. The tempo is slow, as befits 
a Saraband, perhaps about crotchet 54-58, and is 
chiefly gauged from the poco piu mosso. Let this 
be played about crotchet 63-66, and the main 
subject falls easily into the pace just given. The 
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whole piece is an excellent subject for harmonic 
and melodic pedalling. 
climaxes pertaining to the respective phrases is 
highly important, and calls for much interpretative 
ability. 


No. 61. Walter Niemann. ‘ Moonlight beneath 
the Palms,’ Op. 76, No. 9.—From a collection of 
‘Impressions of the Far East.’ This source 
explains the languorous and strangely exotic 


character of the music, which requires a dolce far 
niente attitude, the rhythm being just kept on 
its way without push or strain. This is, in fact, 
the danger. Inexperience will let the rhythm 
dawdle, and turn what should be mystic into 
sentimentality. The long-held sounds on the 
weak part of many bars will be a stumbling-block ! 
Let the tempo of the first line be 76, of the body of 
the work 92, each to the quaver. 

No. 62. Moussorgsky. ‘ Gopak.’—One of the 
most effective keyboard pieces by a man who 
was at once an idealist anda realist. The structure 
of the dance and, in particular, its commencement, 
probably prove its gipsy origin—the tuning-up, 
the growth towards a frenzied exaltation, and the 
final vanishing of energy. Appropriately to the 
nature of the dance, an even beat must be kept 
throughout, varied only in the larger rubato sense 
by the allargando. A difficulty will be experienced 
in the last section, where the tempo must be kept 
up through a perfectly contrived lowering of tone 
to the softest pianissimo. A convenient average 
pace is crotchet 100, but this may have to be 
slightly modified in individual cases. 

LIST B 


ADVANCED GRADE. 


No. 63. Cramer. Study in G.—Full advantage 
may be taken of the qualifying moderato, and 
quaver 112 ought to be sufficient. Excessive 
speed would ruin the poetic side of the music, 
which can be best considered as a combination of 
melody (cantabile touch) and accompaniment 
(moderate agility touch). The latter requires the 
utmost smoothness of movement in progression, 
with a type of tone always responsive to the 
melody above. Viewed in this light, the Study is 
quite difficult; and its conquest cannot but be 
stimulating to the purely esthetic side of the 
student’s work. A word of warning with reference 
to the fingering: let that indicated be taken in 
every case and from the first. 

No. 64. Beethoven. Last movement of Sonata, 
Op. 2, No. 1—A very high speed is indicated in 
some authoritative editions. The average student 
must be content with minim 84. Great energy is 
the hall-mark of the movement, this being relaxed 
only during the episode. The following are points 
of importance: (a) The alternate pianos and 
fortes of the main theme. (b) Harmonic grip, 
especially in such a passage as bars 26-34. (c) 
Beautiful cantabile in the second theme (bar 34 
onwards), with an undercurrent of energy lowered 
in tone but not in pace. (d) Careful and personal 
rubato in the episode. (e) Observance of the 
pianissimos (p. 9, bars 16, 20, and 24) which herald 
the return of the main thought. 

No. 65. Leonardo Leo. Arietta in G minor.— 
Leo was a contemporary of Domenico Scarlatti. 
Che fact affords a vantage ground from which to 
examine the music. There can be but little doubt 
that, in this piece, the influence of the Italian 
cembalo school is particularly clear. It is, in truth, 


The management of the | 


the same influence which prompted that far greater 
keyboard composer, Scarlatti, to write on precisely 
similar lines. The movement is in simple binary 
form, and, within its small space, contains a 
wealth of material. The prevailing style is 
staccato, ‘ imitating a spinet.’ The pedal should 
be practically limited to the places marked. Great 
care must be taken with the execution of the 
demisemiquaver phraselets. The whole must be 
both executively and mentally perspicacious. 
Tempo, quaver 76-84. 

No. 66. Chopin. Waltz in A flat, Op. 64, No. 3. 
—As an art-form, the waltz—like many other 
dance-tunes in similar circumstances—is suscept- 
ible of a variety of interpretations as well as of 
tempi. In this case dotted minim 60 will be a 
suitable tempo. The notation of the music 
reveals possibilities of sameness, of monotony. 
This should’ be countered by a rhythmic freedom 
which, however, does not disrupt the omnipresent 
waltz-swing. The piece is a good example of 
Chopin’s own dictum: Let your left hand be 
your conductor, do what you will with your right. 


|The episode perhaps calls for a slightly relaxed 


beat. Note the dual melodic outlines occurring 
twice on p. 18; also the sequential-like climb to 
the climax just before the resumption of the main 


theme. The quickening of the movement towards 
the end demands some skill in the conjoint 


management of tone and tempo. 

No. 67. Edouard Schiitt. ‘ Sérénade d’Arléquin,’ 
Op. 48, No. 2.—The musical value of this piece 
can hardly be estimated in the absence of its 
companions in the Suite. It is, of course, ‘ light’ 
music; notwithstanding, it presents its subject 
musically and attractively. Two executive mat- 
ters claim attention: Firstly, the difference in 
style between the cantabile features and the 
staccato effects; secondly, the presence of the 
cantabile element, practically throughout. The 
point of most importance is probably that con- 
cerned with the rhythm. The phrases demand the 
utmost freedom; against this is the need for 
presenting the quaver figures (first heard in bars 
1 and 2) with neatness and clearness. Tempo, 
about dotted crotchet 66. 


ADVANCED GRADE,.-—-LIST C 


No. 68. Clementi. Study in C, No. 12 of 
‘ Gradus.’—A fine study for the purpose designed. 
In all preparatory practice, broken chords should 
also be played in unbroken form. Two phases of 
discipline are thereby obtained, and the consequent 
sense of chord-grip greatly stimulates the execution 
of the broken forms. I advise the stratagem in 
this Study. Tempo, from crotchet 100 onwards. 

No. 69. Beethoven. First movement of Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 2.—That is, the Sonata called by the 
vulgar, ‘Moonlight’! In the first place, do not 
lose the meaning of the Italian direction at the 
head of the movement, and especially of the words 
senza sordini. No work of Beethoven’s has been 
more maltreated than this, and it is unfortunately 
significant that the maltreatment has been equally 
evident in the case of players whose culture should 
have been sufficient to teach them not to patronise 
the great. The import of this movement is the 
creation of atmosphere, in which the player 
succeeds in proportion as he himself recedes in the 
mentality of the hearer. Consequently, the first 
condition of success is to bring to the task the 
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virtue of veneration 
be described the possession 
sensitive powers of cantabile ; 


of 


as 


concealed manner. The tone-signs in bars 


to the left-hand part alone. 
occurs later on in the movement. 
is fairly indicated; although 
tinuous, it 


harmonic texture. With lights dimmed 


way from the mind of the great master. 


improved 


No. 70. Graun. Gigue in B flat minor. 


The second condition may |suits the general movement, but agile players 
extremely 
the third, as the | 
capacity to use rubato in an all but perfectly 
16 
and 18 appear to be misplaced, and should refer 
The same feature 
The pedalling 
practically con- 
must not be allowed to thicken the 
and 
pulses lowered, the semi-mystic music pursues its 
The 


tempo actually given, crotchet 56, could not be 


| may experiment with higher speeds. 


It is evident that while the foregoing fugitive 
notes may contain material to stimulate research 
and provoke thought—this, indeed, being the one 
and only reason for their appearance—it is im- 
possible that they can touch upon the many 
| perplexing and usually purely technical points 
| which so frequently harass students and teachers 
| Therefore it cannot be too widely known that 
| questions upon such points, addressed to the Editor 


|of the Musical Times, 160, Wardour Street, 
|London, W.1, will be answered in the ensuing 
|number. The name and address of the inquirer 


It is| should, of course, be privately given, though a 


valuable to observe the difference between, let us| pen-name may be used to identify the answer 


say, one of Bach’s more characteristic Gigues and 
this one by Graun. In Bach’s, harmony and 
counterpoint, the perpendicular and _ horizontal, 
will be found marching side by side. In this 
Gigue, counterpoint is very little more than a side- 
issue, the musical interest being virtually limited 
to the making of figures upon a harmonic basis. 
Here, then, the mind is freed from the stringencies 
of counterpoint, from the always pressing need to 
prepare for the entry of contrapuntal parts and 
subjects. The corollary follows that the music 
approximates to the decorative style reached at 
the latter part of the 18th century. This 
in fact, the interpretative key. Let the music 
be brilliant with plenty of provision for contrasts ; 
that is to say, attend with care, even with a little 
exaggeration, to the tone-markings throughout 
Tempo, from minim 76 upwards 

No. 71. Frank Bridge. ‘ The Spell.’—Quite 
apart from the mental image evoked, this piece 
possesses much purely musical charm—charm of 
idea and, in a particular sense, of harmony. A 
quiet cantabile style pervades the whole. Note 


1S, 


the absence of climax in the larger sense—this | 
being a necessary issue of the atmosphere depicted. 


The greatest care is needed with all marks of 
nuance, as, indeed, with the pedalling, the latter 
being of a very complex character. The words 
con pedale express the hopelessness of any adequate 
paper indication. Generally speaking, the pedal- 
ling is harmonic, but the melodic kind is very 
often needed ; added to which must be skill in 
half-damping and, occasionally, in half-pedalling. 
In the latter connection observe the tie-signs, used 
in the bass at the end of bar 4 and elsewhere, 
signifying the continuance of the sounds into the 
following harmony or phrase. 
would seem to be about crotchet 42. 

No. 72. 
in E flat. 
composer, curiously though interestingly diatonic. 
The music is, in fact, a subtle commentary upon 
the theory of the ultra-modernists that diatonicism, 
based upon the classic harmonic scales, is outworn. 
Although it looks back to diatonic idioms, the 
music is original and, within its slender limits, 
grateful to the cultured ear. The form in which 


Déodat de Sévérac. ‘ Valse romantique,’ 


it is cast is merely the older Rondo—yet another | 


glance at the past. There is a danger of monotony 
in treating figures which recur with such remark- 
able persistency, but this can be avoided by 
varying the atmosphere and style of the episodal 
portion. An average tempo of dotted minim 66 








The average tempo | 


In view of the idiom and period of the | 





| In certain cases a letter to the Editor, containing 
a stamped and addressed envelope, will convey 
| the answer by post; this provision, however, 
}should be used only when time is a matter of 
| urgenc y. It goes almost without saying that a 
| public reply to one reader may be of help to many 
others, and that comradeship is therefore the 
basic reason why the general rule should, whenever 
possible, be observed. 

It is with regret that, owing to my lecture en 
gagements in the United States during December 
and January, I have to announce the postponement 
of my usual recital-lectures upon the music of the 
Associated Board. As a rule, they take place at 
the Training School for Music Teachers during the 
first week of January. Miss Nellie Holland—-the 
originator, by the way, of the lectures—will take 
my place, lecturing on January 3, 4, and 5. | 
advise every reader to attend lectures by so 
distinguished a teacher and lecturer. I hope 
during the Easter recess, to follow in her steps 
The dates are not yet settled, but can be obtained 
later on from the Secretary, 73, High Street 
Marylebone, W.1. 

It is with reluctance that I lay down my pen 
If I have helped any teacher to view the music 
for an examination from a wide and healthy 
| standpoint, I have already my reward. One thing 
only remains to be said. The musical examination 
is often confused with the test at a Music Com- 
petition Festival. The two are entirely diverse in 
scope and aim. The Festival test is an appraise- 
ment of performing values ; the examination test, 
of educational development. Hence, the whole 
force of the latter depends upon the part it has 
played in the musical education of the student 
It is not a matter of playing power alone, but of 
mental and spiritual growth. This thought is one 
to stimulate every teacher in the frequently 
discouraging atmosphere of the examination. It 
is also one with which my remarks may be suitable 
closed. 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 

The lecture season was only beginning when 
these notes were written. Elementary lectures 
are always the most numerous, and the tendency 
more and more is to amuse or instruct the general 
public, which is quite a good feature, but of little 
| value to the musical reader 

Sir Landon Ronald, addressing the Manchester 
| Luncheon Club, answered the pessimists who say 
| that music in this country is dead. This wave of 
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pessimism is to his mind absolutely unwarranted. 
He added, ‘ Too much importance is attached to 
the one or two people who get up and make 


remarks without thinking them out. If you 


repeat a thing sufficiently often it will eventually | 


be accepted as a fact. I believe in the future of 
music, and in the present of music.’ 

Two Welsh advantages were pointed out by 
Sir Walford Davies recently in conversation with 
the writer : the existence of a permanent orchestra 
and the provision of free orchestral concerts. 
These privileges were also mentioned in an address 
at the Cardiff Business Club by Mr. E. T. Davies, 
director of music at Bangor University. Wales 
to-day needed public halls; he envied Cardiff its 
opportunities for listening to the National Orchestra 


and of hearing the finest examples of the great | 
believed them 


composers. North Wales and England were 
watching, and hoping to share in the scheme of 
providing permanent orchestras for the big centres 
of population. Civic and national pride was stirred 
because Cardiff had been chosen to lead. 

\ suggestion which was approved by the 
Archbishop of York was made by Sir Henry Hadow 
when he addressed the S.P.C.K. annual meeting 
at York. Right from the reign of Henry VII., he 
said, to the present day there had never been a 


Mr. Frederick Woodhouse, conductor of a string 


orchestra, has been telling the Woolwich Co- 
operative Institute the story of ‘ The Place of 


Music in the Lives of the People.’ It passed 
from a means of expressing emotions by sounds 
to the exclusive privilege of the educated ; and 
then, the greatest fraud of all took place. Various 
cheap-jack publishers came into being and said, 
‘ There ’s a monopoly for music ; so we’ll turn out 
music and line our pockets.’ To-day it remained 
the same. The publisher, who cared not a snap 


| for music, sat in his office in Charing Cross Road 


dead period in our Church music, and he could | 


not help wishing that one of these days York 
would take the opportunity, with its Minster, its 
organ, its organist and choir, of giving to this 
country a demonstration of the history of English 
Church music from the early days down to 
the present time. It would take two or three 
days, but it would really let England see, and not 
only England but Europe, once and for ever, what 
they had never seen—what a magnificent treasure 
house this country had got. 


William Jackson, of Masham, has had _ his 
deserts recorded in a biography by Dr. J. 
Sutcliffe Smith, of Harrogate. Dr. Smith has 
also been instrumental in placing in Masham 
Town Hall a memorial of personal relics of 
this composer and conductor. At the opening 
ceremony of the memorial, Dr. Smith gave a 


lecture on the life and work of Jackson, who was 
spoken of as the ‘miller musician.’ Besides 
writing three oratorios and the better known prize 
glee, ‘ The Sisters of the Sea,’ Jackson conducted 
the Bradford Harmonic Society and the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society. His Bradford singers 


| your speed. 


sang at Buckingham Palace before the Queen and | 


the Prince Consort. 

‘History and Criticism’ was Prof. Percy C. 
Buck’s subject of the first of the course of Alsop 
lectures at Liverpool University. In illustration 
of the point that young people have new ideas 
while the old are usually suspicious of change, 
Dr. Buck said a friend who had been engaged in 
excavations on the site of the ancient city of Ur 
of the Chaldees told him of the discovery of an 
inscription—possibly the oldest message the world 
from the remotest past—which was 
the bodies of ——— and his 
because they cannot think 

are coming to.’ Every 


possessed 
translated, ‘ Here lie 
wife, who gladly die 
what young people 


development in the art of music had been thought | 


wrong—at first morally wrong, and later punish- 
ably wrong 


predecessor. 


but ultimately it had beaten its| 


and engaged a man to write some words, another 
to put them to music, and then a comedy star, 
who blew kisses to the gallery and made googly 
eyes to the ladies, to sing it. Then the newspapers 
announced it as the iatest ‘hit’—and everyone 
! J. G. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘Answers 
to Correspondents ’ Column closes on the 14th of the month. 
We cannot undertake to reply by post 

SPEEDITE asks for the metronomic indications of 
the following Associated Board lists It is evident 
that he is a new reader, or he would have kept his 
copies of the Musical Times for November and 
December last, when the information for which he is 
now seeking first appeared. Intermediate Grade, 
List A: Scarlatti, crotchet 108; Bach, crotchet 56; 
Haydn, dotted minim, 56 ; Grieg, crotchet 84 ; Chopin, 
crotchet 132. Advanced Grade, List B: Clementi, 
crotchet 80 ; Couperin, dotted crotchet 50 ; Beethoven, 
quaver 76; Samuel, crotchet 72; Chopin, crotchet 76 
Advanced Grade, List C: Grieg, crotchet 144; Bach, 
dotted crotchet 126; Schubert, crotchet 69; Chopin, 
crotchet 116; Swinstead, crotchet 116. An approxi- 
mate tempo for the theme of the Brahms-Handel 
Variations is crotchet 60, but changes of speed are 
inevitable in the course of the Variations. - 3. 


B. E. E.—You will find all you require in any of the 
following methods: J. P. Waud, Hegner, Michaelis, 
N. Hanse. If you are only a beginner, Francke’s 
‘Anleitung’ may be useful. The most complete 


method is Hanse’s, which has many studies (notably 
Nos. 57, 75, and 76) meant to give speed to the fingers. 
But are you sure you are making the best use of the 
methods you already possess? Fingering should be 
learnt by heart and finally become a second nature, 
so that the figures over the notes need no longer hinder 
Remember that speed alone is useless. 
Accuracy is the first requirement: accuracy in rhythm, 
and above all, accuracy in intonation. F.B 

A. E. D.—You ask for about a dozen works for two 
pianofortes, for players of moderate ability. Try 
these: Chopin, Rondo for two pianofortes, Op. 73 ; 
Victor Staub, ‘ Sous bois,’ Op. 6; Lack, ‘ Cabaletta,’ 
Op. 83; Durand, Waltz No. 1, Op. 83; Godard, 
Waltz No. 2, Op. 56; Tchaikovsky, ‘ Sleeping Beauty ’ 
| Waltz; Debussy, Arabesque, No. 1; Dennée, ‘ Danse 
| Moderne,’ Op. 9, No. 1; Hahn, ‘ Pour bercer un 
convalescent ’ (three pieces) ; Lemaire, Valse-Serenade, 
Op. 18; Saint-Saéns, ‘ Danse Macabre,’ Op. 40; Ten 
Brink, Gavotte. All these can be obtained through 
Novello. 

ComposER.—(1.) We cannot identify the melody 
fragment; it has so little character that it might be 
anything, by anybody. (2.) For a low-priced book 
dealing with all the orchestral instruments you can’t 
do better than get ‘ Instruments of the Orchestra,’ by 
John E. Borland (Novello, ls.6d.).  (3.) We don’t know 
‘the average size of a violin as used by the player in a 
modern orchestra,’ but we assume it ’s the same as that 
| used by other violinists. 
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OAKFIELD.—(1.) Why give your pupils ‘some of| D. H. W.—We cannot trace the book of 18th. 
Batiste’s easier pieces’? Vary the regime, by all | century (?) nursery rhymes containing ‘ Miss Lucy was 
means, but ring the changes between various types of | a charming child,’ ‘ Giddy Miss Helen,’ ‘ When Philip's 
good, not between good and bad. (2.) The slow} good mamma was ill,’ ‘ Miss Ann saw a man,’ &c. Can 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas are/a reader help ? 
published separately by Novello. (3.) Therearemany| C. P. S.—The harvest anthem by Humphrey J, 
‘short, interesting pieces by Rheinberger ’—about a/ Stark, opening with a recitative, ‘He turneth the 
hundred. Make a start with the Twelve Monologues | wilderness into a standing water,’ was published by 
(Novello). For the pupils who (you say) might like | Messrs. Morley, a firm that no longer exists. We do 
something easier and lighter, try the volumes of short | not know where copies can now be had, if at all. 
Preludes by various composers, published by Novello. | J. T.—The anthem ‘ Blessed be Thy glorious Name; 

A Stupent.—(1.) In Bach’s Organ Prelude in by gens pecnegh f or be pega ae — 
: ‘ nd _ =. = rish reader can help, as the work was published by a 
Cc minor (Book 7, Novello) the | should be played | Dublin firm. Our theater will As glad to pur 
- - throughout. (2.) We prefer to give no metro-| chase old copies, if no new ones are to be had. 
nome mark for the Larghetto from Mozart’s Quintet,| GRUmMpy.—The progression is good. The chord you 
Op. 108. The determining factor is the demisemi- | Mark is a seventh, properly resolved. (Don’t write and 
quaver figuration ; the pace that strikes you as being | tell us that it is half a dozen other things that sound} 
right for that—clear and animated, without being fussy | More pretentious! We prefer the simplest derivation 
or showy—is the pace for the movement as a whole. and title.) 


as 


It is better for you to discover a pace for yourself in 


this way than by consulting a mechanical device. 


OrGAN.—Here are a few works for organ and strings : 
Benedictus, Mackenzie; ‘Hymn to St. Cecilia,’ 
Gounod; an arrangement of the Largo, Handel ; 


Intermezzo, John E. West; ‘Cornelius’ March, 


B. H.—So far as we are aware, there is no monthly 
journal issued in connection with the College you name 
Its diplomas do not ‘ rank next to those of the R.A.M 
and R.C.M.’ In fact, they don’t rank at all. 

R. P.—What queer ideas folk get! 
need not be a member of the I.S.M., or of any other 
body, in order to have his manuscript considered by a 


Of course one f 





Mendelssohn ; ‘Solemn Melody,’ Walford Davies. Some 
of these have pianoforte accompaniment, but adapta- 
tion to the organ is easy. You might well try one of 
Handel’s Concertos, as they are practically complete | 
with strings and organ. We suggest either No. 2 or 
No. 4. All the above may be had from Novello. 


publisher. 
D. L. L. is puzzled as to why bells are always rung 
down the scale. Is there any reason why they should 
not be rung up as well? Perhaps a campanological 
| reader can tell us. ; 
| CC. H.—In Psalm 145, verse 3, ‘ marvellous worthy’) 
W. E. (1.) Your part-song is far better than|is correct. Modern usage would be ‘ marvellously 
many that achieve publication. It has some weak | worthy,’ as you say, but the Psalms are not written in| 
moments, which we cannot spare time or space to| modern English. 
discuss. But send it on its rounds, and try your; C. W. H.—The tune ‘Thornbury’ is by Basil 
luck. (2.) Yes; the Behnke books on voice matters | Harwood, and will be found in a collection of tunes by 
are of good repute. (3.) In singing the word ‘ glorious’ that composer, published by Novello (6d.). 
make it ‘ glo-rious,’ and make it of two syllables, not; Pranist.—We cannot explain the figures in thej 





three—‘ glo-ree-ous.’ | Kuhlau Sonatinas without seeing the work, or a copied 
K. T.—You are mistaken. A new neck with an old | extract therefrom. Why not inquire of the publishers ? 
scroll, generally, is not a necessity, but a misfortune | _ E. M. (Ontario).—We advise you to study at Toronto | 
in an old and valuable instrument. The bridge is| Conservatory, and give up thoughts of the English) 
slightly more arched now than it was in Paganini’s| diploma you mention. It is of very little use. 
time. This, however, is not the outcome of a reform | M. B -In the F minor Prelude and Fugue, Book 1} 
which can be dated, but of a gradual development. | of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ we should certainly play all the 
F. B. shakes with a turn, as there is ample time for it. : 
| rT 
W. B.—You want some Franck for your American | ‘ : d i 
organ His two works for harmonium, ‘ L’Organiste’ | Several correspondents kindly write te suggest that § 


and ‘ Posthumous Pieces,’ contain a good proportion | the song ‘ England’s Glory,’ about which an inquiry 

of delightful things, despite the inequality of standard | was inserted last month, is ‘The Sea is England's 

as a whole. Saint-Saéns has written and arranged | Glory,’ by Stephen Glover. 

for harmonium a few pieces, including the Three | 

Organ Rhapsodies on Breton Airs (Novello). 
HERMANN.—Your L.M. tune is good on the whole. | Church and Organ Music 

There are rather too many root positions of the tonic | rai f 

chord, and we don’t like the seotiation at the end of ashen a . o ' 

line 3, with the seventh rising. The accidental natural| | The 1928-29 series of special musical services (Satur- . 

is necessary, despite what your friend says about ‘ the | days, at 3) was announced to open on November 3 t 

rule being obsolete.’ There is no rule; it is merely a| With Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and Elgar’s For the Fallen.’ J 

matter of commonsense, convenience, and safety. | On December 29 Christmas Carols will be sung. The 

: |season’s programmes include Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus 

| Hungaricus,’ Holst’s Two Psalms and ‘Hymn of 

| Jesus,’ the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, Purcell’s Te Deum, 

| and Casella’s ‘Suite Romano’ for organ and strings. 





G. H. H.—For varied organ harmonies to hymn- 
tunes see the book by the late Dr. Harford Lloyd, 
recently published by the Year Book Press (7s. 6d.). 
The books of descants by Geoffrey Shaw would also 
be useful for the purpose (Novello, 2s. each book). 
So would ‘ The Tenor Tune Book ’ (Faith Press, Is. 6d.). 

A. M. W.—For your performance of the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ do not depend on organ accompaniment alone 
if you can get (as you say you can) a few good violinists | stirring effect. The music included Harwood’s Te 
and a flautist. Add a good pianist, and use the organ | Deum, Goss’s ‘ The Glory of the Lord,’ and a pro- 
as a background (but not constantly) and in climaxes. | cessional hymn by Sir Walford Davies. Mr. H. B.9 
The pianoforte will be of great help rhythmically. |Osmond conducted, and Dr. Harold W. 

A. B. C.—We think you will have difficulty in finding | accompanied. Sir Walford Davies gave an inspiring § 
any Communion Service for two-part men’s choir| address and singing lesson. The Cathedral was filled 
other than Blair in G (Novello), which you already | to overflowing, and the service was relayed by 
have. Perhaps a reader may be able to tell us of| wireless to Holy Trinity Church, where another large 
other settings. congregation was present and joined in the proceedings. 


The eighth annual Festival of the Coventry Church § 
| Choirs Association took place at Coventry Cathedral 
on October 11, when nearly nine hundred singers, 
representing about thirty choirs, joined forces with 


Rhodes § 
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On October 22 a Memorial Case, standing six feet | 
high, to the memory of William Jackson, the Miller 
Musician of Masham, was opened in the Town Hall of 
his native place. Dr. Sutcliffe Smith, the author of | 
a biography of Jackson, has been the moving spirit in | 
the placing of this recognition to one whose music | 
and conducting was a force in Yorkshire during his | 
lifetime, 1815 to 1866. Musical visitors to this Wensley- | 
dale town should see this memorial, and are invited | 
to write their name in the visitors’ book which has | 
been placed in the case. 





A recital of old Cathedral music will be given at | 


St. Mary’s Church, Kilburn, on December 5, at 8 o'clock, 
the programme including anthems by Weldon, Hayes, 
Batten, Croft, Kent, &c. The recital choir meets 
weekly (Wednesdays, at 8) for the study of rarely- 
heard Church music. In the new year it will begin 
rehearsals of Clarke-Whitfeld’s oratorio ‘ The Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection.’ Singers and others interested 
should write to the Organist, St. Mary’s Vicarage, 
50, Priory Road, N.W.6. 


As our readers know, Mr. G. D. Cunningham is about 
to undertake a recital tour in America. 
will wish to hear him play once more before his 
departure, and an opportunity will occur on December 
15, at 3 o'clock, at St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square, Earl’s 


Court, when he will give a recital, playing some of the | 


more important works from his American programmes 
—the Reubke Sonata (complete), Roger-Ducasse’s 
Pastorale, &c. 


A Festival service, organized by the Manchester 
Diocesan Church Music Society, took place in Man- 
chester Cathedral on November 3, when about seven 
hundred members of local choirs took part. The 
setting of the Canticles was by Stanford, and the 
anthems were S. S. Wesley’s ‘O Lord, my God,’ 
Handel’s ‘ Sing we to God,’ and Crotch’s ‘ Lo! star-led 
chiefs.’ Dr. A. W. Wilson, the Cathedral organist, 
conducted, with excellent results. 


Messrs. J. W. Walker have recently built and 
despatched a small two-manual organ for St. Mark’s 
Church, Seramban, Negri Sembilan, Federated Malay 
States. The instrument has been specially constructed 
to stand the climatic conditions, with its extremes of 
heat and moisture, to say nothing of vermin. The 
leatherwork is poisoned, a special glue and brass screws 
are used, and the woodwork is almost exclusively 
mahogany. 


| 
We have received a booklet giving programmes of 


the third series of organ recitals and musical services 
arranged by Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick to take place in 
Middleton Parish Church, near Manchester. The 
series began in September last, and will continue until 
July 28, 1929. The scheme is very comprehensive, 
and excellent in all ways. Copies of the booklet are 
obtainable from Mr. Harris Sellick at the Church (34d. 
post free). 


On November 16 a presentation was made to Dr. 
Sydney Nicholson from Westminster Abbey choristers, 
past and present. 
£50 and an album containing the autographs of the 
subscribers. Dr. Nicholson signified his intention of 
devoting the cheque towards the cost of providing the 
altar furniture for the chapel of the School of English 
Church Music. 


Che organ in Thatcham (Berkshire) Parish Church, 
built in 1859 by Messrs. Gray & Davison, has been 
renovated by Messrs. A. Cary, of Newbury, and is now 
a three-manual with twenty-six stops. Dr. A. C. P. 
Embling gave the opening recital, on October 30, 
playing Bach’s A minor Prelude and Fugue, Mozart’s 
f minor Fantasia, Charles Wood’s Prelude on ‘St. 
Mary,’ &c. 


Many organists | 


The gift consisted of a cheque for | 


Under the auspices of the St. Edmundsbury and 
Ipswich Diocesan Church Music Committee a Choir 
Festival was held in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, 
Long Melford, on October 27, when over three hundred 
singers took part. The anthem at evensong was 
Ouseley’s ‘ From the rising of the sun,’ and descants 
were used in the hymns. The Rev. A. H. Stevens 
conducted, and Mr. G. C. Gray was at the organ. 

Nearly a hundred local organists gathered at Burton, 
on October 6, under the auspices of the Lichfield and 
| District Organists’ Association. After a recital at the 
Parish Church by Madame Stephenson (soprano), 
Mr. H. Thompson (violin), Mr. A. W. Head, and 
Mr. Henry Hackett (organ), and the choir, Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson gave an address on the School of English 
Church Music. 

Mr. H. V. Spanner will give a recital of pieces from 
the R.C.O. syllabus, at the National Institute for the 
Blind (224-228, Gt. Portland Street, W.), on December 
5, at 3 o’clock. The Institute organ being a replica of 
that at the R.C.O., the occasion should be of special 


interest and value to candidates for the College 
diplomas. 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung at Wimbledon 


Wesleyan Church on November 11 as part of a special 
Armistice Service. The accompaniment was played 
on organ and pianoforte by Mr. D. S. Hayward and 
Miss Winifred Wilson. Mr. Frank Uppington con- 
ducted. 


Mr. Ronald Chamberlain gave an organ recital at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Buenos Aires, recently, playing 
Mendelssohn’s fourth Sonata, Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, two Chorale Preludes by Parry, &c. 
This was the first organ recital given at Buenos Aires 

| for about twelve years ! 


At Doncaster Parish Church, on October 11, the 
|Special Service Choir gave a programme of short 
| miscellaneous works by Mozart and Schubert. Mr. 
|H. A. Bennett conducted, and also played Mozart’s 
|F minor Fantasia and the Andante con moto from 
| the ‘ Unfinished.’ 
| 

The St. Michael’s Bach Society, Croydon, gave its 
| fifth recital on October 11, the programme comprising 
| Bach’s ‘ O Light Everlasting,’ and two of the Schemelli 
|songs, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Mr. C. Pecskai), 
and the ‘ Unfinished ’Symphony. Dr. George Oldroyd 
conducted. 





Handel’s ‘ Joshua’ was performed by the Catford 
Choral Society at St. James’s United Methodist Church 
|on October 17, conducted by Mr. A. M. Gifford. A 
| further performance was announced for November 15 
|at St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Blackheath. 
The Leicester Bach Choir sang Bach’s Motets, 
‘ Jesu, Joy and Treasure’ and ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ 
lat Leicester Cathedral on October 21. Miss Sybil 
| Eaton played the Chaconne and the E major Suite. 
| Dr. Gordon Slater conducted. 

The new Harrison organ at St. Helen’s Parish 
|Church, Lancashire, was dedicated on November 6, 
| recitals being given on that day and subsequently by 


| Dr. E. C. Bairstow, Dr. Alan Gray, and Mr. William 
| Cooke, the organist of the church. 
| This year’s special Advent musical service at 


| St. Paul’s Cathedral will take place on December 4 at 
|6 o'clock, when Mozart’s ‘ Requiem ’ will be sung with 
| orchestral accompaniment. No tickets are required. 





A new two-manual organ, built by Messrs. A. 
|Noterman, has been erected in the New Eastern 
| Avenue United Methodist Church, Ilford. Mr. Gatty 
| Sellars gave the opening recital 
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Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently built an 
organ for St. Andrew’s Church, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
The instrument is a three-manual of thirty-one stops | 


and twenty-four pistons. 


Carols will be sung at St. Mary Aldermary, E.C., 
under the direction of Mr. Alan May on December 11 
at6p.m. A short talk will be given by the Rev. G. R. 
Woodward 


RECITALS 

Mr. Stanley Blizard, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude and 

Fugue in D, Bach; Benedictus, Stanford; Andan- 

tino, Scherzoso, and Passacaglia (from Sonata No. 8), 
Rheinberger 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Mary-le-Bow—Prelude and Fugue 


in A minor, Bach; Allegro (Symphony No. 6), 
Widor ; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; Rhapsody No. 3, 
Howells 


Mr. George Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor, Bach; Intermezzo, Luard- 
Selby ; Sonata No. 1, Rheinberger ; Two Chorale 
Preludes, Healey Willan 

Mr. F. Vernon Curtis, St 
Dorian Toccata, Bach; Fantasia on Campion’s 

Babylon's Streams,’ Harris ; Romance, Haydn 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland—Reverie 

on ‘ University,’ Harvey Grace ; ‘ Song of rriumph,’ 

West; Finale (Sonata), Reubke ; Rondino, Wolsten- 

holme ; Final in B flat, Franck; Sonata No. 2, 

Mendelssohn ; Finale, Wolstenholme 
N.S. Wallbank, Lancaster Parish Church—Volun- 

tary, Battishill ; Elegie, Vierne ; Fantasia in F minor, 

Mozart ; two Chorale Preludes, Bach 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Toccata 
in F, Bach; Fugue No. 5, Schumann; Réverie, 

Sunshine Glade,’ Chastey Hector ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. H. Percy Richardson, Parish Church, Horton— 
Overture to ‘ Athalia’; Pastorale, Franck ; Intro- 
duction and Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, 
Merkel ; Finale (Suite No. 2), Boéllmann 

Mr. V. S. Read, St. John’s, Torquay—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; Rhapsody, Harvey Grace ; Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Allegro, Greene 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. John’s, Mortimer—three Preludes 
from ‘The Little Organ Book,’ Bach; Fantasia 
(Sonata No. 12), Rheinberger ; Quasi-Scherzo, Karg- 
Elert ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Guilmant 

Mr. D 


Peter's, Carmarthen 


Mr 


Finale (‘Sonata Britannica ’), Stanford. 
Choral No. 1, 


Darke ; 
Mr. W. F. Kingdon, St. Lawrence Jewry 


Franck; Kyrie Eleison, Reger; Finale (Sonata 
No. 11), Rheinberger; Sicilienne and Toccata, 
Vierne 

Mr. F. Vernon Curtis, St. Peter’s, Carmarthen—Dorian | 


Toccata, Bach ; Fantasia on Campion’s ‘ Babylon’s 
Streams,’ Harris ; Romance, Haydn 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Lawrence Jewry 
and Fugue (‘ Dorian’), Bach; Berceuse, 
three Preludes on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, 
Williams 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z.— 
Scherzoso, Rheinberger ; Moderato Cantabile (Sym- 
phony No. 8), Widor ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 


Toccata 
Hollins ; 
Vaughan 


Bach ; Spring Song, Mendelssohn. 

Mr. R. Meyrick-Roberts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Psalm- 
Prelude No. 3, Howells ; Scherzo, Best; Réverie, 
Bonnet 

Mr. C, J. King, St. Matthew’s, Northampton—Fantasia 


and Fugue in F minor, Mozart; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Bach; two Sinfonias from Cantatas, 
Bach-Grace ; Benediction, Hollins. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Sonata 
No. 6, Mendelssohn; Scherzo, Faulkes; Bridal 
Song, Wolstenholme ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
Bach 

Mr. W. Brennand Smith, St. Austell Parish Church— 
Scherzo in C minor, Guilmant ; Meditation, Delius ; 
Fanfare, Lemmens. 


Cecil Williams, St. Mary’s, Tenby—Allegro | 
Marziale, Greenhill ; Prelude on a Theme by Tallis, | 


| Mr. Herbert Knott, St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton— 


Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; two movements 
from ‘Paulus,’ Malling; Allegretto in E flat, 
Wolstenholme ; Piéce Héroique, Franck. 


Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Lawrence Jewry—Reverie on 
‘ University,’ Harvey Grace; Adagio in E, Frank 
| Bridge ; Cantabile (Symphony No. 6), Widor ; Two 


Sketches, Schumann. 

Mr. W. Edward Kirby, St. Paul’s, Bath—two Chorale 
Preludes, Bach; Psalm-Prelude No. 2, Howells 
“Cathedral Windows,’ Karg-Eleri; Sonata No. | 
Mendelssohn. 

Dr. Gordon Slater, Boston Parish Church —Agitato 
(Sonata No. 11), Rheinberger ; two Sinfonias from 
Cantatas, Bach-Grace ; Prelude on ‘ St. Columba, 
Robin Milford ; Evening Song, Bairstow. 

Mr. Leonard Herivel, Presbyterian Church, Jersey- 
Grand Cheoeur in D, Gutilmant ; Chorale, Fugue, and 
Finale (Sonata No. 6), Mendelssohn ; Prelude on 
*“ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams ; Andante Can- 
tabile (String Quartet), Tchaikovsky. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor, Mendelssohn ; Sonata in A minor, 
Borowski; Arabesque No. 2, Debussy; Military 
March in D, Schubert 

Mr. Ernest Harris, St. Lawrence Jewry 
Babylon’s Streams,’ W. H. Harris ; 
Form of a Chaconne, Stanford ; 
Rheinberger ; Finale, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Corona- 
tion March, Meyerbeer ; Andante and Presto (Sonata 
Elgar ; Two Studies, Schumann. 

Mr. Ralph Downes, Princeton University Chapel- 


Fantasy on 
Prelude in 
Passacaglia, 


Prelude and Fugue in F minor and Trio-Sonata in C, 


Bach ; Priére, Franck ; Introduction, Passacaglia, 
and Fugue in E flat minor, Healey Willan. 

Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe, Bermuda Cathedral—Allegro 
Maestoso (Sonata), Elgar; Larghetto in F sharp 
minor, S. S. Wesley ; Andante Cantabile (Symphony 
No. 4), Widor ; Grand Choeur, Guilmant. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; two Choral Improvi- 

| sations, Karg-Elert ; Prelude on ‘ Hanover,’ Parry 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Clifford Roberts, choirmaster 
John’s, Hove. 

Mr. Clement Roy Spackman, choirmaster and organist, 
Knox Church, Dunedin, N.Z 


and organist, St 


THE ST. MICHAEL’S SINGERS 

The ninth annual Festival in St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, began on November 12 with a programme of 
music commemorative of Armistice Day. Elgar’s ‘ For 
the Fallen,’ Mozart’s Requiem Mass, and a choral setting 
of ‘As the leaves fall’ (Joseph Courtney), by Dr 
Harold Darke, were sung as a tribute to the dead, and 
Parry's ‘ Peace’ at the end of the programme appro- 
priately turned our thoughts to the present time 








On § 


the second evening Schubert’s Centenary was celebrated ff 


by the performance of the Mass in A flat and a setting 
of ‘Tantum Ergo’ for solo quartet; and on the 
| Thursday a performance of ‘ The Messiah’ was given 
with Handel's original accompaniments in St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. Besides these and other choral works, 
organ recitals, which covered a large and interesting 
field of music, were given by Dr. Stanley Marchant, 
|Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, Mr. Thalben-Ball, and Dr. 
Harold Darke, who is the mainspring of the Festival. 
The St. Michael’s Singers are a well-trained choir, and 
apart from the usual (one must unfortunately say !) 
| weakness in the tenors, their tone and balance are 
|}excellent. The best performance I heard was that of 
Schubert’s Mass, which, though somewhat uneven, 
| contains some fine moments both of lyrical beauty and 
| dramatic strength. It is a very healthy sign that this 
| City church can be filled twice a day with local audiences 
| eager, in the luncheon-hour and after their day’s work, 


D. H. 


composers. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SCHUBERTIANA 

Sir,—I should like, if I may, to express my thanks to 
Schubertian ’ for his corrections, in the November 
number of the Musical Times, of what he indulgently 
calls ‘ two little slips’ in my articles on Schubert in 
the August and September numbers of your journal. 
As to his query regarding the accuracy of the fifth 
paragraph on p. 869, my authority for it was Kreissle 
von Hellborn, who states on p. 23, vol. i., of his ‘ Life 
of Schubert,’ that Ruczizka ‘ pronounced his pupil 
omniscient. He has learnt everything,’ he said, * and 
God has been his teacher.’ The result of this report 
was, adds Hellborn, that Salieri took to Schubert more 
warmly than ever, and made himself responsible for 

the further development of his rare gifts. 
[he Dante sonnet is included unspecified in Th 
Gérold’s French life of the Viennese composer. I have 
asked Prof. Edmund Gardner, the well-known Dante 


wondered how Schubert found time while he was 
assistant-master at his father’s school (1814-17) to 
compose so much music. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s book 
gave circumstantial details that were new to me— 
Schubert begged off some of the less-important after- 
noon classes; he set the boys ‘ something to write’ 
which he scarcely ever found time to correct; or his 
conscience would prick him, he would fling the new 
score into the desk, and would teach hard for the best 
part of a day. I asked what was the source of the 
information. Such biographical statements either have 
the evidence of a contemporary, or else they are fancies 
and have less interest and value. 

I felt inclined similarly to question many other 
details given by Mr. Whitaker-Wilson, which were 
new to me. We have all read that the boy Schubert, 
when he went up for his examination as a candidate 


| for the Court Chapel Choir, wore a light-coloured suit 


scholar, if he knows which of the Italian poet’s sonnets | 


was set to music by Schubert. He writes me he has 
been unable to trace which it is, but while searching 
he found a reference to a setting by Schubert of a 
passage from the Divina Commedia which he thinks 
were lines from Purgatorio V. or VIII., probably from 
both. The sonnet, he says, might possibly be ‘ Tanto 
Gentile e tanto onesta pari.’ 

\s regards Schubert’s tenth Symphony, I would 
refer ‘ Schubertian ’ to the Daily Mail of November 17, 
in which Mr. Richard Capell gives an interesting account 
of this unfinished Symphony in E minor. Hellborn 
mentions that it was given by Schubert’s brother, 
Ferdinand, to Mendelssohn, and, stated by Mr. 
Capell, Mendelssohn presented it to Sir George Grove 
It is now in the library of the Royal College of Music 

Yours, &c., I 


as 


LIEBICH 
Silverdale 
Carnforth, Lancs. 


Sir,— Your reviewer's notice of my book on Schubert | 
is scarcely worthy of the Musical Times 

\ passage is quoted—and the authority asked for— | 
which the writer deliberately states to have been an | 
explanation upon my part of how Schubert came to | 
write so many works in the year 1815. 

{ wish to point out that the passage quoted does | 
not refer to the year 1815 at all; that it appears in | 
a chapter which deals with the year 1814; and that | 
it does not refer to anything excepting Schubert’s | 
first opera which was suggested by Salieri. This much | 
is perfectly plain to anyone who has ordinary intelli- | 
gence. Neither is it guesswork. , 

Had your reviewer read every English and German 
biography of Schubert which the British Museum 
contains, together with much matter of very recent 
source—as I had done before I began to write—he 
might have been in my position and have been able 
te speak with authority ; 
that of which he has no knowledge 

Unfortunately, this is the sort of thing which authors 
who are authorities upon their subjects have to endure | 
from critics who are not. 

As for his remarks upon my arrangement of the 
\ flat Impromptu, they are too utterly puerile to 
consider here. Altogether, that notice is as inaccurate 
is it is destructive ; it is not criticism—it is an insult 
to the very term. 

Your reviewer has, I fear, yet to learn how to handle 
a book when it is given to him; paragraphs which | 
contain stupid mis-statements and babyish sentiments 
do very little for English journalism.—Yours, &c., 

C. WHITAKER-WILSON. | 


We sent Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s letter to our 
reviewer, who replies as follows : 
If Mr. Whitaker-Wilson will kindly read what I| 


wrote he will see that I put a question. Everyone has 


| great 


| the time he was 


. ican easily 
as it is he merely questions Opp. 1-7 were published on commission, Diabelli having 


| set 


and was chaffed by the other boys as a ‘ miller.’ 
Mr. Whitaker-Wilson adds the information that the 
suit had ‘a pattern upon tt which might have better 
become a bathroom wall-paper.’ Is this a fact or a 
fancy ? (Observe, I still simply put a question.) 

In the account given in this book of Salieri’s teaching 
we are actually given—I believe for the first time—the 
master’s ipsissima verba, thus: ‘“‘ Of course, if you 
will persist in imitating the immortal Moczart,’’ he used 
to sneer.’ 

Mr. Whitaker-Wilson says he speaks with authority, 
but a reader may still be allowed, surely, to ask him 
for his authorities. His letter indicates displeasure 
(and I sincerely say I am sorry for having hurt his 
feelings), but still he does not answer my questions 
about his new circumstantial details 

I find I marked other statements by this author for 
questioning, e.g., ‘ Liszt’s piano music suffers from 
technical difficulties.’ And here is another 
about Schubert the schoolmaster: ‘ Half 
‘ ragging ’’ with the boys, and the 
other half was irritable with them when they wanted 
to ‘‘rag’’ and he did not.’ Is this a certainty, or a 
guess ? The reader has a right to know. I find 
another question-mark beside this : 

‘Goethe was so pleased with his own personal 
success as a poet and dramatist and so susceptible 
to the flattery that was showered on him that he 
had little time to appreciate the fact that there were 
other geniuses in the world besides himself.’ 


sentence 


The following is (and here I do not question, but 


assert) an inaccurate account of Schubert’s first 
publications : 
‘Diabelli sent for Schubert and offered him 


abominable terms for permission to print the first 
seven opus-numbers, which were all songs. Franz, 
of course, would agree to anything rather than 
argue; thus the contract was made and the songs 
issued.’ 

[here is no need to go to the British Museum—one 
find the facts in ‘Grove.’ Schubert’s 
refused point-blank to publish them on his own account. 

Now a question about Beethoven and Schubert 
‘They met more frequently after this [their first 
meeting], and Beethoven was always most cordial 
towards Schubert sometimes they had _ their 
evening meals together.’ The question, I know, is 
a thorny one. It all depends whether you are willing 
to believe Schindler or not. But does not Mr. Whitaker- 
Wilson here go a good deal farther than Schindler 
himself ? Does he not believe Ais own authority ? 

All this may seem finicking to the general reader 
Perhaps I should have confessed last month that I 
out with a prejudice against the fashionable 
biographical fiction of the day, and had been in hope 
that the Centenary would produce (as it has not) a 
Life of Schubert that would simply give us the facts, 
all the facts, and nothing but the facts. 

As for Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s vocal version of the 


|Pianoforte Impromptu in A flat, I take back my 
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‘ puerile ’ words—I take them back, and simply offer 
to the world of music in their place a few bars from 
this unforeseen addition of the Centenary year to the 
six hundred songs : 
* The Fisherman's Night-Song' 
(Schubert—Whitaker-Wilson). 





Poco Allegretto 
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‘LE JARDIN PARFUME’ 
Sir,—As your good reviewer quite elaborately criti- 
cises my ‘ Jardin Parfumé’ because it isn’t what I 


never intended it to be, perhaps I may venture to) 


hope that you will allow me to explain? This piece 
is in no manner of way ‘an attempt to extend the 
explorations of Scriabin’ or of any one else, nor is it 
intended as a cross-word puzzle for those who take 
months to grasp (and then don’t) its quite moderate 
technical and musical problems. And as it is my work 
the fact that it lacks ‘ Scriabin’s logic’ is surely not 
only natural but very right and proper. It has my 
logic, and that, I think, is what matters. And 
although no one can accuse me of being optimistic as 
to the powers of the ‘ ordinary musician's ’ intelligence, 
I think that even I would have hesitated before 
expressing an opinion so insulting to the latter as that 
implied in your reviewer’s remark, ‘ there is no logical 
structural basis at all in Mr. Sorabji’s work that is to 
be discovered by the ordinary musician.’ That is to 
say that ‘ the ordinary musician ’ cannot discover the 
theme around which, with its derivatives and variants, 
the entire work is woven—a theme worked in one form 
or another into the fabric of almost every page—and 
for no other reason apparently than that it is not 
docketed off into two-, three-, or four-bar phrases ! 
I will be much more polite and ask how a critic so 
sensitive, imaginative, and cultivated, so adept in the 
humaner letters, so exemplary, admirable, and discreet 
as ‘T. A.’ came to overlook the obvious allusion of 
the title of my piece to the most famous work of that 
great Arabian poet and writer the Sheik Nefzaoui ? * 

The fable that my works, particularly my pianoforte 
works, are unplayable, and that I cannot play them 
myself, is industriously propagated by those with 
whom the wish is both illegitimate father and mother 
to the thought. That it is quite untrue, and that I 
myself, who make no pretensions at all as a pianist, 
can play them, as plenty of people, including, Sir, 
your admirable self, as you bore witness in the Musical 
Times of September, 1922, can vouch, does not, of 
course, affect the fable in the least. Nothing is more 
firmly believed than that which is most demonstrably 
false, and I could go on for a long time with some of 
the fantastic tales that are current apropos your 
humble and obedient servant, but will confine myself 
to the following incident which I think will be found 
instructive if not edifying. 

The reviewer of one of our biggest dailies, being, as 
I discovered later, almost completely ignorant of the 
subject and having but indifferent knowledge of the 
language, once questioned the accuracy of my observ- 
ance of French prosody, a matter on which I have 
received the highest compliments from the most 
distinguished French composers and musicians, who 
are notoriously scrupulous in this matter. Being 
unable to answer my challenge to show where and how 
the alleged offences were to be found, this gentleman 
took refuge in vague generalities about the conflict 
between poetry and music—he had not my songs by 





® This work exists ia an English translation by the illustrious Burton, 
but is exceedingly rare and difficult to get at; also a French translation, 
based, I believe, on Burton. 


|him at the moment, but would take an early oppor- 
| tunity of returning to the matter. Needless to say, he 
|never did; it is now four years ago... . but, from 
| that time till now, during which several of my largest 
and most important works have been issued, all of 
which have been duly sent, as always, for review, these 
| have all been totally ignored. Post hoc ergo propter 
hoc’. Coincidence ??.. Long arm??? 
| Yours, &c., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI 


‘THE FAULT, DEAR BRUTUS, IS NOT IN 
OUR STARS, BUT IN OURSELVES 


S1r,—I was interested in the views expressed recently 
| by your correspondents on the above subject, but I 
| find it difficult to believe that the stars in their courses 

fight either for or against Miss Snell and Dr. Pearce. 

I do not doubt any of their facts ; I merely question 
| the significance of them. If Miss Snell is interested in 
astrology purely as a scientific fact (to quote her own 
| words), then she should consider evidence scientifically 
| When she says, ‘ 14 per cent. of organists are born 
| when the sun is in Capricorn, whereas the theoretical 
| proportion would be only 8.33 per cent.,’ she should 
say rather, ‘ 14 per cent. of those about whom I have 
collected statistics,’ which is a different thing. Appa- 
rently she has considered: only fourteen cases. A more 
comprehensive survey might easily give a different 
result. Miss Snell’s argument amounts to this 
Organists born under Saturn, if well aspected, usually 
live long. Therefore Saturn, so aspected, produces 
longevity—I am not quite sure whether she implies 
generally or only among organists. At any rate she 
admits that this is not the only configuration which 
produces longevity, but she does not give any statistics 
for comparison. 

But if we are interested in astrology as a scientific 
fact, we must have statistics not only of these ‘ other 
configurations ’ and their influence on organists, but 
also, for comparison, a survey of the horoscopes of the 
members of some other profession, say bricklaying. 


account the number of potential organists or brick- 
layers, born under Saturn, who had the misfortune to 
die in infancy, as well as those who were cut off 
prematurely in whatever might be described by 
courtesy as youth or middle-age. We should then be 
in a position to determine (a) whether organists born 
under Saturn live longer than organists born at a less 
favourable season; (6b) whether a similar rule holds 
true in the case of bricklayers (i.) similarly born, (ii.) 
born under a different configuration—and so on, all 
of which would be an immense contribution to the sum 
of knowledge, and might furnish Americans with a 
subject of research for many generations. 

Dr. Pearce’s interest in the subject seems anecdotic 
rather than scientific. 
of eminent musicians who share August 22 as a 
birthday, he might be still more struck by the number 
of non-musicians born on that date. I have not the 
least idea what the world’s birth-rate averages per 
annum, but it must be almost literally true that 
‘every moment dies a man, every minute one is born.’ 
Therefore, the number of days in a year on which to 
be born being comparatively small, and the choice of 
possible professions similarly limited, it follows that 
many people probably share the same birth-day (and 
many more the same birth-date), and some of these 
will probably adopt similar professions. But, quite 
naturally, if we are musicians we notice only the 
musicians who share our anniversary, and we are apt 
to forget the tinkers, tailors, soldiers, and sailors who 
were born on the same date. 

I do not know if Miss Snell and Dr. Pearce are 
interested in any ‘ back to Hucbald’ movement, but 
in this matter they seem well on the way back to the 
Dark Ages. 

‘ Taurus, that ’s sides and heart. No, Sir, it is legs 
and thighs.’ Personally, I don’t mind which it is 
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and I don’t suppose many of your readers do either, 
but even musicians might be the better for a little 
clear thinking occasionally.—Yours, &c., 
The Beehive,’ 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


A. BELARD. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Dr. C. W. Pearce, has | 
given some remarkable horoscopical coincidences. May 
I add, for the benefit of your readers, the following | 
important cases : 

A former housemaid of mine who was very musical, 


and always sang at her work, died on April 3, 1897, 
the day on which the immortal Brahms died. 
My old friend Dr. Thomas Smith, organist of 


Whelcaster Parish Church and composer of an excellent 
service, was presented with his third son on June 5, 
1925, on which day the great Orlando Gibbons died, 
three hundred years before. 

My mother, who was a pianist of no mean ability, 
died on March 2, 1909. 
pianoforte music, and it should be noted that he died 
exactly a hundred years and a day before. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born on December 
1770, and I was born on the same day in 1856. 

I have composed but little myself, but am considered 
to be very musical by my friends, and have studied 
the rules of harmony and counterpoint.—Yours, &c., 

121, Caroline Street, S.W.1. R. BURLINGTON. 


16, 


Ihe instances cited by Mr. Burlington are indeed 
remarkable. Some in our own experience run them 
very close, however. For example, on April 1 
we refrain. In fact, this correspondence is abruptly 
closed.—EDITOR.]} 


CHAMBER MUSIC STUDY 
Sir,—As a result of a discussion on string classes 
at the recent annual Conference of the 
tion of Musical Competition Festivals it has been 
suggested in a special article in The Times that a 
Summer School in Chamber Music under competent 


artistic direction would be a great help and encourage- | 


ment to amateur string players, whether they have 
taken part in chamber music hitherto or no. 

I shall be glad if you will allow me space in your 
valuable paper to ask any of your readers to write to 
me if the idea appeals to them and they would care to 
attend a School if one were held. 

It would be necessary to secure suitable premises 
well in advance in which all the students would find 
accommodation—sleeping, eating, and practising 
under one roof. It might be possible to find it near the 
sea, but this is by no means certain. 

It is suggested that practising classes and lectures 
would occupy the mornings and evenings, and that the 
afternoons be devoted to recreation. 

The fees for tuition would be approximately {2 2s. 
for the week—Monday until Saturday ; the charge for 
living should be about 10s. a day. These are only 
rough estimates. 

I shall be glad to hear from any of your readers 
who are interested.—Yours, &c., 

22, Surrey Street, H 

London, W.C.2 


FAIRFAX JONES 


THE LARYNX AGAIN 
Str,—The letters on the subject of the larynx 
appearing in your issues of October and November are 
of great interest, especially that of the Rev. W. R. 
Whately. 


However fascinating the drawing of diagrams illus- | 


trative of the formation of the throat and larynx may 
be, the wise teacher and student thinks as little as 
possible about the throat—for where the singer’s 
thought is there shall his voice be also. In this con- 
nection the vocalist’s chief concern should be the free, 
gentle emission of ‘ breathed tone’ and its concentra- | 
tion upon the hard palate. 
E 


but | 


British Federa- | 


With many years’ experience of Musical Competition 
Festivals (at which the general standard of singing is 
extremely high), and with such well-known singers and 
adjudicators as Maurice d’Oisly, Dawson Freer, 
| H. Plunket Greene, Madame Edith Hands, Dan Price, 
| Marcus Thomson, &c., I have never yet heard the 
| subject of the larynx even mentioned in their admirable 

criticisms, although throaty tone is frequently 
| condemned. 

The singer, amateur or professional, whe knows his 
| business produces his tone by consistently ignoring his 
jlarynx. He use his hard palate as a result of en- 
lightened practice, and gives the whole of his attention 
to the rendering of his song. 

At the slightest sign of his worrying about larynx 
or technique his interpretation falls to pieces like a 
house of cards.—Yours, &c., WALTER ADRIAN. 

1, Bingham Road, 

Croydon. 


She was very fond of Chopin's | 


ORGANISTS’ SECURITY OF TENURE 
S1r,—Many organists have read with interest the 
correspondence under the heading, ‘ Organists’ Security 
of Tenure’ and the Editor’s comment in your last 
issue. As a member of the deputation who interviewed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace, I 
| may say that everything possible was done at that time 

| by the Council of the R.C.O. to obtain for organists 
| some security of tenure, by giving them the right of 
appeal to the Bishop of the diocese in those cases where 
their dismissal was apparently unjust: but we did not 
succeed. A full report of the petition presented, of 
the interview with the Archbishop, and the Archbishop’s 
reply, was printed and supplied to all the members of 
| the R.C.O. at that time. From an intimate knowledge 
of the whole episode I think it would be quite useless 
|to make any further attempt in the same direction, 
but I think another course of procedure is about to 
offer itself. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians is making an 
eftort to become a representative society of the musical 
profession. It aims at taking a place in our profession 
something like that taken by representative bodies of 

the medical, the scholastic, and other well-organized 
| professions. One of the duties of such societies is to 
protect their members, so far as they are able, from 
unfair and arbitrary treatment when this is meted out 
in connection with public appointments. I hope that 
the re-formed I.S.M. will consider this to be one of its 
functions. Such a Society, however, can only speak 
with authority if it represents the whole of a profession. 
It seems, therefore, most desirable that every properly 
qualified professional musician should join this newly 
constituted Society, and so help to create for the musicz al 
profession an official body which not only can speak 
in its name when occasions arise, but also when it 
does speak will command attention.—Yours, &c., 

4, Sydenham Park, FREDERICK G. SHINN. 
Sydenham, S.E. 





THE TORONTO MUS. BAC. 

Sir,—Dr. Ernest MacMillan’s letter in your 
November issue so completely covers the ground of 
this unexpected controversy, that it leaves me little 
or nothing to add to my own letter on this subject. 
| It seems clear (1) that the present Toronto University 
neither seeks nor needs ‘ recognition ’ of its graduates 
in music beyond that which the merit of their work 
deserves; and (2) any mistakes or makeshifts of 
bygone times are now rectified 

It may be hoped, however, that in the near future 
there may be a big U.G.M. sufficiently comprehensive 
for the protection of true academic interests from 
unqualified ‘ intruders and cowans,’ not merely in the 
British Isles, but throughout the British Empire. No 
one can deny that the musical profession is as ‘ close- 
tiled’ as it should be; but everyone will admit that 
| in spite of its difficulty, such a proposed extension of 
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the U.G.M. as that referred to in its current Roll is 


both desirable and worthy of adequate effort for its 
achievement C. W. PEARCE. 
The Paddocks, 
Ferndown Dorset 


Srr,—If Dr. E. MacMillan, of the University of 
foronto, cares to read my letter in your September 
issue again, he will surely see that I did not ‘ attack’ 
the University to which he belongs and its musical 
degrees; but the so-called granted many 
years ago in absentia by Trinity College, Toronto, 
through an agency set up in this country. Nor did I 
write ‘without acquainting myself with the facts.’ 
I know of the high value of musical degrees granted by 
McGill and Toronto Universities—and I should imagine 
that most musicians here do also; but that does not 
make us ready to accept as genuine those ‘ degrees’ 
obtained from Trinity College, Toronto, ‘ through the 
post xe 

Sir Frederick Bridge (in 1892) advised the (Trinity 
College) loronto degree-holders ‘ to drop their 
ridiculous false plumage and strive to obtain 
legitimate degrees.’ Many did so; yet some Toronto 
men go on using the ‘ degree,’ but omit to mention the 
source of it. That is bad enough, but when Dr. C. W 
Pearce comes along and wants us to recognise such 
‘imitations’ as ‘ good classical stuff,’ well ! 
Yours, &c., r. H. Hm 


degrees 


St. Andrew’s Parish Church, 
Buckland-in-Dover 


We have received a number of letters championing 
the cause of Tonic Sol-fa notation As the correspon- 
dents are unanimous, we trust they will forgive us 
for not inserting their letters 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of 


charge, announce- 

ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 

other 

Baritone excellent sight-reader, wishes to meet 
soprano or tenor for mutual practice ; or would help 
to form quartet or sextet Weekly. Classical 
oratorio, or operat Hampstead or Highgate 
districts W. F. H., clo Musical Time 

Viola player, gentleman, wishes to meet 
pianist, or violist for practice of easy 
chamber Evening weekly Chiswick, 
Gunnersbury, or Kew districts E. Cousins, 32, 
Thorneyhedge Road, Gunnersbury, W.4 

Singer (lady) wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. S.W. district.—Lorp, 13, Elmfield Road 
Balham, S.W.17 

Lady pianist wishes to meet lady violinist for practice 
of sonatas and advanced classical musi G. R., 
9, Japan Crescent, Crouch Hill, N.4 

Violinist and viola player wish to meet another violinist 
and ‘cellist for practice of string quartets. Barnes 
neighbourhood A. A. M., clo Musical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet instrumentalist or vocalist 
for mutual practice Blackpool.—A. W. J., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Violinist (medium ability) wanted for mutual practice 
with ‘cellist and pianist. Mondays, Fridays, Sun- 
days, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m Fine collection of good 
orchestral musi Cetutst, 20, Oseney Crescent, 
Camden Road, N.W 

Lady pianist wishes to meet ‘cellist and violinist, or 
separate, for mutual practice. S.E. district.—Mrs, 
M. Gorpie, 566, Wickham Road, S.E.4 

Viola and 'cello players (ladies or gentlemen) required 
for small orchestra. Practices, near Oxford Street, 
Thursdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m.—H. G. K., c/o Musical 
Times 


violinist, 
classical 
musi 


Sbarps and Flats 


I speak feelingly of modern music, because it has 
given me such an insufferable let-down. -I began, not 
so long ago, as an ardent disciple of modernism. In 
music, as in other walks of life, I held that what was 
trying to break away from constricting tradition and 
come inhibitory ‘dont’s’ must be wholesome. But I've 
back to Beethoven much chastened i/fred A. Knopf 

It is wrong to assume that good music means a kind 
of music. People do not say that good meat means 
beef and not mutton, or that a good picture means a 
picture of a particular size and shape. Good musi 
means a quality of music, and is compatible with any 
kind or species.—Sir Henry Hadow. 

Our modern composer composes in the morning in 
a modern mode which is old-fashioned at dusk. He 
evolves a new theory, or a new method, every half-hour 
There are half a hundred different ways of writing 
music. But alas, there still remains only one way of 
listening to music.—Leonard Liebling 

In these days when we have the miraculous invention 
of wireless, the oyster shares something in common 
with music. The oyster, I believe, owes something to 
being a bivalve, while music is largely dependent on 
the multivalve.—Sir Hugh Allen 

In Schénberg, as Arthur Lourie has justly observed, 
we have ‘an egocentric conception dominated by 
personal and esthetic elements which assume the 
significance of a fetish '—in a word, the development 
of romantic emotionalism into neurosis.—Leigh Henry 

We had a very moving performance of the anthem, 
* Fierce was the wild bellow,’ by the choir Yorkshire 
Parish Magazine 

lo live on Berlioz—to hear Berlioz day in, day out 
would be like adopting a diet of anchovies and sawdust 

Richard Capell 


_ 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Late October and the early days of November have 
been distinguished by two important concerts. On 
Monday, October 29, the programme of the students 
chamber concert in the Duke's Hall was entirely 
devoted to the works of Schubert, in celebration of th« 
composer’s Centenary It began with a performance of 
the Quartet-Satz, and the four young women played 
exceedingly well Four male students gave the com- 
plete Quartet in A minor with infinite credit to 
themselves, and th Trout’ Quintet was also 
adequately performed. 

On Tuesday, November 13, also in the Duke’s Hall 
Sir Henry Wood conducted a students’ orchestral 
concert Not for the first time has mention been mad 
in this little monthly article of Sir Henry's work at th« 
Academy. He would seem to be inspired in his power 
of training orchestras, and it is hardly possible to over 
estimate the importance of the orchestral experience 
gained by the students under his tuition. The results 
at this concert were illuminating. A Concerto Grosso 
in C minor by Corelli was most pleasing in its neatness, 
the Scherzo from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
delightful in its delicacy, and that the orchestra can 
be vigorous when necessary was proved in Schubert's 
Marche Militaire in D. It was also sympathetically 
alert in the solo accompaniments. Distinctly the best 
soloist was Mr. David Taylor, a violinist from South 
Africa 

Although it is not solely concerned with the Academy, 
the announcement that a Mendelssohn Scholarship of 
the value of £200 per annum will be offered for competi- 
tion is of all-round interest. Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
the first holder. The Secretary of the Foundation is 
Mr. J. F. R. Stainer, The Old Rectory, Ashtead, Epsom 

Lord Howard de Walden has been elected to the 
Board of the Royal Academy in place of Mr. Robert 
Ward, deceased 

The Review Week will this year take place from 
December 3 to 8 There will be a chamber concert 
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and among the lecturers Mr. Ambrose Coviello, Sir 
Charles G. Robertson, Mr. Charles Woodhouse, Mr 
Walter de la Mare, Mr. Marcus Thompson, Mr. E. J. D 
Radclyffe, Mr. Kenneth Barnes, Mr. Arthur Bliss, 


Mr. Walton O’Donnell, Mr. Alexander Wood, and the | 
York Bowen | 


Principal. Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. 
will give a viola and pianoforte recital, and there will 
be dramatic performances under the direction of 
Mr. A. Acton-Bond. 

Owing to the Festival of Easter falling on an 
unusually early date next year, the Lent term will 
begin on January 3, 1929. - 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

\n event which roused great interest and enthusiasm 
among the students was the visit to the College of 
Maurice Ravel, the distinguished French composer, 
briefly referred to in our November number. 
lunched with the director, Sir Hugh Allen, and after- 
wards received a hearty welcome from the students 
in the Concert Hall, where the orchestra, under Dr 
Adrian Boult, played a Symphonic fragment from 
the ballet ‘ Daphnis and Chloe.’ In a brief but happy 
speech, M. Ravel thanked the orchestra and expressed 
his pleasure at the compliment paid him. ‘ Daphnis 
and Chloe’ was repeated at the College orchestral 
concert, the other chief items being Mozart’s Violin 


Concerto in D, skilfully played by Mr. Ernest Sealey, | 


with much beauty of tone and musical insight, and a 
performance of John Ireland’s ‘ Forgotten Rite,’ which 
seemed to give great pleasure to the composer, who 
was present 

Che Cobbett Prizes, as Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s generous 
foundation for chamber music has come to be called, 
are for this vear divided into two sections, one for 
composers and one for performers The composers’ 
prizes were awarded to two women students—Imogen 
Holst, for a Fantasy Quartet for strings, and Grace 
Williams, for a Fantasy Quintet for pianoforte and 
strings. These works are now being learnt by sets of 
performers and will be played early in the New Year 
One distinctive feature of the performers’ competi- 
tion is that the works have to be learnt independently 
of any coaching whatever, so the composers may anti 
ipate, possibly with apprehension, undreamt-of 
readings and tempi 

November 17 was a day of great doings by the Boy 
Scouts as guests of the College. Musical competitions 
occupied the energies of Boy Scout troops from all 
parts of the country, followed by a Camp Fire concert 
without the camp fire) in the evening, in the Concert 
Hall 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Che College joins in hearty congratulations to Mr 

( E. Bryan, the veteran Local Secretary of the 

Southport centre, on celebrating the jubilee of his 

secretaryship. At the recent annual distribution of 

ertificates, when the College was represented by the 

Secretary, a testimonial was presented to Mr. Bryan 
by his many friends. 

Distributions have also been held at 

Lincoln, High Wycombe, Bournemouth, 


Tottenham, 
and at 


Lowestoft, where a programme of music from the sylla- | 


bus was performed by students from the College. 
rhe Local Examination syllabus for 1929 is now being 
issued, and attention is called to the alteration in 
passing ’ marks which will come into force in January, 
1930 
Mr. R. Chamberlain has returned from a very success- 
ful examining tour in S. America, British Guiana, &c. 
Che Queen’s Hall Orchestral concert takes place on 
December 12. The choir and chamber music concert 
it Grotrian Hall on December 6 
Monsieur Beaucaire ’ has been chosen for the next 
performance of the Opera Class. 
A very interesting lecture in connection with the 
Schubert Centenary (1828-1928) was given by Mr. C. 
Whitaker-Wilson in the College Concert Room recently. 


M. Ravel | 


Some Schubert songs were given by Miss Dorothy 
| Whybrow, and the Quartet ‘ Death and the Maiden ’ 
| (Schubert) was played by students of Mr. Lebell’s 
| chamber music class. 


‘THE BARTERED BRIDE’ AT L’OPERA- 
COMIQUE 

A few weeks ago Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ 
was produced for the first time at Paris at L’Opéra- 
Comique under the title ‘La Fiancée Vendue.’ This 
enterprising act on the part of the director, M. Ricou, 
was well justified. There were difficulties, of course. 
The most important of them were connected with the 
translation. A work so essentially national as this 
was bound to suffer a shock in being removed from its 
natural environment, but the shock was considerably 
reduced by the tactful and intelligent adaptation of 
Daniel Muller and Raoul Brunel. The stage per 
formances also helped the work to survive the uprooting 
and replanting. Subtle changes in the characterisation 
were effected at various points, but without disturbing 
the unity and light-hearted progression of the work 
In the rdle of Marienka, Mile. Féraldy brought about 
a very skilful compromise between a Czech peasant girl 
and an Opéra-Comique soprano. The inclusion of 
both elements was well calculated to please the audience 
since, on this occasion, it was about equally divided 
between Czechs and Parisians 

The most intelligent singing and acting came from 
André Allard in the difficult part of Ketzal, the marriage 
broker. He raised this buffoon to the plane of high 
comedy, every fine point of which was made clear by 
his admirable diction. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the part of Vachek would be a problem, for this 
character is full of the Czech idiom. M. Hérant’s 
performance was very polished and restrained, and it 
was not altogether his fault that the significance of the 
stammering fool was not fully realised 

rhe singing of the chorus was a big factor in the 
success of this experiment It was the more remarkable 
that the orchestral playing left much to be 

This defect was certainly not due to any lack 
of diligence on the part of M. Masson, the conductor 
His direction was both sympathetic and sensitive, but 
whereas the spirit of his players seemed willing enough, 
the flesh was decidedly weak 

Che production was acclaimed with great enthusiasm 
It is possible that the Czechs in the audience were aware 
various traditional details in the 
if so, they showed no sign of 


seeing 


desired 


of the absence of 
manner of presentation ; 
resentment rheir delight in being brought into close 
contact with the endeared music and episodes of their 


national opera forbade them to be hypercritical 
B.M 


CROYDON FESTIVAL 

Che chief musical event on the fringe of London has 
been the second Triennial Festival at Croydon, which 
was held on November 6, 8, and 10 under Sir Henry 
Wood as conductor-in-chief rhe choir, supplied by 
local choral societies, sang throughout in a way that 
did credit to local musicianship and to the training 
given to the singers by Mr. A. J. Kirby The London 
Symphony Orchestra played at each of the three con 


certs Che Festival opened in Croydon Parish Church 
with a programme that included Dr. G. Oldroyd’s 
setting of the ‘Stabat Mater,’ which the composer 


conducted, W. H. Reed's ‘ Elegy ’ for strings and organ, 
Handel's sixth Chandos Anthem, and Holst’s Iwo 
Psalms ‘The Kingdom,’ which was the chief work 
of the Festival (as it also was three years previously), 
was given in the Baths Hall with Miss Dorothy Silk, 
Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. Harold 
Williams as the soloists [he final programme 
included ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ Ernest Austin’s 
‘Hymn of Apollo,’ three of Handel’s ope ratic choruses 
arranged by Sir Henry Wood, and W. H Reed's ‘ The 
Lincoln Imp.’ Other artists of the Festival, besides 
those named, were Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. Albert 
Sammons, Mr. Joseph Slater, Mr. Roy Henderson, 
Mr. Edward Shakespeare, and Miss Violette Browne. 
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Sirty Wears igo 


From the Musical Times of December, 1868: 


WE have received a prospectus of the newly invented 
‘ Pianoforte and Organ Key and Finger Warmer.’ It 
appears that the improvement consists of the applica- 
tion under the keys of the instrument, of the means 
of warming them, and the surrounding air; and 
therefore also the hands of the performers. We can 
imagine that in cold weather, when the fingers become 
numbed by practice (especially in schools, where fires 
are often not too plentiful) some such invention as this 
would be a real luxury. Mr. G. Price is the patentee. 


ELGAR’S MUSIC ‘BEAU 


The performance of Mr. 
romantic play ‘ Beau Brummel’ 


TO BRUMMEL’ 


Bertram Matthews’s 
at Birmingham had 


a very special interest in that the incidental music | 


was written by no less famous a composer than Sir 
Edward Elgar. It is good to hear of Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence commissioning Sir Edward and, still better, 
to see Sir Edward accepting and discharging the 
commission with his usual flair for the right thing at 
the right time, and his consummate mastery of every 
resource, great and small, of musical art. Inevitably 
in such a production the play ’s the thing, wherein 
they hope to catch the ‘conscience’ of the public. 
But if there are to be recorders it is surely important 
that their music should be as good as possible. With 
Sir Edward's help Mr. Lawrence secured for his pro- 
duction a distinction shared by no other play of the 
kind. In accepting a task of secondary importance 
Sir Edward showed once more that those who are best 
fitted to command also know best how to obey. 

His opportunities were, of course, strictly limited. 


Brief preludes, a minuet, music en sourdine to accom- | 
pany the most important and pathetic dialogues. It | 


seems a small thing for a composer who has written 
the greatest Violin Concerto and the noblest oratorios 
of our time. But Elgar set about it with good-will, 
and the result is a pattern of what incidental music 
should be. It never disturbs the action; it never 
intrudes, yet it has not only charm and merit but 
characteristic individuality. : 

The most touching and effective scene is the last, 
where Beau Brummel, now an old man, dies in exile 
and in poverty. He sees, as if in a dream, the ghosts 
of his past; he hears the sound of the violins of the 
assembly rooms where he used to lead the dance; he 
believes the woman he loved so well is at his side: he 
thinks the Regent, once his friend, is coming for him 
But a greater Being has come, and Beau Brummel 
must follow. It is in this scene (which made a deep 
impression at Birmingham) that the discreet, wistful 
Elgarian melodies, played so softly that every whispered 
word of the actor is heard distinctly, tell with greatest 
effect 
music that has grace and originality, and a most laud- 
able ecomony of effect is evident everywhere. 

[he only flaw lay in the weakness of the orchestra 
Sir Edward had to instruct and conduct. What is the 
use of securing the best music unless the means are 
provided for an adequate performance ? F. B. 


The Paddington Music Club announces an interesting 
season's programme—December 4: Violin and song 
recital, Orrea Pernel and Keith Falkner; January 21: 
[he Catterall Quartet; February 4: Song recital, 
Elisabeth ; March 4: Sonata and Trio 
recital, Adila Fachiri, and 


Schumann 
Mrs Derenburg, 
Alexander Fachiri 
&c., from the Club Hon. Secretary, 
Lousada, 4, Clifton Place, W.2 


Mrs. Herbert 


The minuet danced in the first Act evolves to! 


Full particulars as to membership, | 


| Competition Festival Record 


BLACKPOOL FESTIVAL 
(FROM A MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT) 

With advancing years the Blackpool Festival reveals 
no sign of declining vitality—rather the contrary. 
| Success has not attended all its efforts to bring within 
| the scope of its influence any bassoon or horn players, 
| although the other members of the wind-family flock 
| there in sufficient numbers to make the present dearth 
| of professional wind-players somewhat hard to explain 
| When five amateur oboists, one a lady, play George 
| Henschel’s ‘Shepherd’s Lament’ (inscribed to Léon 
Goossens), and many more clarinettists the Ralph 
Greaves ‘ Idyll,’ it justifies the policy of nothing short 
of the highest even in classes which are often deemed 
to stand in need of nursing. Rather curious confirma- 
tion of the truth of this attitude was forthcoming in 
the String Quartet class, where Alec Rowley’s ‘ Phyllis 
and Corydon ’—a work distinctly on the light and some- 
what easy side, was used and only two entries resulted ! 
A classic quartet the previous year attracted thrice 
as many, and the E minor ’Cello Sonata of Brahms this 
year brought nine pairs of candidates, and (what is 
more to the point) a definitely higher standard was 
reached in the classical works. . 

Nowadays there is little need to dilate upon the 
peculiarly high attainment repeatedly revealed here in 
choral matters ; and it is increasingly evident that the 
best from many other centres regard Blackpool 
experience (and with some luck, honours, maybe !) as 
the Mecca of their desire 

In choral affairs in the North-Western area audiences 
have come to regard superlatively high standards very 
much as a matter of course, but the last few years have 
made many realise that in the Tudor work, in chamber 
|music, in the more advanced string and pianoforte 
solo classes, tlie advance in sound musicianship is 
moving upwards rapidly : witness the Brahms playing 
just mentioned, and the quality of the playing in the 
sight-reading of an accompaniment to a tricky violin 
composition. 

Ten years back we had as a matter of course to 
assume a rather apologetic tone towards most ‘cello 
members in the Trio class, and oftener to protest 
|against a too dominant pianist, but not so to-day, so 
rapidly has the ensemble sense been cultivated. 

Probably nowhere would it be possible to 
compress into twelve hours as much folk-dancing as 
was done on October 19, when the vast spaces of the 
Empress Ballroom were given over to this work for the 
day. On the empty stage lay all the paraphernalia of 
a modern dance orchestra; on its crowded floor was 
one fiddler, name of Elsie Avril, and in the surrounding 
balconies swarms of friends and admirers of the dancing 
youngsters. The old, well-known saying about ‘ In 
the beginning was rhythm ’ used to be followed by a 
| rider ‘ but no longer so to-day.’ Current developments 
in this and many other forms of dancing have, at any 
| rate, averted any fear of rhythmical decline or death. 
| Not many Festivals have persevered so valiantly in 
|the cause of the operatic ensemble classes, where 
individual brilliance has to take second place ; here it 
always involves heavy expense in the reprinting of 
the excerpts (this year from ‘ La Bohéme ’), and none 
|but such an altruistic band as appears to exist at 
| Blackpool would cheerfully sacrifice year after year a 
cool £50 in such a cause. But its reward comes in the 
shape of verdicts like those passed by a seasoned 
operatic-conductor and an equally sapient opera critic, 
who jointly asserted, after hearing two groups from 
Manchester and Nelson (an East Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturing town), in the Finale of Act 3 of 
‘Bohéme,’ that few English-singing professional 
companies could have equalled, much less excelled, the 
team-work of these enthusiastic amateurs. 

Not fewer than five hundred solo singers kept matters 
| lively on the Wednesday and Thursday, and the finals 
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witnessed the usual searching trial and re-trial of the 
several best voices that had emerged from the mass. 





WoRKINGTON (November 5-7).—This Festival, which 
is of great antiquity, was revived, after war-time 





Stamina and indomitable will-power must be allied to! cessation, by the Shopping Week Committee in 1924, 


vocal quality if you would win through to the Rose 
Bowl at Blackpool! But what a crowd you sing to! 
How discerning, how appreciative of interpretative 
subtleties ! Where else, someone asked, would you get 
an audience to sit from 6.30 to 10.45 as they do on 
‘Rose Bowl’ night, to listen to men and women who 
find relaxation from arduous toil in mill, foundry, 
mine, or shop, in working on the great things in vocal 
music? And this audience does not budge until Mr. 
Plunket Greene has given not merely the winner but 
the why and wherefore for his choice, who was Nora 
Rust, a weaver in an Accrington mill, finding alleviation 
from the eternal clangour of looms in Mozart’s ‘ Non 
pid di fiori,” Schumann’s ‘ Er, der herrlichste,’ and 
Hubert Parry’s ‘ Maiden.’ 

Conspicuous amidst all the glorious singing on the 
final day were readings of Julius Harrison’s ‘ Blessed 
Damozel,’ so fully reviewed recently in these columns. 
It constitutes a landmark in music for women’s choirs, 
and no more completely satisfying work than this has 
been heard at a Festival in recent years. Those who 
approach it must first assimilate Rossetti, they must 
live with it as they do with their work, for only so can 
they absorb its emotional content. Then when they 
have done the same with Harrison's music, we get such 
an emotional outpouring of the spirit of word and music 
as was our joy during that unforgettable half-hour 


on the Saturday night when Barrow, Plymouth, and | 


Blackpool singers each added something of their own 
interpretative genius. 


The six orchestras which played Schubert’s ‘ Rosa- | 


munde’ Overture at the opening of the Saturday 
evening season contrived, from the point of numbers, 
to make this one of the most important events of its sort 
yet held in competitive circles. Professional aid to the 
extent of ten per cent. was permissible, but one band 
from the South Yorkshire coalfield disdained, perhaps 
unwisely, any such assistance. 

JeRsEY EIsTteEDpFoD (October 29 to November 3) 
rhe continued success of this musical Festival gives 
Jersey a claim to be considered, with perhaps one 
exception, the most musical island. There were a 
hundred classes, covering all sorts of musical and 
dramatic performance, and not only was there plentiful 
support, but the efforts of the competitors reached a 
very high standard. In the choral competitions the 
first prizes were won by Mr. W. Morley Powell’s Mayo 
Choir (female-voice) and Mr. J. B. McNair’s Casarean 
Choir (male-voice and mixed-voice). 

KEIGHLEY.—This year’s ‘Summerscales’ Festival 
was notable for the quality of the male-voice choral 
singing. Some splendid performances of Holst’s 
‘ Swansea Town ’ and Bantock’s ‘ Drake’s Drum ’ were 


given, the best choirs being, in order, Colne Orpheus | 


Glee Union (Mr. Luther Greenwood), Zion Baptist Glee 
Union, Nelson (Mr. George Walmsley), and Todmorden 
(Mr. T. H. Lees). In the mixed-voice section, Nelson 
Glee and Madrigal Society (Mr. T. Hartley) were a few 
marks ahead of Keighley Vocal Union (Mr. J. Harker). 
Bramley Choir (Mr. G. A. Holgate) was first in the 
female-voice class. 

NOTTINGHAM (October 24-27).—This was a satis- 
factory Festival in many ways. More schools entered, 
a new class for school bands brought fourteen entries, 
there were six pianoforte trios for Beethoven, and th 
choral standard showed an improvement. The best 
standard was shown by the male-voice choirs from 
Melbourne, Derbyshire (Mr. G. Walton), and Cheslyn 
Hay (Mr. E. Amphlett), who were first and second in 
their singing of Elgar’s ‘ The Herald ’ and Lyon's ‘ The 
Fisherman,’ The winning mixed-voice and female- 
voice choirs were Leicester Oriana (Mr. A. C. Nicholls) 
and Mr. William Turner’s Nottingham Choir. 


| programmes, and choice of adjudicators. 
| discussion followed, ranging over a wide area. 
A|centred chiefly on a pungent speech from Mr. Hugh 


| and is now well established. If memory serves, this 

| was a region that used to yield school singing of sur- 
passing quality. The local faculty has not been lost. 
It was manifested above all by the singing of boys, 

| particularly those of St. John’s School, Workington. 

| In the aduit classes the village of Dean won the prizes 
for mixed-voice and female-voice choirs, the conductor 

being Mr. J. W. Huddart. 

Among the other Festivals recently held were those 
at Bacup, CHESTERFIELD, INDIAN QUEENS (Cornwall), 

| LEICESTER (where well-known choirs sang in competi- 

| 

| 





tion), SWINDON (the Eisteddfod, with sixty-four classes), 
and WADEBRIDGE. 


| SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND 
| CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH FEDERATION 
OF MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVALS 


rhe following report was unavoidably held over 
| from our November issue. ] 


| The annual meeting and Conference of the British 
| Federation of Musical Competition Festivals was held 
| this year at Buxton. The Central Board and com- 
mittees met there on Friday afternoon, September 28. 
In the evening about a hundred Festival representatives 
were entertained to a reception by the Mayor and his 
lady in the Palace Hotel, in the course of which a 
programme of music was performed by local artists 
| It may be usefully suggested here that greater attention 
than is usual at these functions might be given to 
suiting the music to the occasion and the audience. 
| The visitors enjoyed with obvious zest an impromptu 
community sing-song under the inspiring leadership 


of Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, of Glasgow Orpheus Choir 
| fame. 
| On Saturday morning Festival secretaries and 


| representatives conferred unofficially and informally 
| for a couple of hours under the comfortable chairman- 
ship of the Vice-Chairman, the Rev. C. J. Beresford, 
| but the discussion tended to circle rather aimlessly 
|about such threadbare topics as the giving of money 
| prizes. At noon the annual General Meeting opened, 
| Sir Henry Hadow presiding. The business was largely 
formal, the annual reports and accounts being pre- 
|} sented and discussed. 
| Finance dominated the discussion to such an extent 
|}as to draw from the Hon. Vice-President, Mr. F. H. 
| Bisset, the comment that the Federation for several 


years back had been employing its best brains not on 
the work for which it was founded but on the mere 
He 
| appealed to the Festivals to face the fact that there 
was but one permanent and basic solution to the pro- 
blem of Federation finance, viz., that every Festival 
|increase by threepence the amount of each entrance 
| fee of two shillings and upwards and remit the proceeds 
| to the Federation. Sir Henry Hadow warmly supported 
| the appeal, and it was decided to urge all Festivals to 
|}adopt the scheme and so dispose of the financial 
| difficulty once and for all. 

| After lunch Sir Henry Hadow opened the annual 
| Conference with an interesting review of the Federa- 
|tion’s work. Captain Gedge (Bedford) opened a 
discussion on : 


| ° . 
| material problem of how to keep itself in being. 





| 

| 

| HOW TO ATTRACT THE PUBLIC 

|}and spoke on prices of admission, arrangement of 

A general 
Interest 


remarkable series of successes was won by the children S. Roberton (Glasgow) on the necessity for improvement 


of High Oakham School, Mansfield, under Mr. Harry 
Smith. 


|in adjudicators’ equipment, which gave more than 


one furiously to think. 
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Mr. James Brown 
on 
STRING CLASSES 


which created only 


‘cellos ! 
petered out without ever getting anywhere 


Mr. Roberton announced that a committee of the | 
scheme for the 


Central Board was considering a 
promotion of 


A NATIONAL COMPETITION FESTIVAI 


which it was proposed to hold, possibly at Liverpool 


as a convenient centre, probably in 1930. The scheme 
under consideration was as follows, viz., 1930, mixed 
choirs 1931, men’s choirs 1932, women’s choirs ; 
1933, children’s choirs te in every fourth year 


choirs in each of these four sections would have an 
opportunity of winning the blue riband of the Festival 
Each Festival would last for one day only, 
and one prize only would be awarded each year—the 
Federation As the announcement 
was made by way of preliminary intimation only, no 
and the Conference ended, te 
members being entertained to tea in the Spa Gardens 


world 
Diploma of the 
discussion took place 


by the committee of the Buxton Festival 


In the evening the annual banquet took place in the 


Palace Hotel, Sir Henry Hadow 


Speeches were taboo. Dr 


again presiding 
pany tactfully through half-a-dozen madrigals, but 
why the same half-dozen as last year ? 
economy in the matter of copies, or to lack of enterprise 
or to playing for safety 


The Sunday programme included an afternoon drive 
Derbyshire, and on 


through the Peak district of 
Monday the visitors were conducted round the city 


Altogether a decided success on the social and personal 
side. But in future the Federation will really have 
to put a little more thought, and enterprise, and 


preliminary work into the organizing of the ‘ discussion ’ 
side of the Conferences Ss. B.N 


rHE EASTBOURNE FESTIVAL 


rhe annual Festival of music at Eastbourne was 
given during the first week in November, and the 


residents had the opportunity of hearing their orchestra 


under the direction of several distinguished conductors, | 
including Sir Henry Wood, Sir Landon Ronald, and | 


Sir Thomas Beecham Mr. H. G. Amers, the perma- 


nent conductor of the orchestra, also took a large | 


share in the direction of the programmes, which 
embraced a wide variety of music from the classics 
to that of the present day 
important modern works—-Respighi’s ‘ Concerto Gre- 
goriano’ for violin and orchestra, Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ 
Symphony, and Goossens’s Sinfonietta—were all put 


into one programme, with the result that none of them | 


was sufficiently rehearsed or adequately presented 
Madame Fachiri played the difficult solo part in 
Respighi’s work with great brilliance, but the back- 
ground to it was all out of drawing, and we must wait 
for a more finished performance before criticising it. It 
was evident, however, that Mr. Amers has an orchestra 
which can deal very competently with more familiar 
music, and he may at least be honoured for his enter- 
prise in attempting to break new ground D. H. 


Che Harold Brooke Choir announces a very attractive 
programme for its concert at the Bishopsgate Institute 
on December 12, at 8 p.m. Quasi-novelties are Grieg’s 
Four Psalms for chorus and baritone solo, and Brahms’s 
motet ‘O rend the heavens.” The programme includes 
also Bach’s double-choir motet, ‘ Be not afraid,’ and 
carols and part-songs by Pretorius, Sweelinck, 
Walford Davies, Dale, &c. There will be violin solos 
by Mr. William Primrose 


London) introduced a discussion 


a mild interest, except when he 
announced himself as rather a heretic on balance, and 
claimed as an example of fine balance a combination 
of six first violins, six seconds, six violas, and six 
A desultory discussion followed, which finally 


Bairstow piloted the com- 


Was it due to 


Unfortunately, the most | 


London Concerts 


CZECH SOCIETY'S CONCERT 

It was a gracious move on the part of the Czec 
Society of Great Britain to organize an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, on October 16, in commemora 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the re-establishment 
| of Czechoslovakia, and to devote the proceeds to thx 
funds of the British Legion. The concert, which 
| consisted entirely of Czechoslovak music, was memo! 
able in several respects, and pre-eminently for th 
re-appearance in London of Madame Emmy Destinn 
| Those who in the long interval during the war, and 
after, had come to regard this great artist merely as 
a delightful memory were astonished to find that her 
vocal powers were still fresh and vigorous and her 
artistry by no means tarnished by her years of partial 
retirement. Probably no artist suffered more fron 
the world war than Emmy Destinn. An ardent 
patriot, the doors of many Continental opera houses 
were closed to her, and, after 1916, she was no longer 
able to visit America. She retired to her country 
home, the Castle of Straz, in Bohemia, and interested 
herself in literature Here she wrote a novel of 
considerable descriptive merit, ‘ In the Shadow of the 
Blue Rose.’ From time to time she emerged to sing 
at charity concerts, and at the National Opera at 
Prague. In this way she upheld the spirit of her peopk 
during the worst days of the war 

At the concert in question, Madame Destinn began 
with familiar items from her operatic repertory 

lerinka’s Song,’ from Dvorak’s opera ‘ The Jacobin 
is not very interesting apart from the scene to which 
it belongs ; nor is the invocation (‘ Ye, the Almighty 
Gods’) from Smetana’s ‘ occasional’ music-drama 

Libusa,’ an ideal concert excerpt It was not until 
she sang Marenka’s air, ‘ This dream of love,’ from 
‘The Bartered Bride,’ that Madame Destinn seemed 
quite happy in her work, and made her audience happy 
too. Afterwards she sang a Slovak song, specially 
written for her by Kovarovic, the late conductor of 
the National Opera at Prague. This song, which she 
gave with all her old charm and brilliancy, carried 
away her mixed audience, Bohemian and British, and 
was warmly encored 

Sir Henry Wood and his Symphony Orchestra (a 
hundred performers) gave an appropriately festive 
reading of the Overture to ‘ The Bartered Bride,’ and 
a superb performance of Dvordk’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony, which satisfied the critical sense alike of 
| the Czechs and English present at the concert. 
There was only one novelty in the programme—the 
| recently published orchestral rhapsody ‘ Taras Bulba, 
by the late Leos Janadcek, the Moravian composer 
| whose operas have only recently become popular in so 

Janacek 
consists ot 


|} many German and Central European cities 
died on August 12, 1928. ‘ Taras Bulba’ 
a series of linked movements based on episodes from 
Gogol’s well-known epic of Cossack life. Like all 
Janadcek’s later works, it is a vivid expression of a 
strong and entirely conventional personality—a 
personality which undoubtedly expresses itself most 
freely and effectively through the medium of choral 
music; nevertheless ‘Taras Bulba’ contains much 
| that it would be interesting to hear again R.N 


THE GERMAN SINGERS 

Two years ago a party of students from Brandenburg 
came to England and gave concerts of early German 
music in a delightfully informal but dignified manner 
characteristic of the spirit set free in Germany by the 
Youth Movement. Last month they returned with 
an inter-University team of undergraduates as we 
|should describe it, including players of instruments 
| and singers of both sexes. They spent a month here, 
|and gave recitals of sacred and secular music in many 
towns. I heard a sacred concert in Southwark 
Cathedral, and a secular entertainment which included 
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puppet-show at the Royal College of Music. My 
vn chief impression derived from their singing of the 
early polyphonic German works was the internation- 
ty of music in 16th-century Europe. We are for 
t most part familiar only with the motets and 
idrigals of the Flemish, Italian, and English masters, 
but we find that a hymn of Baltasar Resinarius and a 
drigal by Othmayr show characteristics common 
to them all We can differentiate the gravity of Byrd 
1d Gibbons from the sensuousness of Lassus and 
Palestrina, and if we knew more French and German 
1k of the period we should appreciate its diversity 
inity. A cantata of Michael Pretorius, ‘ Erstanden 
st der heilige Christ,’ for soli, two- to seven-part choir, 
nd all manner of instruments (as the programme 
rrectly described it), was a piece of warm-hearted 
isic that anticipated Bach’s Easter cantatas. 
The German Singers, introducing us to 
familiar things, also sang Bach's motet ‘ Sing to the 
Lord,’ and gave us a puppet performance of Mozart’s 
Bastien and Bastienne.’ Herr Georg Gétsch treats 
Bach almost as though it was a madrigal, obtaining 
thereby a buoyancy mentally lacking in our more massive 
erformances, and sacrificing the majestic rhythmic 
tramp which we have come to expect in Bach for a 
ghtness and flexibility which we associate with earlier 
isk But it is well done in itself, interesting to us 
s a change, and probably nearer to Bach’s own per 
formances in which his resources were similar. Mozart's 
opera is too slight for the operatic stage, but it is ad 
mirable for puppets, and the magic scenes are most 
mvincing when executed with the superhuman agility 
marionettes and the bewildering lighting effects of 
dolls’ theatre Of their playing of recorders, of 
Josquin’s ‘ Pange Lingua’ Mass, and a number of well 
sung canons, there is no room to speak They played 
Purcell—a compliment appreciated by an English 
1udience—but they had not quite ‘ got the hang’ of 
him ; his music has a keener edge than if he had been 
German It was all very interesting, and most of 
it extremely enjoyable FH 


beside Ss 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Che first concert brought a welcome visitor, Nicolas 
Medtner, to play us his Pianoforte Concerto in ( 
No. 2, Op. 50) For an hour, or perhaps less, he and | 
the orchestra chatted away. This music couid never | 
be mistaken for Tchaikovsky's. It never emphasises | 
it merely mentions, and having mentioned 
passes on. Medtner’s style is too good for this rapid | 
showing, and it became a little fidgeting to have it} 
set before one in so many hurried glimpses. It was} 
like a lantern lecture at which every picture is whisked | 
away just as you are beginning to take it in. So that, | 
however good the stuff of Medtner’s music, it was 
difficult to enjoy it, and the desire to hear the Concerto 
again is only a desire to give it another chance 
Medtner’s playing was rather like his composition 
he crouched over his work and deftly disposed of it, 
bit by bit 

Was Wallace's ‘ Villon’ 


| 


or enlarges ; 


(which preceded the Con- 
certo) guiltless of the same fault There is nothing | 
in it that is ill said or not worth the saying It goes 
well, and always did, from start to finish. But at 
the finish there is a feeling that one has never been 
gripped There has been some failure in the art of 
showmanship, an art which every aristocratic composer, 
of course, abhors, often to the léss of contact with his 
audience 

Then came Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff,’ and contact was made 
Not that this is easy music to listen to, but Elgar does 
make one hear, thoroughly and comprehendingly, what | 
he is telling us from his soul about Falstaff and Prince | 
Henry, and Shakespeare, and England. Sir Landon | 
Ronald was the conductor. He seemed, for a while, | 


to be getting on well enough, but later on something | 


better than that was in the air, for those who know 
and love the work simply got lost in it, a thing that has | 
often happened before M 


WiIIAA 


|regard for the 





Schubert’s Mass in E flat, No. 6 (composed in 1828), 
was sung at the Philharmonic concert which fell nearest 
to the composer's death-day. The programme also 
included Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote,’ and considerable 
extracts from Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Sir Hamilton Harty was to have conducted, but he 
fell sick. His place was taken at short notice by Sir 
Hugh Allen and Sir Henry Wood. The Mass was 
eminently worth hearing, if one was prepared not to 
ask of Schubert that he should when writing on the 
sacred theme be other than himself—be Palestrina, 
Bach, or Beethoven. Sacred and profane love were 
hardly separable in his mind ; and consequently there 
is sometimes a homely flavour in his celebration of 
the Mysteries, notably in the sweet violoncello solo 
which ushers in ‘ Et incarnatus.’ 

The vogue is, we know, all against Schubert's 
Church music, which does not chime in with the new 
austerity. Otherwise the tender and pathetic beauties 
of the E flat Mass would not be so generally ignored. 
Che ‘ Kyrie’ is a lovely piece of musi Che G Minor 
‘Domine Deus’ plunges into the de pths ol le eling, and 
again this is true of the ‘ Crucifixus’ and the powerful 
C minor ‘ Agnus Dei.’ The ‘ Dona nobis’ is full of 
Schubertian charm. On the other hand some of the 
polyphonic writing seems perfunctory and wanting in 
certainty of direction Che Philharmonic performance 
of this work (like that by Dr. Darke’s choir of the A flat 
and by Mr. Kennedy Scott's choir, on a recent gramo 
phone record, of the early G major Mass) should 
awaken choral societies to the existence of all this 
unfashionable but beautiful musi 

In the circumstances of November 15 a highly 
finished performance was hardly to be expected, but 
the Philharmonic choir sang well. It is a pity that 
it does not include more men The solo quartet was 
barely adequate, the soprano being somewhat weak 
and constricted, and the tenor too aggressive Mr. 
Stuart Robertson, the bass, was, however, capital 

In Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote ’ the violoncello solo was 
ably played by Livio Mannucci. The concert should 
have ended here, and another whole evening should 
have been allowed for the over-due revival of Berlioz’s 


|‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the extracts from which found a 
| tired audience who were for the most part obviously 
| unprepared for the great development of the love-scene. 


4 


( 


B.B.C. CONCERT 
Apart from the Borodin Symphony in B minor 
(which the orchestra conducted by Sir Henry Wood 
played rather casually), the interest of the B.B.C. 
concert rested on two works, one of which was new to 
us and the other unfamiliar—a Violin Concerto by 
Alfredo Casella, played by Szigeti, and an Orchestral 
Suite by Albert Roussel. The Concerto has good 
points—better points than any other work of the 
composer's played so far in London. The orchestra is 
handled with great skill and, what is rarer, with due 
limitations of the solo instrument. 
Moreover, in the slow movement there are flashes of 
real beauty. In the Roussel Suite the composer seems 
to try to make the best of two worlds, for his score has 
at times an almost Wagnerian solidity, and claims at 
times the utter freedom of the modern rhe result is 
rather ponderous wit The best thing in the evening 
was the violin playing of Szigeti, a violinist whose 
technique excels by far that of the frigid stylists 
prominent at the moment His tone is ever warm 
and convincing, whose artistic sympathies apparently 
know no limitation F B. 


HALLE ORCHESTRA IN LONDON 


The Hallé orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty, played at the B.B.C. concert on November 9 
at Queen’s Hall. The programme consisted of three 
Symphonies: Beethoven in A, Schubert in B minor 
and Brahms in E minor. The public showed its 
appreciation of the Manchester Orchestra's visit by 
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filling the hall, a fact worth mentioning since the 
Berlin Orchestra had already had three crowded 
audiences that week. 

The Berliners, too, had played Beethoven's seventh 
Symphony, so that there was no avoiding comparisons. 
The Berliners excelled in quality of tone (though 
their wood-wind was by no means perfect). The Hallé 
Orchestra had a characteristic spiritedness and accent. 
Brahms’s Symphony kept the listener's attention taut. 
It was a performance of unusual vehemence, but the 
vehemence was not improvised, and the details came 
out with fine precision 


SIR HENRY WOOD'S SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Sir Henry Wood has been conducting Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Palladium Theatre near 


Oxford Circus—an immense auditorium which is said 
to be a possible choice for Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
operatic enterprise (if the Imperial League can increase 
its membership and bring the imposing scheme into 
practice). It was good to see a huge audience at a 
concert of Bach, Handel, and Beethoven on October 19, 
and at one of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms on Novem- 
ber 4. At the latter the fifth ‘ Brandenburg’ was 
played, with Mr. Harold Samuel, Mr. Bernard Reillie, 


and Mr. Arthur Greghorn-as soloists, and Mr. Samuel | 


also played in Beethoven’s early B flat Concerto, with 
great charm and appropriate style. The 
was on the stage. It seemed to need a sounding-board 


to collect the tone which was probably escaping into | 


the flies. 


ARMISTICE DAY CONCERT 
The Armistice Day concert at the Albert Hall was 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. W. H. 
Reed. An opportunity was missed of making it a fit 
expression of the thoughts of the day. True, it began 
with Elgar’s ode ‘ For the Fallen.’ But then came 
incongruous things, such as a Flute Concerto and 
Russian ballet music. It is strange that musicians 
should not realise what a great part their art might 
rightly play in the observance of the day of national 
remembrance and proud sorrowing 
The singers were the Manchester Beecham Opera 


Choir, who were paying their first visit to London. | 
~ % . . | 
They are a comparatively small body of exceptionally 
all sections was beautiful. | 


good voices. The tone in 
The Albert Hall was, however, not the place in 
which one would have chosen to hear them; nor was 
Delius’s ‘ Sea Drift’ a good piece for the occasion— 
it was half lost. 


MICHELE 


This was the nom de guerre of an ambitious Oxford 
undergraduate, who conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra at Queen’s Hall in a programme of familiar 
masterpieces (Mozart’s G minor Symphony, Franck’s 
Symphony, the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ Overture, and so 
on). It is hard to find the right words in which to 
say nicely, with due appreciation of a sportsman and 
with hopes for his future, that his present form does 
not do. If conducting were only a question of beating 
time and keeping up with the orchestra, Mr. Sentini 
would not be amiss, but it is hardly sosimple. Control 
of shaping and of balance was beyond him. "oad 


SENTINI 


JULIAN CLIFFORD 


Mr. Julian Clifford, the son of the late conductor of 
the Harrogate Orchestra, made his first appearance as 
a conductor in London at a concert in Queen’s Hall 
on October 19. His programme was not adventurous, 
containing Berlioz’s ‘Carneval Romain’ Overture, 
Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Symphony, and the second Sym- 
phony by Brahms. But there is something to be said 


for trying out a new car on a familiar road; at least | 


it makes judgment of its performance easier. It was 
evident at once in the Overture, which needs skilful 
handling, that Mr. Clifford possesses a considerable 


orchestra | 


knowledge of the technique of conducting. The leads 
and the changes of rhythm were clearly indicated, and 
his judgment of pace seemed sure. Brahms presents 
a more serious problem than the technical one, and it 
is not for the inexperienced in life and music to do full 
justice to his symphonies. But the concert showed 
that Mr. Clifford is a conductor of great promise, 
though his energy seemed to flag towards the end of 
the evening. The Royal Philharmonic Society's 
Orchestra gave him every assistance, and played 
especially well in the ‘ Haffner’ Symphony, and in 


Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto with Miss Beatrice 
Harrison as soloist. D.H 
THE NEW ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY 


The first concert of the New English Music Society 
suggested enterprise and intelligence. No doubt the 
organizers, eager to make a good impression, over- 
stepped the mark. Not all the performances of the 
| London Chamber Orchestra reached the high level of 
the Respighi ‘ Trittico,’ and perhaps an English Music 
Society may reasonably be expected to give greater 
prominence to English music. But Mr. Anthony 
Bernard no doubt made the best use of his opportunities 
for rehearsal, and secured adequate readings of two 
novelties—the ‘ Trittico’’ and a Suite by Boyce. 

Both compositions proved unusually attractive. 
The Respighi work draws inspiration from three 
pictures of Botticelli’s—‘ Spring,’ ‘ The Adoration of the 
| Magi,’ and ‘The Birth of Venus.’ The first and 
easiest of the three subjects is the least distinguished ; 
| the second holds our interest on account of the clever 
| handling of ecclesiastical themes; the third, which 
| might well have puzzled a less talented composer, has 
been treated with consummate tact and resource 
The Boyce Suite is typical of an age which produced 
in England much that without fuss and boastings 
| possesses a quiet dignity and charm of its own. We 
look to the New English Music Society to encourage 
| the research that must bring to light other works of 
this kind. 
| As for the songs 
| calls for comment. 


neither music nor performance 


F. B. 


GORDON BRYAN’S FIRST CONCERT 


Maurice Ravel was the hero of Mr. Gordon Bryan's 
first concert, the French composer being responsible 
|for the whole programme and a fair share of the 
| performance. It began with the A minor Trio (Gordon 
Bryan, Frederick Holding, and May Muckle), and 
after some songs came the second piece of chamber 
music—the Introduction and Allegro for harp with 
| string quartet, flute, and clarinet (conducted by the 
|composer). The ‘Chansons Madécasses,’ for voice, 
flute, ‘cello, and pianoforte, and the Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, concluded a scheme which, a sceptic 
suggested, was meant to illustrate the rise and fall of 
Maurice Ravel. It behoves the critic to dissociate 
himself from all such extreme views. But it cannot 
be denied that the Ravel of 1906 is a more engaging 
person than the Ravel of 1926, and that there is charm 
in the Introduction and Allegro which is not to be 
found in the Sonata for violin and pianoforte or in the 
‘Chansons Madécasses,’ which gave Miss Odette de 
Foras so hard a nut to crack. Even the Trio of 1915, 
in spite of its obvious padding (trills and 
arpeggios galore), is the work of a grave and reverend 
gentleman in comparison with the crude jests of the 
‘Blues’ in the Sonata. But we take this to be rather 
a proof of the great versatility of the composer. He 
can and does out-herod Herod. If the public wants 
eccentricity he will provide it ; if they ask for ‘ blues,’ 
he’ll show them what ‘ blues’ really are. Of course, 
the concert was a great success. There were many 
encores, and applause for the composer and his 
distinguished interpreters. F. B. 
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LENER QUARTET 
[he Léner Quartet began a new series of recitals at 
Queen’s Hall on October 30, with an admirable pro- 
gramme—Haydn’s Quartet in D, Elgar’s Quartet, and 
Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet. Technically, the first 


work gave the best results, for the matchless ensemble | 


and the neatness of the detail work were simply above 
praise. Elgar’s Quartet provided an interest which 
may be compared to that of a first performance. The 
Quartet is not, perhaps, the best of the three contri- 
butions Elgar has made to chamber music, but these 
Budapest players brought out the rare beauties of the 
middle movement as they have never been revealed 
before. This is the highest peak of the range, and, 
thanks to the inspired leading of Mr. Jeno Léner and 
his colleagues, we got the full benefit of the brighter 
sun and purer air. The Brahms Quintet was the most 
consistently beautiful and the noblest of the three works 
performed. But even so expert a player as Mr. Charles 
Draper had some little difficulty in matching the perfect 
balance of the strings—nothing more, however, than 
can be explained by the fact that perfect ensemble is 


not built up in a day but in years of constant association. | 


lo Mr. Draper and to the Quartet we are indebted for 
a performance otherwise most lucid and most enjoyable. 
The proceeds went to the Middlesex Hospital. 
At the second concert the London String Quartet 
joined Mr. Jeno Léner and his colleagues in a memorable 
performance of Mendelssohn's Octet. The work itself | 
is full of interest. Although an early composition | 
(Op. 20), there is no sign of immaturity to be found 
anywhere, but an easy flow of melody, a felicity of | 
touch that recalls Mozart. Certainly no other master | 
showed such accomplishments and such facility at so| 
early an age. As to the performance, much could be | 
written in comparison of the two teams that played 
side by side. F.B. 


WORKS VAN DIEREN 

Mr. John Goss has once more staked a large sum of | 
money on his faith in the works of Van Dieren. The | 
concert which he gave at Wigmore Hall on November | 
10 contained the sixth String Quartet, played by the 
International Quartet, which to the uninitiated is 
quite unintelligible, a Serenata for chamber orchestra 
(conducted by Mr. John Barbirolli), about the same, 
some songs which do make some sort of sense to 
ordinary ears and have a certain fragile beauty of their | 
own, and an elaborate joke called ‘ Marginalia in 
musica to de Quincey’s Essay on Murder.’ This last 
was real fun, full of mock solemnity, with a Latin 
refrain chanted by Mr. Goss’s faithful male-voice 
quartet, and with a fantastic pianoforte part brilliantly 
played by Mr. Reginald Paul. F. H. 


OF 





NICOLAS MEDTNER 

M. Medtner, who came to England to introduce his | 
Pianoforte Concerto at the first Philharmonic concert, 
gave a recital of his works at AZolian Hall later in the 
month (November 16). The programme consisted of 
two groups of songs (words by Goethe and Pushkin 
respectively), sung by Madame Tatiana Makushina, 
and two groups of pianoforte solos played by the com- 
poser himself, who is a good pianist with a musical | 
touch and a fine technique. The songs are really | 
pianoforte solos with verbal comments rather than | 
songs in the ordinary sense, but they are full of un- 
forced, fluent, and agreeable music. The Sonata- 
Ballada shows the same characteristics with a balance | 
of classical and romantic feeling much as in Brahms. 
M. Medtner’s music is alive, unlike that of most other 
conservative composers of to-day who do not employ 
modern idioms ; it is agreeable to the ear and satisfying 
to the mind, and it is not dry. He is a descendant of | 
[chaikovsky, free from the latter’s violent reactions ; | 
in both, German training and Russian temperament 
have combined to produce music that is at once 
individual and couched in commonly understood | 
language. F.H. | 


| 
| 


| Grotrian 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Miss Elena Gerhardt began a series of Schubert 
,; concerts at Queen’s Hall. The first programme con- 

tained some very rarely-sung pieces, including the 
| beautiful ‘ Vor meiner Wiege,’ which, I am inclined to 
think, Mr. Capell has underrated in his new book. In 
the songs that really suited her Miss Gerhardt sang 
admirably. She included a number that are outside 
her scope, songs like ‘ Der Atlas,’ ‘ Standchen,’ and 
‘ Aufenthalt.’ Suave songs of domestic sentiment are 
her province. She has not the breath-control to pro- 
duce a forcible tone, and even in placid pieces she is 
apt to go out of tune at the end of a line, particularly 
on a narrow vowel. It would not be worth while 
| pointing out the defects of this truly fine artist if it 
| were not that some of the potentates of the press hold 
| her to be unequalled and flawless. Mr. Ivor Newton 
|played the accompaniments neatly, but without 
| much character. 
| It is curious how in the daily papers it is assumed 
| that Miss Gerhardt is a veteran singer, and that once 
| she was far finer than before Time began his inroads. 
The Observer is given to this view. Miss Gerhardt is, 
of course, in her prime. The faults in Mr. Reinhold 
| von Warlich’s singing were also, I noticed, put down 
to wear and tear. He, too, gave us a Schubert evening 
in company with a distinguished pianist, Mr. Philip 
Jarnach. His faults—dryness, lack of colour, and 
false intonation—are due simply to a constricted throat. 
Anyone who sings can tell in a few moments that he 
does not breathe aright. A pity: for he has the artist's 
instincts. A large and fashionably dressed audience 
applauded a performance of ‘ Am Meer’ which lacked 
the veriest beginnings of a sound technique. 

Mr. John Goss sang some difficult songs by Van 
Dieren at a concert of that composer’s works at 
Wigmore Hall. The discussion of the music is not 
my province. Mr. Goss’s singing has very agreeable 
quality with a small range of expression. His tone is 
suave, and its darkness of colouring suits songs of 
homesickness and the like; but after a little, the 
sustained lugubriousness of his singing makes one wish 
for a change. The opera stage, with its demands for 
animation and clear utterance, would perhaps 
develop his art. 

Mr. Malcolm Davidson gave two concerts at Wigmore 
Hall. His name had been known for some time as a 
composer of some genuine songs. Asa singer he proved 
to have a solid baritone voice. It had been well 
trained in essentials, and it was always pleasing to 
the ear. The lower notes required more power, 
especially as the voice was on the heavy side. Mr. 
Davidson excelled in Bach and Handel. His Lieder- 
singing was immature. It was too plain and im- 
personal, and the individual shaping of words and 
phrases, and the play with dynamic nuances which 
count for so muchin Schubert and Wolf, were missing. 
We had heard Mr. Davidson’s own songs sound more 
effective on other lips. 

Mr. John Hartigan, an American baritone, sang at 
Hall. He was too nervous to do himself 
justice. His tone was pleasant and promised well, 
but the singer never got into his stride. One obvious 
fault was that he sang with too square a mouth, with 
the result of stiffness, particularly in the upper range. 
More naturalness and mobility in the play of the facial 
muscles would make a difference. 

Miss Olive Townend gave two recitals. Her voice 
was warm and even, and she knew well how to deal 


| with those songs which did not ask for too much 


elaboration or intensity. She might make a step in 

advance by thinking more of consonants (unwise 

advice, in most cases !) and less of her vowels, which 

are sure and good. She need have no fears on the 

score of hard tone, since she sings so easily and flowingly. 
H. j..&. 

ERROR.—We regret that our November concert 


notices contained a slip, Miss Nancy Dyson’s name 
being given as Miss Nancy Dyer. 
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Music in the Suburbs 


was performed in spirited fashion by the 
Choral and Orchestral Society on 
October 27, under Mr. Frank Idle 

Alexandra Choral and Orchestral Society, under 
Mr. Allen Gill, opened its season at the Northern 
Polytechnic with ‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’ 

The audience for the Dulwich Philharmonic Society’s 
performance of A Princess of Kensington,’ on 
November 3, also enjoyed a long speech about opera 
by Sir Thomas Beecham 

The L.N.E.R. Musical Society, which comes of age 
this season, gave a programme of great but not unusual 
enterprise at Hamilton Hall on October 24, when the 
orchestra played Franck’s Symphony, under Mr. E. R 
Wilby The Male-Voice Choir showed its usual quality 
under Mr. Maddern Williams 

The Northern Symphony Orchestra, founded and 
conducted by Mr. Harry E. King, opened a new series 
of Popular Orchestral Concerts at Harrison Hall, 
Tottenham, in October. The first programme included 
the ‘ Unfinished " Symphony Franck’s ‘ Symphonic 
Variations,’ played by Miss Eileen Willmott, were part 
of the programme given by Bexley Heath Orchestra 
under Mr. George H. Coombs At one of his Bromley 
Orchestral Concerts Mr WwW H. Reed conducted 
Dvorak’s Symphony in G and the ‘ Unfinished,’ and 
Mr. Arnold Trowell played the D major ’Cello Concerto 
by Haydn. The ‘ Unfinished ’ was also played, with 
Tchaikovsky's fourth, at one of the Wimbledon 


* Samson ’ 
People’s Palace 


Conservatoire Symphonic Concerts under Mr 
Otsc harkoff. 

Palmer's Green and District Orchestral Society 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday with special 
ceremony on November 2 [he programme opened | 
with Gounod’s ‘ Mirella’ Overture, with which the 


Society began its career 

Loughton Choral Society and Orchestra, under Mr 
Henry Riding, has adopted the following programme 
‘Judas Maccabeus,’ The Village Blacksmith’ by 
C. F. Noyes, Percy Fletcher’s Fantasia on Welsh Airs, 
and a number of smaller works 


Music in the Provinces 


MANCHESTER 


REVIVAL OF BERLIOZ S TROJANS AT CARTHAGE’ | 


Whatever may have been the case in prospect, there 
can scarcely be any doubt now that in the mind of | 
most people (possibly even in Harty’s) this revival | 


on November 1 yielded in retrospect what may | 
be regarded as esthetic disappointment The | 
grandeur of the theme of ‘Les Troyens’ must 


appeal to all, and to a Berlioz more than to most; 
but whilst the Berlioz of ‘ Faust,’ the ‘ Te Deum,’ | 
the ‘Messe des Morts,’ or ‘Romeo and _ Juliet,’ 
reveals himself to the maturest minds in music as a 
Titan, anyone hearing ‘The Trojans’ for the first 
time, without anterior knowledge of the works just 
mentioned, might justifiably be forgiven the shrug of | 
shoulder indicative of something bordering on in- | 
difference, if of nothing stronger, at such puerilities as 
here masquerade in the guise of ‘ big operatic ’ ideas. 
Candour compels the admission that Harty did his 
prodigious Berlioz propaganda no good at all by this, | 
maybe, final effort, and it is not straining language to | 
state that despite all the inspired and inspiring work | 
so ungrudgingly devoted by him and his co-workers | 
in orchestra and chorus to this opera, the final effect 
on the great majority of an audience having experience | 
of the other major works of Berlioz will be to leave 
him much lower in estimation than would have been the | 
case had enthusiasms ceased at the ‘ Messe des Morts ’ 
and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ in recent years. Cowen did 
* The Trojans ' at Liverpool, Manchester, and Bradford 





| I could scarcely share their enthusiasm. 
| flatter some and diminish others ? 


over thirty years ago, and we may be sure Richter 


or Beecham would have tackled any revival before now 


had it been deemed artistically worth while. 
A comparative failure to live up to the full stature of 
so gigantic a theme is one thing, but such facile descents 


|as the insipidity of the love duet of Dido and A®neas 


(redeemed only by the imaginative touch of the surge 
of the incoming tide) or the tawdry Ballet Music, not 
to name the commonplace march of Trojans o1 
Numidian slaves, all point to fundamental poverty 
of imaginative energy, without which any musical 
scheme must perish 

The great spreading Berlioz oak-tree, deeply-rooted 
and fed by the life-giving waters of genius, has grown 
branches like ‘ Harold in Italy,’ the ‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Faust,’ the ‘ Ts 
Deum,’ the ‘ Requiem Mass,’ and these will weather all 
storms of criticism and endure any drought of indiffer 
ence If the present writer who, even in boyhood 
found Berlioz to fire his imagination and who now 
as in youthful days, would gladly make a long journey 
to hear any truly adequate Berlioz presentation, feels 
constrained to write thus of ‘ The Trojans,’ imagine 
the views of the thoroughgoing Berlioz sceptic ! 

Nothing in the performance missed fire ; a reasonable 
objection may be urged against the poverty of the 
English text used—apparently it was that or nothing 
Harty and his staunch chorus-master had spent weeks 
on the job, and the choir, on and off the stage, was alert 
adequate, and effective, knowing its work inside out 

Orchestrally all went well, save as regards the horn 
playing in the ‘ Chasse Royale ’—which, by the way, 
is one of the Hallé band’s standing dishes. But some 
time or other even the most elect of horn-players may 
find lips stubbornly refusing to do their duty, and this 
was their ‘ off-night "—more ‘s the pity, when so many 
distinguished strangers were within our gates. 

In the song of Hylas, Walter Glynne had the most 


effective solo chance, for the long scena for Aineas 
(Francis Russell) is by no means convincing, even 


when sung with such obvious good-will as was evinced 
Wireless listeners told me next day that Dido’s singing 


|especially the ‘Song of Farewell,’ sounded to them 


Seated in the hall 
Does wireless 


astonishingly good—even moving, 


The long ensemble sestet in Act 1, Scenes 6 and 7, 


|impressed me as being charged with more dramatic 


vitality than anything else in the long evening 
Whether or no there be agreement with the trend of 
Harty’s enthusiasms, all can acknowledge his whole- 
hearted devotion to the cause he is pleading at the 
moment 

Our next number will contain an article by Richard 
Capell on Berlioz, with special reference to ‘ The 
lrojans.’—EDITOR 


“SCHUBERT ’ SYMPHONY 
IN ENGLAND 


ATTERBERG'S 
FIRST PERFORMANCE 


KURT 


Whatever views may be held about some aspects 
of this new work, which was played on November 8 


| by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, 


few will be found in disagreement with the broad 
generalisation that it belongs to the fabricated type so 
familiar nowadays, and not to the order of inspired work 
which simply had to be written because the composer 


|could not rest until his passion for self-expression had 
| thus 
| are not unlike the sectional, portable kind of habitation 


exhausted itself. Symphonies like Atterberg’s 
rapidly disfiguring the choicest stretches of our country- 
side, which can so easily be put together by competent 
men on the site; and we can no more think of classing 
them with notable works of high artistic worth than 
we would claim these modern makeshift dwellings as 
models of beautiful domestic architecture. Where is 
there to be found any sense of balance in its design or 
lay-out ? Where any sustained and logical develop- 
ment of idea, or any suggestion of organic growth from 
the use of the materials with which the tonal architect 
and builder can work ?—which is leaving out of account 
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altogether any case for the need of self-expression. 
And without some evidence of the existence of these 
fundamentals, what can be said for the creation of any 
new symphony, whether of the ‘ prize’ or any other 
order? So unbalanced did one find this Atterberg 
structure that it would have been better. even merciful, 
to have left it as another ‘ unfinished ’ symphony of 
only two movements, for against any merit of the 
broadly sustained melodic power evident towards the 
close of the first movement or the use of a Swedish 
folk-melody in the Adagio, must be set the sheer 
banality of the third and closing movement, with the 
dead weight of its ponderous orchestration. Thus 
hampered by the relative poverty of thought or idea, 
deficiencies in the beauty of the structure’s main lines 
are not to be atoned for by any amount of dexterous 
external adornment. People in the London and other 
subsequent performances will no doubt be occupied, as 
many were here, with ‘spotting’ reminiscent passages 
and analogies of style. Such things are of no moment 
What should matter is that, where, consciously or 
inconsciously, imitative tendencies are observed, 
there should be something notably individual blended 
with it. By that standard Atterberg falls short, 
however well played and conducted, as at Manchester, 
he may be. And all this in honour of Schubert! 
Many Manchester folk, like the writer, left the Free 
frade Hall noteas we did after Richter’s first per- 
formance of Elgar’s No. 1, treading on air, having 
experienced a great mental, musical, spiritual uplift, 
but saddened by the thought that there had been six 
hundred symphonies entered for this contest, and that 
Atterberg’s had been deemed the best ! Ce 


BATH The Orchestral Concerts at the 
Pump Room, under Mr. Jan Hurst, is proceeding busily 
\n all-British programme given on November 1 
ncluded Quilter’s ‘Three English Dances,’ Holst’s 

\ Somerset Rhapsody,’ Dunhill’s ‘Guildford Suite,’ 
Sullivan’s Masque from ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and, conducted by the composer, Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
Overture ‘ The Bosun’s Mate’ and ‘ Two Interlinked 
French Folk-Songs 

BIRMINGHAM.—Elgar’s music to ‘ Beau Brummel ’ is 
discussed by our Special Correspondent on p. 1124. 
Israel in Egypt’ and ‘ Sing ye to the Lord’ were 
sung with admirable choral technique by the City 
Choir under Mr. G. D. Cunningham on November 7. 

At the City Orchestral Concert on November 8 
Dr. Boult conducted the Schubert ‘Grand Duo in C’ 
as orchestrated by Joachim, Brahms’s Violin Concerto, 
played by Madame Adila Fachiri, and ‘ Till Eulen- 
spiegel.’——-The Sunday Concerts opened on October 28 
with a first-class programme that included the ‘ Siegfried 
Idyll,” the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and Dohnanyi’s 
‘ Variations on a Nursery Theme.’ At the following 
concert Mr. Niedzielski played a Concerto by Rozycki, 
and Dr. Whittaker conducted his arrangement of a 
Northumberland funeral pipe-tune, ‘Noble Squire 
Dacre’; Eric Fogg’s ‘ June Twilight’ was played on 
November 12.——Dvorak’s Te Deum and Elgar's 
‘The Spirit of England’ were sung on November 14 
by the Catholic Choir, under the Rev. Robert 
Eaton The Rev. E. Benson Perkins played 
the chief part, as lecturer and organist, in a Schubert 
Centenary Concert given on November 3 before a 
proletarian audience of two thousand at the Central 
Hall -The chief event in chamber music has been 
the concert on October 30 at which the Catterall Quartet 
played Turina’s Quartet in D minor, Borodin’s in 
D major, and Ernest Walker's ‘ Fantasia,’ Op. 32 

BLACKPOOL.—-The Choral and Orchestral Society 
opened its season on November 15 with the concert 
version of ‘ Faust,’ under Mr. Percy M. Dayman.— 
Future arrangements consist of ‘The Messiah’ in 
December and ‘ The Creation ’ in March. 

Bo_ton.—As a background to a pianoforte recital 
by Backhaus on November 7 the Philharmonic 
Choir, under Mr. Charles Risegari, gave a selection of 


season of 


ave cae 


part-songs, including Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Sir Eglamore,’ 
Elgar’s ‘ Go, song of mine,’ and Stanford’s ‘ The Blue 
Bird.’ 


BouRNEMOUTH.—The winter 
Gardens is now going with a swing 
have included the ‘ Cockaigne ’ 
Grabner’s ‘ Kleine Abendmusik,’ Dvorak’s second 
Symphony, Smetana’s ‘ Vitava,’ Cowen’s ‘ English 
Country Dances,’ Brahms’s fourth Symphony, Berlioz's 
‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch 
Symphony,’ and Kespighi’s Violin Concerto On 
November 7 the Pro Arte Quartet played music of 
Goossens, Milhaud, and Debussy 


the Winter 
Recent programmes 
Overture, Hermann 


season at 


BRADFORD Che music given by Mr. Keith Douglas 
and the West Riding Chamber Orchestra on October 28 
included Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto, played by Mr 
Archie Camden, and Satie’s [Iwo Gymnopedies,’ 
orchestrated by Debussy Mr. Erik Brewerton 
played the ‘ Variations on a Theme by Hiittenbrenner ’ 
in the course of a Schubert pianoforte recital on 
November |! The Bradford Philharmonic Orchestra 
was conducted by Mr. Keith Douglas on November 11 
in Farrar’s ‘ Three Spiritual Studies’ and Schubert's 
fifth Symphony 


BRISTOI rhe Bristol Operatic School undertook a 
characteristic enterprise during the first week of 
November by producing Holst’s ‘ The Perfect Fool’ in 
modern costume. Mr. Tom Lempriere played the Fool 
in a pullover and plus-fours, and the rest were in 
keeping. An excellent orchestra was conducted by 
Mr. Robert Percival. Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ was 
also performed, with excellent choral singing and 
artistic Smyth’s Mass in D, conducted 
by the composer, and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of 
Old Japan,’ conducted by Mr. C. Kingsley Killip, did 
not attract a large audience on November 3, although 
the Choral Society good and well-deserved 
reputation at Bristol A series of four recitals by 
the Léner Quartet began on October 17 with a Mozart 
programme rhe Catterall Quartet played Ernest 
Walker's ‘ Fantasia on October 24 Miss Alice 
Ehlers, at the Little Theatre on November 10, displayed 
her skill as a harpsichordist as one of the artists in a 
programme that ranged from Byrd to Mozart Che 
new Bristol Symphony Orchestra opened a series of 
concerts at Colston Hall, under the direction of Mr. 


staging 


has a 


Richard Austin, on November 14 rhe programme 
included Glazounov’s Symphony in C minor 

BURTON The Hallé Orchestra and Sir Hamilton 
Harty, paying their annual visit on October 30, gave 
Elgar’s ‘ Enigma Variations 

CAMBORNE.—The tenth series of concerts by the 


opened on Sunday 
Charles Rivers 


Cornwall Symphony Orchestra 
November 4, with a concert under Dr 
who conducted Brahms’s fourth Symphony ; Mozart's 
‘Magic Flute’ Overture was given under Mr. Walter 
Barnes, who had been conductor of the Orchestra for 
over twenty years 


CAMBRIDGI The entertainment given by the 
A.D.C. on November 7 consisted of Shakespeare's * A 
Lover's Complaint,’ given as an illustrated and danced 
poem with music by Mr. Dennis Arundell, and 
Stravinsky's [he Soldier's Tale The principal 
dancer in both productions was a Cambridge resident, 
Madame Lydia Lopokova Che first concert of the 
C.U.M.S. was given on November 10. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
Orchestra in Brahms’s third Symphony, works of 
Delius and Debussy, and the Suite entitled ‘The gods 
go a-begging,’ which Sir Thomas has arranged from 
Handel. The C.U.M.S. programme for December 3, 
includes Jannequin’s ‘ La bataille de Marignan,’ for 
unaccompanied choir, Holst’s Two Psalms, a selection 
from the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ Sweelinck’s ‘ Hodie 
Christus natus est,’ and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia 
on Christmas Carols. The conductor is Dr. Cyril 
Rootham 
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CHELTENHAM.—The second of the annual series of | 
concerts that have grown from the Holst Festival of 
1926 opened on October 29, when the City of Birming- 
ham orchestra, under Dr. Boult, played Brahms’s 
first Symphony and Mr. P. J. Taylor played the organ 
part in Guilmant’s Symphony in D minor. 

CovENTRY.—The ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony was con- | 
ducted by Mr. George Williams at the first concert of 
the Co-operative Symphony Orchestra. 

DerBy.—The Municipal and County Chamber 
Concerts opened with a programme given by Miss| 
Jelly d’Aranyi, Madame Adila Fachiri, and Mr. Roy 
Henderson. 

DoncASTER.—The Musical Society gave the second 
Act of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ and Purcell’s ‘ Dido and 
7Eneas ’ on October 24. Mr. H. A. Bennett conducted, 
and the three principals were local singers. 


GUILDFORD.—Mr. Claud Powell opened his twentieth 
series of subscription concerts on October 16 with a 
popular programme that included a good deal of Bach | 
and, under the composer’s direction, Dunhill’s ‘ Suite 
for String Orchestra.’ This was Mr. Powell’s seventy- 
seventh orchestral concert at Guildford. 


Hairax.—tThe following is only a selection from the 
programme given by the Madrigal Society, under Mr. | 
Shepley, on November 8: Dowland’s ‘ Awake, sweet 
Love,’ Morley’s ‘Now is the month of maying,’ 
Geoffrey Shaw’s arrangement of ‘ Gossip Joan,’ Jones's 

Fair Oriana,’ Debussy’s ‘ Lord, lovely hast Thou made’ 
and ‘Cold Winter, villain that thou art,’ Brahms’s 
‘ Night watch,’ Elgar’s ‘ Death on the Hills,’ Bach’s 
“The Heavens shout,’ Dale’s carol ‘ Rosa Mystica,’ 
and Holst’s ‘ This have I done.’ ‘The Banner of St. | 
George ’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Italian’ Symphony were 
given under Mr. Walter Haworth on November 13 by 
the new Musical Society at Mytholmroyd. 


HastTINnGcs.—Winter music, under Mr. Basil Cameron, 
began with a Wagner concert on October 27. The 
orchestra of about thirty players is said to be one of | 
the best in the South of England Hastings Festival 
is in progress as we go to press. 

HUDDERSFIELD 
concert given on a large scale by the Choral Society 
on November 2. ‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’ and ‘ The 
Mystic Trumpeter ’ were performed in accordance with | 
the best Yorkshire traditions, with Miss Muriel 
Brunskill, Mr. Walter Widdop, and Mr. Horace Stevens | 
as the principals. 


Hut._.—The Harmonic Society did not draw a large | 
audience with its concert on November 2. The| 
programme included Schubert's ‘ The Song of Miriam,’ | 
a part-song, ‘ To-night,’ by the conductor, Mr. Walter | 
Porter, and a good selection of Bach and Handel. 
The Vocal Society, under Sir Henry Coward, had a| 
successful evening with ‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’ 


Sir Henry Coward conducted a} 


Ipswicu.—tThe first of the Municipal Concerts at the | 
Public Hall, on October 31, was a recital by Mr. Lionel | 
Tertis (viola), Mr. Leslie Holmes (baritone), and Mr. | 
Harry Isaacs (pianoforte) | 


LEICESTER.—At its first concert of the season the | 
Symphony Orchestra played the ‘ Unfinished’ Sym- | 
phony and other well-known works under the direction | 
of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who founded the orchestra | 
and still maintains a regular connection with it. 


LeEeps.—At a Schubert Centenary Concert by the| 
Leeds Symphony Orchestra on November 10, Mr. | 
Julius Harrison conducted the rarely-heard fifth 
Symphony in B flat and the ‘ Fierrabras’ Overture. 
— Mr. Raymond Meert was the horn player in 
Brahms’s A flat Trio at the Mid-day Recital on October | 
30. 

Lincotn.—Canon Scott 


conducted the 


|length and inappropriateness of his cadenzas. 
| A. W. Pollitt conducted the choir in Bantock’s ‘ The 


|‘ The Lark Ascending.’ 
| Eaton.- 


|‘ L’heure espagnole ’ 


| Walton’s ‘ 


LivERPOOL.—The sixth Symphony of Sibelius was 
heard for the first time at Liverpool on October 24 at 
the Philharmonic concert conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood. M. Szigeti, who played the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, was severely criticised in the press for the 
Dr. 


world is too much with us’ and Schubert’s ‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd.’———The next of the Society’s concerts, 


|on November 7, was given by the Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra under Furtwangler, the Symphony being 
Brahms’s_ first———The Catterall Quartet played 
Turina in D minor, Schumann in F, and Beethoven in 


| B flat at the first meeting of the Rodewald Society.—— 


The second of the Sandon Sunday Chamber Concerts 
was a recital of music by Vaughan Williams, including 
the Fantasy Quintet, the ‘ Concerto Accademico,’ and 
The violinist was Miss Sybil 
—A new Melomime, with a scenario by Mr. 
T. H. Stafford and music by Dr. James Lyon, was 
performed by the Repertory Company on October 26. 
In the same bill was a new production of ‘ I Pagliacci.’ 
——Members of the Sandon Studios Society produced 
de Falla’s ‘ Master Peter’s Puppet Show ’ and Ravel's 
on October 19. The producer 
was Mr. Frederick Wilkinson, headmaster of Wallasey 
Grammar School, and his chief helper was Mr. A. K. 
Holland, who translated the libretto of Ravel's 


| work into English, reduced the score to a two-pianoforte 





version, and played at one of the pianofortes. In 
the course of their two-pianoforte programme on 
October 16, Mr. John Tobin and Miss Tilly Connelly 
played Busoni’s ‘ Fantasia Contrappuntistica’ and 
Facade ’ (without the Sitwell poems). 


MANCHESTER (see p. 1130).—At the first few Hallé 
concerts a great deal of interesting music and excellent 
playing confirmed the orchestra in the leading position 


| which it occupies under Sir Hamilton Harty’s direction 


The following were the chief points in the programmes 

October 18, Strauss’s Festal Prelude, Schubert’s 
C major Symphony, and Kodaly’s ‘ Hary Janos’ Suite ; 
October 25, ‘ Falstaff’; November 1, ‘ The Trojans’ ; 


| November 8, the first performance in England of 


Atterberg’s Prize Symphony ; November 15, a Purcell- 


| Bliss Suite of Airs and Dances and two of Debussy’s 


Nocturnes. Ernest Bryson’s ‘ Drum Taps’ and the 
Kyrie from Vaughan Williams’s Mass were performed 
by the Vocal Society under Mr. Harold Dawber on 
November 7, and in the same programme Mr. Harry 
Mortimer played some unfamiliar clarinet music 


|‘ Two Pieces’ by Eric Fogg and Hurlstone’s ‘ Inter- 


mezzo and Scherzo.’——-Harp music was played by 
Miss Mildred Dilling at a Bowdon Chamber Concert, 
and several artists of promising talent have appeared 

t the Tuesday Mid-day Concerts.———Chaliapin sang at 
the Brand Lane Concert on October 27.——Beethoven’s 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 130, was played by the Catterall 
Quartet on November 14, and Elgar’s Quintet at a 


~ 


meeting of the University Musical Society. 


NEWCASTLE.—Mr. Edgar Bainton opened the season 
of the Philharmonic Society with Beethoven's ‘ Pas- 
toral’ Symphony and third Pianoforte Concerto, the 
pianist being Mr. Edward Isaacs——-The new Sym- 
phony Society made its debut on November 4 with a 
programme of music and speeches, including one by 
Sir Dan Godfrey, who conducted the concert. Beet- 
hoven’s fifth Symphony was the chief item. The 
Léners played Schubert’s ‘ Death and the Maiden’ 
Quartet and Dvordk’s Op. 90 for the Chamber Music 
Society on October 19. 





Norwicu.—Mozart’s G 
Isolde Menges’s violin playing, 


minor Symphony, Miss 
and Miss Molly 


Lincoln | O’Callaghan’s singing were the features of the Municipal 


Orchestral Society on October 31 in the ‘ Unfinished '| Concert under Mr. Maddern Williams on October 20. 


Symphony and Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
Mr. John Bee as soloist. 


with | At the next concert Dr. Heathcote Statham played 


Boélimann’s ‘ Fantaisie Dialoguée ’ with the orchestra. 
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On November 12 a new ballad opera, ‘ Waterloo | 


Leave,’ by Clifford Bax and Martin Shaw, was produced 
by the Norwich Players. 

OxForD.—The German Singers gave two concerts 
on October 22 and 23, a secular programme at Queen’s 
and a sacred programme in New College Chapel, the 
latter including Bach’s ‘Come, Jesu, come ’ and ‘ Sing 
to the Lord a new song.’ They were assisted by the 
Liverpool and Oxford Consort of Viols——-A Ravel 
concert was given by Mr. Gordon Bryan, the Virtuoso 
Quartet, and others, on October 23. The composer, 
wearing his new Doctor’s robes, conducted the 
Septet. 

RAMSGATE.—The Choral Society, with little support 
from the public, performed ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ on 
October 31 under the direction of Mr. P. V. Henniker. 


RICHMOND (YorRKs).—The works chosen for per- 


formance during the season by the Richmondshire | 


Choral Society under Mr. Arthur Fountain are ‘ Sleepers, 
wake,’ ‘ Blest pair of sirens,’ ‘ News from Whydah,’ 
the ‘ Coffee’ Cantata, Schubert’s ‘ Great is Jehovah,’ 
and Brahms’s ‘German Requiem.’ 

SHEFFIELD.— Elijah’ was given by the Musical 


Union on November 8 under the direction of Sir Henry | 


Coward, with Mr. Horace Stevens in the title part —— 
At the Five o’clock Concert on October 31 Miss Orrea 
Pernel and Madame Lily Henkel played 
second Violin Sonata; a later programme included 
Debussy’s ‘ L’enfant prodigue ’ and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. 
SLAITHWAITE.—The under 


Philharmonic Society, 


Mr. L. H. Eagland, opened its season on November 7 | 


included a movement from 


with a programme that 
’ Overture, and Handel's 


the ‘ Eroica,’ the ‘ Hebrides 
Water Music.’ 
SHILLINGSTONE.—The Earl of Shaftesbury (tenor) 

was one of the artists at a concert given in aid of 


local funds; ‘cello solos were contributed by Mrs. 


Delius’s | 


Beresford-Melville, who, as Miss Audrey Chapman, | 


founded the orchestra that bears her name. 


Srockton.—At a miscellaneous concert given with 
the help of excellent artists by the Vocal Union under 


Dr. Keighley the choral music included ‘ Hark how 
the woods,’ from Handel’s ‘ Atalanta,’ and ‘ The 
foolish lover squanders,’ from ‘ Deidamia.’ The 


audience was smal], but there was a good attendance 
at a performance given by a choral society of ‘ Merrie 
England.’ 

Stroup.—The performance of Purcell’s ‘ King 
Arthur’ by the Choral Society on November 1 was in 
every way a success, the singing being full of spirit 
and a large audience showing great appreciation. The 
conductor was Mr. S. W. Underwood, and the accom- 
paniments were played at the pianoforte by Mr. A. J. 
Pritchard. 

Truro.—Dr. C. Rivers conducted 
Symphony Orchestra on November 5 
fourth Symphony and the ‘ Magic Flute 

WaALSALL.—The works to be performed by the Phil- 
harmonic Society under Mr. Ambrose Porter during 
the season are Elgar's ‘ For the Fallen,’ Charles Wood’s 
‘Dirge for two veterans,’ a selection from ‘ The 
Messiah,’ parts 1 and 2 of ‘ The Creation,’ Vaughan 


the Cornwall 
in Brahms’s 
* Overture. 


Williams's ‘ Toward the Unknown Region,’ and ‘ The |} 


Golden Legend.’ 

WInpDsor.—Sir Walford Davies and Sir Edward 
German conducted their own part-songs at a concert 
given by St. George’s Chapel Choir at the Royal Albert 
Institute on November 5. Sir Walford also joined 
Mr. Courtenay Boyle in Bach’s G minor Organ Fugue 
as a pianoforte duet. 

Woxk1nc.—The Music Club has attained its full 
membership of four hundred, and the list is closed for 
the season. Nearly all the members turned up at the 
first concert to hear the Bach Chamber Orchestra play 
a Concerto Grosso and Byrd’s Fantasie for sextet 
under Mr. Kennedy Scott. The programme also 





included Bach’s eighty-fourth Church Cantata, with 
Miss Phyllis James as the soprano and Mr. Leon 
Goossens as oboist. 

YorKk.—The Tudor Singers, under Mr. Cuthbert 
Bates, sang madrigals and ballets by Weelkes, Byrd, 
and others at the first meeting of the York centre of 
the B.M.S. 


Music in Jreland 


BELFast.—At the first concert of the Philharmonic 
| Society, on October 19, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown con- 
ducted the orchestra in the ‘ Unfinished ’’ Symphony 
and the choir in the three Handel-Wood operatic 
choruses and Cornelius’s ‘ The Surrender of the Soul 
to Everlasting Love.’ Mr. W. Primrose, replacing 
M. Szigeti, played the Mendelssohn Concerto. On 
November 2 Sir Henry Wood conducted a B.B.C. 
concert, the chief feature of which was the performance 
of Franck’s Symphony. Mr. C. J. Brennan played 
Handel’s fifth Organ Concerto, in G major, as re- 
| arranged by Wood. Miss Jelly d’Aranyi having failed 
to turn up at the morning rehearsal, Mr. E. A. Stoneley, 
| the leader of the orchestra, learned Mozart’s fourth 
Concerto in the afternoon and played it in the evening. 
——The Dorian Trio of North Wales played chamber 
music, including works by Hubert Davies, Purcell 
| Warren, and Vaughan Williams (‘The Lark 
| Ascending ’) on November 9. 


Dusiin.—Franck’s Symphony was also performed 
at Dublin on October 22, the occasion being the visit 
of the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty, to 
give two concerts for the Royal Dublin Society. The 
programmes also included the Handel-Harty ‘ Water 
Music,’ ‘ Don Juan,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice and Benedict ’ 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, and 
Wagner selections.———The Philharmonic Society cele- 
brated the Schubert Centenary on November 3 by 
performing both the ‘ Unfinished’ and C major 


| Symphonies, under Col. Fritz Brase, and the Mass in 


B flat, under Mr. Turner Huggard. A group of Schubert 
songs was sung in Italian with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—At the Thursday College Concerts 
the orchestral items have included Bach’s Overture 
in D and Suite in B minor for flute and strings, Beet- 
hoven’s first Symphony, the * Unfinished,’ and Elgar’s 
‘From the Bavarian Highlands.” Chamber music has 
included Haydn’s String Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, and 
Mozart’s in B flat. 

CarpiFF.—The recent Thursday Subscription Con- 
certs given by the National Orchestra of Wales in the 
City Hall have included many interesting items, among 
them Franck’s ‘Les Djinns,’ Brahms’s fourth Sym- 
phony, Glazounov’s A major Violin Concerto, Dvorak’s 
’'Cello Concerto, and ‘ Slavonic Rhapsody,’ and Suk’s 
‘ Fairy-Tale Suite.’ The Saturday concerts are of a 
more popular character, and have introduced such 
numbers as Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Old King Cole’ and 
Eric Coates’s ‘The Three Bears.’———At the mid-day 
| and afternoon Free Concerts in the Museum a number 
of the less-known Haydn and Mozart Symphonies have 
been played On November 11 the Cardiff Catholic 
Choral Society gave a new ‘ Requiem Mass’ by Perosi, 

followed by Gounod’s ‘ Mass of the Sacred Heart of 

Jesus,’ the last-named work making a great contrast 
with the remote unaccompanied music of Perosi. 


At the on 


LLANELLY Lianelly Parish Church, 


| Armistice Day, Wesley's ‘ Lead me, Lord,’ Palestrina’s 


‘O Bone Jesu,’ and Parry's ‘ There is an old belief’ 
were sung unaccompanied, and Wesley's ‘ Blessed be 
the God ’ and Bach’s ‘ O happy flock in Jesu’s keeping ’ 
were sung accompanied by orchestra and organ. A 
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number of orchestral items were also given under | works. 


the direction of Mr. Frank Phillips. 

SwAaNnsEA.—The Chamber Music Society’s first concert 
of the season was a Dolmetsch recital with a programme 
that included Jenkins’s Fantasia for three viols in 
A minor (No. 8) and Matthew Locke’s Suite for four 
viols On October 30 Mr. Morgan Lloyd and Miss 
Claudia Lloyd gave a successful recital, the chief feature 
of which was the performance of the ‘ Kreutzer’ 
sonata. 


Musical Wotes from broad 


GERMANY 

SYMPHONIC NOVELTIES 
the chief concerts of the Berlin Staats- 
kapelle the audience laughed while Ernst Krenek’s 

Little Symphony ’ was being performed under Otto 
Klemperer. Krenek seems to be in good humour now. 
His ‘ Jonny’ angered so many people that the young 
composer set about consoling them by indulging in a 
little fun, and this was the form which it took. Again 
there was anger, because a number of people had 
expected him to give them something serious. 
Symphony Krenek has used much the same means as 
in his ‘ Jonny 
higher plane 
not too much of it, in the Symphony 
an orchestra without violas or but there are 
plenty of jazz instruments, and they are used with the 
highest possible effect It is to be hoped that Krenek 
intends this little Symphony to be no more than an 
episode in his artistic career 


At ol 


one 


There is, for instance, sonata form, but 


‘cellos, 


[he difference between him and Emil Bohnke, a 
well-known musician who died last year and left a 
voluminous Symphony, is really striking Bohnke 


was an unhappy artist. Working very hard at com- 
position, he never succeeded in finding a style of his 


own A true Brahmsian, he moved with the classical 
stream, though at the bottom of his heart he wished 
to be among the moderns. In his new Symphony, 
which we may call the ‘ Tragic,’ he became Mahlerian 


and Brucknerian rhe score is interesting as a speci- 
men of craftsmanship, but it leads one to think that 
Bohnke was born for artistic disappointments 

It very interesting to and to hear, after 
many years of absence, Georges Enesco, the famous 
violinist who, not content with being a great player, 
proved his versatility by his compositions fo Dr 
Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, goes the credit for calling the attention of 
Berlin concert-goers to Enesco’s Suite for full orchestra, 
a work pleasing to the great publi In addition to a 
musicianship that is rooted in Bach, there is a sense of 
sonority that recommends Enesco to the interest of 
musical connoisseurs. It is astonishing to find a 
musician of our days who is attracted to the key of 
& major. , 

Michael Taube, a young conductor who is interested 
in modern music, is giving a series of concerts with a 
chamber orchestra, whereby he emphasises the principal 
achievements of present-day music. At one of these 
concerts he presented for the first time Honegger’s 
‘Le dit des Jeux du Monde,’ a composition of some 
years ago that gave us by contrast an estimate of the 
composer's development during the last two years. 
We shall not over-rate the importance of this work, 
which is a piece of incidental music born under the 
influence of impressionism, and often illustrated in a 
very ingenuous manner. It did not leave a great 
impression pon the hearers. ApOLF WEISSMANN. 


was see 


HOLLAND 
rurandot’ formed the first item of the opera season, 
and was given with some degree of excellence under 
the direction of the composer's protégé, Mario Parenti, 
by the De Hondt Italian Opera Company. The rest 
of the season's repertory is entirely made up of familiar 
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| of strength on the musical side. 


| 


In the | 
but, of course, has put them on a} 


He employs | 


among 


and with excellent themati 
appearance 
the principal towns on this occasion), and the veteran 
his individual and inimitable style 
concerts, 


manner their high standard of performance 


Amsterdam, 










The other opera troupe here, the ‘ Co-Operatie,’ 
made a feast in celebration of the completion of 
its first /ustrum, the company having started in the 
autumn of 1923. ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ was mounted 
in a special setting, but it must be said, as a lamentable 
indication of the slight interest of the Dutch people 
in opera, that the theatres in the different towns, and 
particularly at The Hague, at which this was given, 
were not so full as could have been hoped. The 
Company makes steady progress in the standard of 
its performances, with Albert van Raalte as a tower 















On the actual date of the commemoration the 
performance at The Hague was given with the assistance 
of the Utrecht Municipal Orchestra, and was followed 
by a reception and supper at which, in addition to the 
appropriate compliments to the directors and the 
Company as a whole, considerable hopes for the future 
were expressed. An event of more than usual interest 
at Amsterdam has been the opening of the new building 
of the ‘ Muziek Lyceum,’ which has, besides an up-to- 
date concert-hall and studios, the unusual feature of 
accommodation for artists who have to stay the night 
in the town in order to fulfil their engagement. Close 
to the platform, but separated by sound-proof walls, 
the artist who is fortunate in securing lodging here 
may rest in luxury from the labours of his performances 
or in preparation for those to come. The building was 
dedicated ’ with speeches by a member of the board 
of directors, Mr. C. D. Salmonson, by the manager, 
Mr. E. Calkoen, by the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
and others, and with music by Dutch composers 
Bernard Zweers, Anton van der Horst, and Willem 
Pijper. i 

A visit the ‘Quatuor de Harpes Marie Louise 
Casadesus,’ on behalf of the Alliance Francaise, brought 
music of an unusual character and of varying degrees 
of merit. A Mozart ‘ Divertissement’ successfully 
suggested the original harpsichord character of th« 
music, while among the modern works the most 
successful were those of a light character—a Scherzo by 
Jacques Larmanjat and a short Suite, ‘ Les Oiseaux,’ 
by Georges Aurik Joy MacArden proved herself at 
the same concert a Lieder singer of fine qualities 
Record should be made of the production of a new 
Symphony, the second, of Joh. Winnubst’s, by the 
Utrecht Municipal Orchestra, under the direction of 
the composer. As I was confined to my bed at the 
time, I am unable to express any opinion on the work 
but the Dutch critics without exception spoke well of 
it as closely knit, somewhat conservative in structure 
and orchestral ideas 

Among recent visitors have been Myra Hess, who 
increases the admiration of Dutch music-lovers at every 
has made two or three in each 
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(she of 
Ludwig Wiillner, who sang a Schubert programme in 
The Mengelberg 
continuing in an even 
Béla 
Bart6k has played his Concerto at these concerts at 
The Hague, and Rotterdam, and has 
roused alternate admiration, perplexity, and despair 
the different classes of his audiences. His | 


under Monteux, are 


playing and personality in every case, whatever the 


opinion 
exceedingly popular 


a 
Mascagni’s ‘Il piccolo Marat,’ given at the Gaiteé- 
Lyrique under the direction of the composer. Theplot, f[ 


music, have been 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


may have been of his 


PARIS 
Ihe Bartered Bride ’* we 
different character, namely, 


have had 
Pietro 


In addition to 
novelty of a 


drawn from an episode of the French Revolution, is_ | 


presented in a typically melodramatic style. Mascagni’s 
score is realistic, with pathetic and stormy declamation, 
and unbridled flights of romance. 


The Spanish tenor 


Hipolito Lazaro displayed splendid vocal means 


* A notice of this will be found on p. 1123. 
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He was efficiently seconded by Madame de Voltri and 
M. Donaggio. The composer conducted with conviction 
nd authority. At the end of every Act he was wildly 
cheered by a numerous public composed mainly of 
enthusiastic compatriots. 

[he symphonic societies have taken up their usual 
vork, which consists chiefly of the execution of the 
great classic works with, now and then, a novel item 
fhe public seems very prompt in responding. A 
significant movement is visible towards Berlioz, whose 

Requiem ’ and ‘ The Damnation of Faust,’ repeatedly 
performed by more than one orchestral and choral 
group, attracted huge crowds. Writing in the Matin, 
M. Alfred Bruneau hints that the phenomenon may be 


protest by the music-loving public against the 
emotional deficiencies of modern’ works. The 


point is one of real interest. 

\ momentous event in the symphonic life of our city 
is the foundation of a new orchestral group under 
the title, ‘Orchestre Symphonique de Paris,’ and 
having as joint artistic directors Messrs. Alfred Cortot, 
Ernest Ansermet, and Louis Fourestier, with M. André 
Schaeffner as artistic secretary and Messrs. Kiesgen 
and Delaet as managers. The new Society will present, 
during the coming season, eighty concerts in three 
series. The programmes give prominence to modern 
music, and many well-known composers, conductors, 
and soloists have already been enlisted to appear on 
the platform. No doubt the O.S.P., backed by con- 
siderable financial means and rehearsing for three hours 
every day under the leadership of the aforesaid eminent 
irtists, will attain brilliant results and, together with 
the existing Concert Associations, will render precious 
French, and International music. 

PeTRO J. PETRIDIS. 


services to classic, 


TORONTO 


\ strange thing has happened here during the 
past three weeks—that is, strange when compared with 
rhe D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 


and three whole 
pinnacle 


past experience. 
has enjoyed an overwhelming success 


weeks of it—thereby climbing the box-office 

ittainable up to the present only by the greatest 
musical comedy companies of America It has been 
a triumph for what is essentially British opera rhe 
foronto public crowded to hear [The Mikado,’ 
Ruddigore,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ ‘ The Pirates of Pen- 


zance,’ ‘ lolanthe,’ and ‘ Patience,’ the critics being 

unanimous in praise of the high level of artistry and 

vocalism displayed throughout the entire company 
Che chief item at the Toronto Symphony Orchestra's 


opening Twilight Concert was George Butterworth’s 
Rhapsody ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ which work was a 
novelty here. The assisting artist was Marguerite 
d’Alvarez. More or less successful recitals have come 


this month from Rose Ponselle, Margaret Magenauer, 
Sophie Braslau, the attractive Salzedo harp ensemble, 
and the Welsh Imperial Singers. 

\s we are promised nearly forty concerts by visiting 
irtists and ensembles this season, we can safely hold 
the opinion that the business of concert performance 
has never faced a more hopeful future. And this in 
spite of radio programmes that are better than ever ! 

H. C. F. 


We regret that unexpected pressure on our space 


compels us to hold over the Notes from Italy and 
Vienna EDITOR 
[he London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics will 


hold Christmas vacation classes from December 31 till 
January 5. Full particulars and entrance form from 
the Sec retary, L.S.D.E., 23, Store Street, W.C.1. 

NOTTINGHAM.—A new touring Trio consisting of 
Miss Joy Carter (violin), Mr. E. A. Wright (‘cello), and 
Miss Lucy Pierce (pianoforte), all of Liverpool, visited 
Nottingham on November 9. The works they played 
were Brahms’s Op. 87, Frank Bridge’s Fantasy in (¢ 
and Delius’s second Violin Sonata. 


ave cae 


}another in Wales 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

NIKOLAI FINDEISEN, on September 20, at Leningrad. 
He was a great scholar and a most incisive writer on 
music—especially on Russian music. His activities 
are very little known to western musical circles: it is 
a typical fact that there is no article on him either in 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ or in Dent’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern Music.’ Yet the musical world owes him a 
heavy debt for his books and pamphlets, his editorial 
work, and especially for his activities in connection 
with the Russkaya Muzvykalnaya Gazeta (‘ Russian 
Music Review’), which he founded in 1894 and 
continued editing until 1918. This periodical was for 
many years the only one of its kind in Russia. It 
wide field, and had the merit of calling 
Russian composers especially to 


covered a 
attention to 


Borodin and Moussorgsky—at a time when very 
few people in Russia were concerned with them. 
Findeisen’s specialities were musical history and 


archzology. Just before his death he had completed 
a history of Russian music, from the earliest times to 
the end of the 18th century, which is an altogether 
admirable book (an English edition of it is being pre- 
Other books of his—on Glinka, Dargomyjsky, 
Russian are of lasting value. 
Among his recent labours should be mentioned a 
history of early Russian song (unpublished) and 
important contributions to the forthcoming Cobbett 
‘Cyclopedia of Chamber Music." He was born at 
Petrograd on July 24 (August 5), 1868, and 
spent practically all his life in that city, always 
hard at work. Of late he had founded the Museum 
of the Leningrad State Philharmonia, of which 
he was curator until his death All those who—like 
the present writer—have had the opportunity of 
applying to him for advice and help will gratefully 
unfailing kindness. 


pared). 


and other composers 


remember his knowledge and eager, 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 
ARTHUR EAGLEFIELD Hutt, at Huddersfield, on 
November 4, after an illness brought about by a fall 
under a train a couple of months previously He was 


born at Market Harborough in 1876, and a distinguished 
academic career began with his obtaining the A.R.C.O. 
diploma at the age of seventeen and the F.R.C.O. a 


year later. When only twenty-two he took the degree 


of Mus. Bac. at Queen’s College, Oxford, becoming 
Doctor in 1903, and also having the honour of being 
the youngest holder of the degree In 1897 he was 


appointed organist and choirmaster of Plaistow Parish 
Churc h, and in 1904 he proceeded to a similar post at 
Huddersfield Parish Church. The Huddersfield College 
of Music was established by him a few years later, and 
in 1918 he founded the British Music Society A 
versatile and prolific writer, he is perhaps most widely 
known by his ‘ Organ Playing Its Technique and 
Expression ’ and ‘ Modern Harmony,’ the latter having 
been translated into almost every European language. 
An outstanding and valuable piece of work was his 
International Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians.’ He also edited various 
series of books on music, contributed to the recent 
new edition of ‘ Grove,’ composed and transcribed a 
good deal of organ music, lectured extensively, and 
gave many organ recitals at home and abroad. He 
was a member of the Council of the Royal College of 
Organists, and also an examiner for that institution. 
During recent years he edited the Monthly Musical 
Record, besides writing many articles for other musical 


general editorship of the 


journals 

Joun Harris, of Cwmavon. His death has 
removed a musician whose life story is typical of many 
Starting in life as a collier-boy, he 
became precentor at All Saints’ ¢ hurch, afterwards of 
St Hilda’s Church, Griffithstown. Returning to 
Cwmavon he became conductor of the brass band and 
the Cwmavon Orchestral Society 
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Mattia Battistin1, the baritone, at Rieti, aged 
seventy-one. He was born at Rome on February 27, 
1857, and made his debut at the Argentine Theatre in 
that city fifty years ago, the opera being ‘ La Favorita.’ 
He first visited London in 1883, but his gifts were not 
fully realised until his next appearance there in 1887, 
at Covent Garden, under the Augustus Harris regime. 
Thenceforward his career was one long triumph. He 
had a repertory of over eighty operas of all periods, 
and was everywhere held to be without a superior as 
an exponent of bel canto. As recently as 1922 and 1923 
he gave recitals at Queen’s Hall, when his finished style 
and the astonishing freshness of his voice were such 
as to belie his age at the time—sixty-five. 

EVANGELINE FLORENCE (Evangeline Florence 
Houghton), on November I, at her home at Kensington. 
Born at Cambridge, Mass., on December 12, 1873, she 
studied first at Boston, where she made her debut in 
‘Martha’ in 1891. She then came to London, and 
took lessons from Henschel, Randegger, Blume, and 
Mrs. Lehmann. Her first London appearance was at 
St. James’s Hall, in 1892. She sang in the first London 
performance of Parry’s ‘ Job.’ Her soprano voice, of 
unusually high compass, was notable for its sweetness. 
She retired from public life about 1904. 

Istpor Conn, the well-known pianist, at Manchester, 
on October 29. He was born at Hamburg in 1856, 
and studied with Hans von Biilow and Scharwenka. 
Coming to England in 1879, he lived first at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, but after a successful London debut in 
1892 he took up his residence in London. He was a 
frequent player with the Joachim Quartet at the famous 
‘Pops.’ In 1898 he removed to Manchester, where 
until the end of his life he was a prominent figure in 
the city’s musical doings. 

The Hon. Sir EDwARD THESIGER, in London, on 
November 11, aged eighty-five. He had been an official 
of the House of Lords for half a century, and had 
occupied many important positions. He found time, 
however, for numerous hobbies, and among them was 
music. An excellent violinist, he was for some time a 
member of the orchestra of the Wandering Minstrels 
and of the Handel Society. 

RicHARD Tuomas, at Chester, on October 17, aged 
sixty-seven. A pupil of Dr. J. C. Bridge at Chester 
Cathedral, he was organist at St. Paul’s Church, 
Boughton, Chester, from 1883 till his death. He had 
previously held two similar posts in the district, and 
had done over fifty years’ continuous service as 
organist. 

Joun Davip, at Loughton, Essex, aged sixty-one. 
He was organist at St. Peter Port Church, Guernsey, 
and Secretary to the States Education Council. The 
Guernsey Musical Competition Festival owed much to 
his work as conductor and secretary. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM WEBSTER, at Windsor, on Novem- 
ber 3, in his seventy-fifth year. He did over fifty 
years’ service as organist at various churches in the 
Windsor area, and was for many years a music master 
at Eton College. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 


AINTON, EDGAR L.—“ Praise of Cynthia.” 
In two keys, Cand D. 2s. 
| RAHMS, TOHANNES. — Eleven Chorale Preludes 
for the Organ. Edited by John E. West. Book 1 
(Nos. 1-4). (No. 116,Original Compositions for the Organ, 
New Series.) 3s, 6d. 
—— Ditto. Book 2 (Nos. 5-11). (No. 117, 
Compositions for the Organ. New Series.) 3s. 6d. 
ESCANT CAROL BOOK.—A collection of well- 
known Carols with Descants. 8d. 
K.—Six Special Chants for use with the Psalms, 
» sei. He. 
~LGAR, EDWARD. —‘“‘I sing the birth.” 
~ (No. 1030, Zhe Musical Times.) 34d. 
“RACE, HARVEY.—Handbook for Choralists, 
J Containing Hints on Sight-Singing and Technique 
and Expression. (No. 104. Novello’s Music Primers and 
Educational Series.) 1s. 6d. 
AM, ALBERT.— ‘*‘ The snow lies white.” 
for Baritone. 2s. 


Song. 


Original 


Carol, 


Song 


—— Six Hymns and Carols (with Descants). 1s. 
M. H.—‘‘ The Christmas Story.” Carol. 2d. 


} 7 INGSTON, M.—“‘ My Prayer.” Sacred Song. 


N OVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 
No. 442. ‘‘ A Virgin Unspotted.” (Traditional. ) 
(Arranged with Descant) ... , 
**What Child is this?” (Old English.) 
(Arranged with Descant) 
**Good Christian men, 
(Old German.) (Arranged 
Descant) , — _ eee 
*I saw three ships.” (Traditional.) 
(Arranged with Descant) ... 
** Shepherds! shake off your 
sleep.” (Besancon Carol.) 
ranged with Descant) , — 
OVELLO’S HYMNS AND TUNES FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY: 
**Glory to God Who reigns above.” 
ARTHUR F, TATE ... 14d. 
*~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 438, contains the 
S following music in both notations. 


443. 


rejoice he 
with 


drowsy 


(Ar- 


N 


No. 85. 


** The Answer.” 
(Unison Song.) G. Raturone. ‘* What Child is this?” 
(Carol.) (Arranged with Descant.) OLp ENGLISH. 2d, 
“CHOOL SONG SERIES.—Published in two forms. 
A. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 2. Voice Parts 
only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B 

No. 1188. ‘* The Drums of Freedom.” 
(\ nison Song.) H. E. Crimp 3d. 

‘I vow to thee, my country.” 

(Unison Song for massed 

voices.) GEOFFREY SHAW 

‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

(Arranged asa Two-part Song. ) 

FRANZ SCHUBERT .,.. van 

“The Bonnie Banks o’ Loch 

Lomond.” (Scottish Air.) 

Arranged with Descant by 

H. A. CHAMBERS - 

‘I’ve been roaming.” (Arranged 

as a Two-part Song.) C. E. 

HORN ; 


ae SOL-FA SERIES: 


Christmas morn.” 


J. Jos 


‘On this, the 
Carol-Anthem. 


No. 2570. 
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